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CHRONOLOGY 



1890— February 8, bom in Lancaster, Ohio; tho eon of 
Charlw Robert and Maiy Hojt Sherman. On the death 
of hie father he ie adopted bj Senator Thomaa Ewing- 

1836— June 12, readhes Weal Point» where he entere tho 
militaiy aoademY ae a oodet from Ohio, hie appointment 
dating from July 1. Hie ohMunatee indnde George H. 
Thomaa. 

1840— June, gradnatee from West Point» sixth in his olass. 
Commissioned a second lieutenant in the Third Artilleiy, 
July 1. He is afterward stationed in Florida. 

1841— NoTomber 30^ oommissioned a first lieutenant. 

1849— June, ordered to Fort Moultrie, in Charleston harboTi 
where he is stationed for four years. 

1846— July 14, embarks with United States troops for servioe 
in California. ArriTes in Monterey the following Janu« 
ary, and does duty as an acting adjutani-general, etc 

1860— May 1, marries, in Washington. D. C, Miss Ellen 
Boyle Ewing, daughter of his benefactor, Thomas Ewing. 
Septembers?, oommissioned a captain in the Commie- 
sanr Department and is afterward stationed in St. Louis 
and New Orleans. He had ahneady been brevetted a cap- 
tain for gallant and meritorious senrioes in California, to 
date from May 90, 1848. 

1863— September 6. resigns from the army and enters into 
the banking business in San Francisco. He subsequently 
relinquishes banking and makes an unsuccessful attempt 
al law. HIa career al this point seems reiy unpromising. 

1860— JuIt, leoeiTes notice that he has been elected superin- 
tendent of a new militaiy school in LouisiMia. He ao- 
.oeplB the poil, and makes a success of his work. 



8 OHBONOLOGY 

latl— JamiAiy 18, owing to the poUtical titiiAlkm he icrigM 
M taprntitendenlt Mid eomw DortiL His raignatioii is 
regretfully aooc^^tod. April 1, eDtore on his new dntics 
M preeideni of » 81 Loais street railway. Ifsy 14, oom- 
miseioned eolonel of the Thirteenth B^^ent of Inlsn- 
tiy, and reports for duty in Washington. Resigns his 
presldem^ of the street railwi^. July, engsm ss an 
aoting brigade oommander of Tolonteeis, with great 

k eredil in the morements oonneoted with the Ball Ron 

operations. He is later oommissioned a hrLmdier-gen- 
end of Tolonteers, to date from Hay 17. Angmt 34, 
anigned to the Department of the Comberland, and sob- 
seqnently relieres General Robert Anderson of its com- 
mand. His appredation of the graTi^ of the military 
siloation in Kentodlnr oanses many oritics to think be is 
demented, althon^ he is soon Tindioated. Sherman is 
finally reUered of command l^ General BoelL 

IfM Febmary 13, ordered to assome command of poet at 
Padooah, Ken tacky. April 6 and 7, takes a difttin- 
goisbed part, as a division oommander, in the battle of 
8hiloh. His oommimion as major-general of Tolanteers 
dates from May 1. Jaly 21, enters Memphis, and takes 
ohaige of the military administration of the city. 

188^— Janaary, performs great servioe in connection with the 
captare of Arkanflos Poet. Janaary to Jaly 4, assists 
General Grant importantly and brilliantly in the cam- 
paign against Vioksborg. His commiflsion as brigadier- 
general in the United States army dates from July 4. 
Korember, makes a distinguished record in the opera- 
tions around Chattanooga. Afterward marches to the 
relief of Bumside at Knoxyille. 

1864— May 6, opening of his celebrated campaign against 
Atlanta. September 3, Lincoln formally oflera the na- 
tion's thanks for Sherman's capture of Atlanta. Sher- 
man's oommission ss a major-general in the Regular 
Army 'dates from August 13, 1864. November, troops 
begin the '* March to the Sea," from Atlanta. Decem- 
ber 31, fall of Savannah. Sherman is warmly thanked by 
Linooln. 

1066— February 1, campaign of the CSarolinas inaugurated. 
Maroh 37 and 38, Sherman has his historie talks with 
Lfanoln. April 18, date of the agreement which Sher- 
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man and General Joseph E. Johnston draw up for a 
oessalion of hostilities. The agreement is repudiated by 
the authorities at Washington, and another is made. 
May 24, Sherman and his army take part in the final 
renews in Washington to mark the en£ng of the war. 

1866— Jnlj 36, oommisrioned lientenant-generaL 

1869— Maroh 8, beoomss oommander-in-ohief of the army. 

1884— Febmacy 8, retirci frcun aotiTS senrioe in tha armj. 

1801— F^bmacy H/dies in New Toric atj. He is buried* with 
impfessiTessTTioes^ in 81 Lonia. 
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WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 



OHAFTEB I 



A BOION OF PUBITAKB 



^^Wab is oraeltyi and you cannot refine it, and 
those who brought war into our country deserve all 
the curses and maledictions a people can pour out 
. • • Tou might as well appeal against the thun- 
der-storm as against these terrible hardships of war." 

These incisivCi relentless words were addressed by 
William Tecumseh Sherman to Mayor Oalhoun and 
the City Council of Atlanta, Oeorgia, in Septembery 
1864, in response to a letter protesting against the 
determination of Bhermaui then the conqueror of 
Atlanta, to remove her citizens from their homes 
and send them either to the southward or to the 
northward. It was likewise in protest of this cele- 
bratod order that General Hood, commanding the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee, had written an im- 
passioned 9!ppeiBl wherein he said, in terms that were 
doubtless re-echoed in the hearts of nearly every 
Georgian: 

<<The unprecedented measure you propose tran- 
scends, in studied and ingenious cruelty, all acts 
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ever before brought 'tb niy 'lUtentioii in the dark 
history of war. In the nam^ of God and homanily 
I protest, believing that yon will find that yon are 
expelling from their homes and firesideB the wives 
and children of a brave i)eople." 
^ (This was a terrible indictment that Hood brought 
against his brilliant antagonist, but Sherman, who 
was almost as fine a commander of the King's Eng- 
lish as he was of a great army, did not hesitate to 
reply with that uncompromising truth : '' War is 
cruelty ! []j There is a harsh but convincing ring 
about this axiom — ^the ring, as it were, of a clear, 
hard bell — ^which suggests the stem dictum of some 
old-time Puritan. The Puritans had been well hated 
by the Cavaliers, yet they had had the courage of 
their convictions. General Sherman, who was 
fiercely hated by the Cavaliers of the South, had 
the courage of his convictions, too; so it seems 
quite natural, when one considers all his qualities, 
that he should have been descended from rugged 
Puritan stock. 

William Tecumseh Sherman traced back his an- 
cestrj (with more certainty, by the way, than some 
Americans develop their pedigrees) to a pros- 
perous doth manufacturer of Dedham, Essex 
County, England, one Edmond Sherman, who is 
described by the late Senator John Sherman as a 
^^Boundhead" who combined all the faults and 
virtues of a sectary. ''He had the misfortune to 
live at the time when Charles I undertook to dis- 
pense with Parliament, and to impose unlawftU 
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taxes and burdens apon the people of England ; 
and when the privileges of the nobility were en- 
forced with great severity by judges de];>endent 
upon the crown.'' * 

This Edmond Sherman managed to die with his 
head on his shoulders, however, and lies buried in 
Dedham, where a. free school endowed by him still 
gives lustre to his name. After General Sherman 
had become well-known on the other side of the At- 
lantic the sexton of Dedham Church wrote to him, 
calling attention to the '^ n^lected monument" of 
his ancestor, in the church yard, and asking a 
contribution toward its repair. The general re- 
plied, in effect, that, as his ancestor in England 
had reposed in peace under a monument for moro 
than two centuries, while some of his more recent 
ancestors in America were buried in unmarked 
graves, he thought it better to contribute to tomb- 
stones for the latter, "and leave to his English 
cousins the care of the monuments of their common 
ancestors in England." 

A nephew of Edmond Sherman, Captain John 
Sherman, emigrated to America, settled in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, and has had for descendants, 
among others, Roger Sherman, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, William M. Evarts, 
George P. Hoar, and Chauncey M. Depew. With 
"Captain John" there also came two sons of 
Edmond, and one of them, Samuel, who is re- 
ferred to in ancient deeds as the "Worahipftil 
I John Sbwiiiaii't " BeooUeotloiit.'^ 
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Mastor ShennaD/' was the ancestor of Uie generaL 
Bat there ia no need farther to sketch in detail 
the highly respectable tree of the Sherman Cunily. 
The scions of Samnel were sturdy Poritans, who 
were mnch venerated in the staid state of Oon- 
necticnt^ and contributed their ftill quota to the 
brain and muscle which made New England 
great and which have kept her a power in the 
nation until the present day. The Shermans 
served the commonwealth ; worshiped the Lord in 
tlieir stem, aggressive way ; observed the Sabbath 
strictly, alter the melancholy fashion of the times ; 
and duly multiplied. 

At last there came into the world (1788) Charles 
Bobert SbcrmaD, who married Mary Hoyt, a lady 
of Norwalk, CoDDCcticuty and, within a period of 
nineteen years, became the father of eleven chil- 
dren. The sixth child of this union proved to be 
the subject of our biography ; the eighth child was 
the late Senator Joliu Sherman. 

Charles Bobert Sherman was an enterprising and 
very young lawyer, who, finding the atmospliei'c of 
his native state too confined, emigrated with his 
wife to Lancaster, Ohio (1811). A large portion of 
Ohio was then a wilderness, and a journey thence 
from New England was a perilous undertaking. 
Husband and wife were obliged to make the greater 
part of the trip on horseback, alternately carrying 
their first-bom, a boy only a few months old, upon 
a pillow before them. Mrs. Sherman had been 
gently reared, but she never flinched at the hard- 
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ships and inoonvenieuoos they cucouutered, and 
made the joomey as uudanntedly as did her hus- 
band. As she was a placky woman, who came of 
plucky forbears, it is not hard to see that her future 
child, the general, owed at least some of his bravery, 
moral and physical, to the maternal line of Hoyt 

At the time of the American Revolution the Hoyt 
family, composed of several brothers, was divided 
in its allegiance between Toryism and Patriotism. 
Tliere is a tradition to the effect that '' one of the 
Tory brothers pointed out the house of his brother, 
at the capture of Norwalk by the British and Tories, 
as the nest of a rebel, and it was burned to the 
ground." 

The Tory brother no doubt acted from what he 
conceived to be a profound sense of duty. It was 
likewise from a profound sense of duty that General 
Sherman, the descendant of the Hoyts, waged re- 
lentless war upon his ''brothers'^ in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, and caused many a chivalrous but in- 
censed Southerner to brand him for years as a 
'^ butcher," or an unnatural monster. These studies 
in heredity are always interesting — if we choose to 
believe in it 

But to return to Charles Robert Sherman, the 
father of our hero. He prospered well in his pro- 
fession of the law, which he was obliged to follow 
in much the same way as did Abraham Lincoln, 
many years later, in the half-settled districts of mi- 
uois. In Ohio it was the necessary custom for law- 
yers to travel ^*on circuity" accompanying the 
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Tarions judges who held court from coanty to 
oonnty. They spent a large part of the time on 
horseback, ** their saddle-bags staffed with papers, 
docnmentSi briefs, law-books, clothing, and, perad- 
ventore, some creature delectation alsa'' A merry, 
jovial parly, they rode through fields and forest, 
encountering all dangers with good-humored en- 
durance; and, after having reached a town and 
worked all day in court, they, in company with 
judge, opposing counsel and sometimes clients, 
would end with a hot supper and much wit and 
song at the neighboring inn. 

It was while Sherman was leading this spirited 
existence that his sixth child was bom in Lancaster, 
February 8, 1820. To the new arrival the father 
gave the name of William Tecumseh. The ' ' Tecum - 
seh " was bestowed in honor of that Indian chieftain 
who played so important a part in our early frontier 
history. 

In 1823 Charles Eobert Sherman was made a judge 
of the Ohio Supreme Court ; six years later he died, 
rich in honors but poor in the goods of this world. 
His wife was left with eleven children, and with 
but little means for their support It was necessary 
that the children should be taken temporarily into 
other homes, and in the breaking up of the family 
which followed, William Tecumseh Sherman was 
adopted by Thomas Ewing. 

Ko more fortunate fate could have been desired 
for the boy. Ewing Was a giant, physically and in- 
teUectoally ; he achieved a national reputation, 
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both as a member of the bar and as a statesman, 
and the people of Ohio were ever glad to honor him. 
He was a '* self-made" man in the best sense of the 
word ; in his youth he once worked in a salt estab- 
lishment all day, and studied law in the evening by 
the light of the ftimace fires : in time he became a 
United States senator, and, later on, a cabinet offi- 
cer under Presidents William Henry Harrison and 
Zachary Taylor. He was essentially virile, and 
just the type of American to give helpful inspin*- 
tion to any lad who might be sheltered under his 
roof tree. The Cetct^ too, that Charles Bobert Sher- 
man had been his friend, and had extended him 
more than one kindness, made him anxious to do all 
he could for the nine-year old William. 

In the Ewing home at Lancaster, William Tecum- 
seh remained, as a schoolboy, until the spring of 
1836, when Senator Ewing secured for his young 
prot6g6 a cadetship at the Military Academy at 
West Point ,The delighted youth set out shortly 
for the east, accomplished the journey by laborious 
stages, spent a few days in Washington, and finally 
reached West Point (June 12th), very tired, but 
still enthusiastic Here he settled down to the 
humdrum of study and military duty, attending 
80 well to his work that he was graduated sixth, in 
a class of forty-two members, in June, 1840. Among 
his classmates were Stewart Van Vliet, Oeorge H. 
Thomas and Bichard S. Ewell. 

During his four years' course at West Point he 
wrote letters to his friends which, by their candor 
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and directness, give the keynote to his character. 
He saysi for instance: ''The last encampment, 
taken all in all, I think was the most pleasant one 
I have ever spent^ even to me, who did not partici- 
pate in the dances and balls given every week by 
the different classes ; besides, the duties were alto- 
gether of a different nature from any of the previons 
ones ; snch as acting as officers upon guard and at 
artillery drills, practicing at target-firing with long 
twenty-fours and thirty-twos, mortars, howitzers, 
etc, as also cavalry exercise, which has been in- 
troduced this year. As to lording it over the plebs, 
to which you referred, I had only one, whom I made, 
of course, tend to a pleb's duty, such as bringing 
water, policing the tent, cleaning my gun and ac- 
coutrements, and the like, and repaid in the usual 
and cheap coin — advice." 

Through the whole correspondence runs evidence 
of a keen sense of humor, which was a virtue, be it 
added, that William's distinguished brother, John, 
never possessed in any remarkable degree. In 
another letter, dated April, 1840, the young soldier 
writes: 

''Sometimes it appears that war with England is 
inevitable; books are thrown in the corner, and 
broadswords and foils supply their place. Such 
lunging, cutting and slashing — enough to dispose 
of at least a thousand British a day ; but the mail 
or recitation soon destroys the illusion with— 'It's 
all a hoax,' or, 'Sir, youVebeen neglecting your 
studies.' " 
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The boy can write seriondy, too, and with all 
the delightftil enthusiasm of his years, as wben he 
says: '^The nearer we come to that dreadful 
epoch| graduation day, the higher opinion I con- 
ceive of the duties and life of an officer of the 
United States Army, and the more confirmed in the 
wish of spending my life in the $erviee of my 
country. Think of that ! " 

Once he writes some words of advice, quaintiy 
amusing in their air of elderly sobriety, to brother 
John: 

'* I hear that you are engaged in speculating in 
salt^ and are waiting for the river to rise to take a 
load down to Cincinnati. Are you doing this on 
borrowed capital or not f Or does it interfere in the 
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air wbteh wit aftanrvd to eharaetariae 
of hit niliteiy attoranoai : 

"I pnmwfb the idn of joor atodyiog law lias 
beat deefded vpon, . • • ao that it would bo 
latkw faaportUioat for mo to olfjoot in the least; 
hat for Bij part it would bo my last choice. Every- 
bodj atodiea law nowadays, and to be a lawyer 
wHlMmfe befog exceedingly eminent— which it is to 
bo hoped yon will bo some day— is not a sufficient 
eqaivakofc for their risks and immense study and 
labor. Howerer, if yon dedde upon anything yon 
siMNdd immodiatdy commence to carry it into ex- 
eontloii, . . . WhoUier I remain in the army 
for life^ or not, is doubtftil, but ouo thing is certain 
—that I will never study another profession." 

The oonntry owes much to the IniVs dislike of the 
law. He did, as we sliall see, become a lawyer for 
a brief qMice, but not in a serious way. lie was es- 
sentially a man of brains, yet there was not in him 
the stuflT of which barristers are made. Ho lacked 
the intollectual/nfM^ of the less-educated but more 
anbtlo Lincoln ; he lacked, too, the art of patience. 
As a real member of the bar, or as a statesman, he 
must haye proved a brilliant failure. But he knew 
his limitations, as the fiiture years would show : 
the time was to come when, unlike the less prudent 
Grant, ho would refhso to listen to the buzsing 
of the presidential bee. Only once would he try to 
bo a statcaman (in re the surrender of General 
Joseph & Johnston) and then he would not sno- 
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In June, 1840, whou Sherman graduated, ho wh8 
appointed to a seeond-Iicutenautcy in the Third 
B^mont of Artillery, and allowed a leave of alMeuoe 
for a visit home. Several months later found him 
stationed at Fort Pieree, in eastern Florida, where 
he spent the warm season in idling, fishing, or 
anathematizing the mosquitoes; and the eolder 
months in assisting in frequent expeditions against 
Uie hostile Seminole Indians. To John Sherman 
the lieutenant described the Seminole war with 
cynical humor : 

'< As to the history of the war,— the same as all 
our Indian wars. A treaty for the removal [of the 
Indians] is formed by a ftw who represent themselves 
as the whole ; the time comes, and none present 
themselves. Tlie Government orders force to be 
used ] the troops in the territory commence, but are 
so few that they all get massacred. The cowardly 
inhabitants, instead of rallying, desert their homesi 
and sound the alarm-call for assistance. An army 
supposed to be strong enough is sent, seeks and en- 
counters the enemy at a place selected by the latter, 
and gets a few hundred killed. The Indians retreat, 
scatter, and are safe. This may be repeated ad in- 
finitum. The best officer is selected to dii*ect the 
afiairs of the army, —«omes to Florida, exposes him- 
self, does all he can, gets abused by all, more than 
likely breaks down his constitution, and is glad 
enough to get out of the scrape." 

There is a philosophy in this critique which 
strongly suggests the history of Indian warfare, (as 
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to some of its phases, aasnredly), in earlier and later 
tames. 

Bat this life in Florida, while affording a certain 
amount of military experience, was trifling, on- 
heroic and wholly oniuviting. Although it called 
for bravery and endurance on the part of the sol- 
diers, there was nothing very inspiring in potting 
Seminole bucks or capturing ugly squaws. 

In January of 1842 Sherman received his com- 
mission as a first-lieutenant After seeing service 
ml posts in Florida, he was transferred with his 
oomiMuiy to Fort Morgan, at the entrance of the Bay 
of Mobile ; in the following June he was ordered to 
Fort Moultrie, in Charleston harbor. 

Here he remained for the next four years, enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the Cbarlcstouians — who are 
among the most cordial people of a cordial race — 
but evidently becoming, at times, somewhat bored 
with the too-civilized life which he was leading. 
He little realized that in less than twenty yeara 
Charleston would be one of the storm-centres of the 
greatest war of the nineteenth century. But there 
was no thought of conflict thus far. Balls, picnick- 
ing, horse-racing, boating, flshing, swimming and 
the like were more familiar experiences to the 
officers stationed at Charleston, than the use of gun- 
powder or cannon. The latter were employed only 
for saluting or practice ; bayonets and swords flashed 
only for routine duty or for dress parade. '' A life 
of this kind," observed young Sherman, '' does well 
enough for a while, but soon surfeits with its flip- 
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pancy, — ^mingling with people in whom you feel no 
permanent interest, smirks and smiles when yoa 
feel savage, tight boots when yon fancy you would 
prefer slippers.^' 

But the lieutenant did something more than at- 
tend to social duties. He visited his old home in 
Lancaster, O., on furlough, and became engaged 
to Miss Ellen Boyle Ewing, the daughter of his 
patron. Senator Ewing ; he made a trip down tho 
Mississippi to New Orleans ; he visited a number 
of Southern cities, thereby unconsciously gaining a 
knowledge of the South and her people which Was 
to stand him in good stead during the Civil War ; 
and he served on a board appointed by the War 
Department to investigate certain militia claims. 
He even read Blackstone and filled himself with 
other legal lore, not with the idea of adopting the 
law as a profession, but simply that he might prove 
more serviceable as a member of army boards or 
courts-martial. 

In the meantime war with Mexico — ^that war 
which General Grant long afterward characterized 
as *' unholy " on the part of the United States— be- 
gan to loom upon the national horizon. Politics 
became heated, and politicians began to discourse 
fredy. They ever do before a conflict, which they 
thus help to bring on. 

No one watched this horizon with more anxiety 
than Sherman. He longed for active service with 
all the zest of a young soldier : if there were to be 
war over the possible acquisition of Texas, he widied 
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to be a participaDt Bat for the politidans then, as 
evtTf he cherished in his ragged heart the most pro- 
foond contempt. When he learned that his brother 
John had entered into politics oat in Ohio, albeit 
in a modest way, he hardly knew what to think. 

''My dear brother/' he wrote finom Fort Mooltrie, 
''what in the devil are yon doing f Stamp speak- 
ing f I really thoaght yoa were too decent, or at 
least had saffident pride not to hamble and cringe 
to beg party or popalar favor. However, the com- 
ing deotion will safficiently prove the intdligence 
and patriotic spirit of the American people, and 
may deter yoa from committing a like sin again. 
. . . For my part I wish Henry Clay to be 
elected, and should rejoice in his sacccss for various 
reasons, but I do not permit myself to indulge in 
sanguine feelings when dependence has to be placed 
on the pitch and toss game of party elections." 

John Sherman, like a good Whig, had been mak- 
ing speeches in favor of Henry Clay, but his elo- 
quence could not save his hero from defeat at the 
polls. As to his brother William's letter, one must 
read between the lines to find in it a certain fraternal 
pride in the sudden prominence of the stump 
speaker. Whatever the soldier might have to say, 
in the future, about politics and politicians, he 
always delighted in John Sherman's success. 

It seemed like the irony of fate that Lieutenant 
Sherman, with all his anxiety for the most active 
kind of service, should have been obliged to pass in 
CUifomia the period of the Mexican War. During 
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the spring of 1846 he was assigned to reomiting 
duty at Pittsburg. In addition to his work therOi he 
opened a sub-recruiting rendezvous at Zanesville, O., 
and it was while returning from the latter plaoe that 
he heard the first account of the battles of Palo Alto 
and Besaca de la Palma. It was glorious news to 
our ambitious officer. No more dull recruiting for 
him 1 Some of his colleagues might be very glad to 
take his berth at Pittsburg, and thus save them- 
selves from the dangers and annoyances of an active 
campaign, but he would gain fame fighting against 
the enemy 1 So he straightway wrote to the A^u- 
tant-Oeneral of the army at Washington, asking to 
be considered as an applicant for active service. 
He goes on to relate : '' Impatient to approach the 
scene of active operations, without authority (and, 
I suppose, wrongfully) I left my corporal in charge 
of the rendezvous, and took all the recruits I had 
made, about twenty -five, in a steamboat to Cincin- 
nati, and turned them over to Miyor N. 0. McCrea, 
commanding at Newport Barracks. I then reported 
in Cincinnati, to the superintendent of the Western 
recruiting service, Colonel Fanning, an old officer 
with one arm, who inquired by what authority I 
had come away from my i>osf Whereupon Sher- 
man argued that he had supposed Colonel Fanning 
would want all the recruits that he could get to for- 
ward to the army at Brownsville, Texas, — ^^and I 
didn't know," he naively added, *^but that you 
might want me to go along with them." 
Fanning did not see things exactly in this light 
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Instead of appreciating the ^' volunteer seal " of the 
young nuuii he ^'cursed and swore'' at him for 
leaving his poet without orders, and told him to go 
back at once to Pittsburg. 

The crestfallen lieutenant obeyed the order. Soon 
thereafter he was assigned to Company F, Third 
Artillery, and sailed for OaUfomia, via the lengthy 
route of Gape Horn, in July, 1846. There was no 
attractive Pullman-car route to the Pacific in 
those day& This assignment ended all his hopes 
of winning glory in the contest with Mexico. When 
he arrived in Qdifomia he was, in reality, far away 
from the actual theatre of war, so that he must be 
content with making a reputation for himself in ad- 
ministrative ability, as acting adjutant-general un- 
der General Persifor F. Smith and in other duties. 

But those were the days of the "gold fever" in 
California, when a visit to the territory in any ca- 
Xmcity meant a liberal education. In the western 
slope of the Sierra Ncvadas one was almost appalled 
by the ease with which the minors secured gold. 
"Many men," Sherman wrote home, "arc already 
become rich, and others are growing so fast. All 
have their i)0ckets full of gold, and everybody gets 
more than ten dollars daily for his personal labor, 
save those in the employ of Government — we are the 
suflferers. All prices have so advanced that we can- 
not possibly exist on our pay. . . . The sudden 
development of so much wealth has played the devil 
with the country. Everybody has gone there [to the 
mines], save women and officers. Our soldiers are 
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desertiDg and we can't stop it A tailor won't 
work a day, nor a shoemaker, nor any other trades- 
man—all have gone to the mines." 

In January, 1850, Sherman returned to the east, 
bearing despatches to the War Department from 
General Smith. When in New York, on his way to 
Washington, he had the honor of dining with 
General Wiufield Scott, the hero of the Mexican 
War, who was then looked upon as a species of 
American Napoleon. Scott related varions anec- 
dotes connected with the lieutenant's old army com- 
i^ades in the battles around the City of Mexico, but 
the recital was not without bitterness for the hearer. 
^' Of conrae," he records, *' I thought it the last and 
only chance in my day, and that my career as a 
soldier was at an end." He could not then see that 
the Mexican War, with the addition of Texas to the 
Union, and the question, now become a burning one, 
of the increase of slave territory in the United 
States, was the prelude to a far fiercer, more tragic 
contest General Scott, however, was more pro- 
phetic ''Our country is on the eve of a terrible 
civil war," he asserted to his guest Sherman was 
startled ; the idea had never occurred to him. 

No doubt he dismissed the subject from his 
mind, nor had he reason to recur to it for several 
months. He hurried on to Washington, presented 
his despatches to the Secretary of War, had a 
pleasant interview with Zachary Taylor, then 
President, and found that his old guardian, Thomas 
Ewing, was now Secretary of the Interior. Then, 
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for a time, all thoughts of war were forgotten, as in 
May of this year (1850) lieutenant Sherman married 
Miss Ewiug. The ceremony, which took place in 
Secrdary Swing's home on Pennqrlvania Avenue, 
had one feature which was enough to make the 
officer's heart beat with pride. President Taylor, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Thomas H. Benton 
and many other distinguished Americans were 
present. A marriage at which Taylor, Webster 
and day were among the eye-witnesses now seems 
historic Tradition has it that more tlian one 
Washingtonian deplored the fact that so charming 
and accomplished a girl as Ellen Ewing should 
have wasted her brilliant matrimonial chances by 
throwing herself away upon an ''unknown lieuten- 
ant." The " unknown lieutenant," however, had 
that supreme faith in himself which we call egotism 
or inspiration, according as a man becomes a fail- 
ure or a success ; and it docs not appear that he 
developed any conscientious qualms when he bore 
his bride away, defeating the expectations of more 
eligible suitors. 

After a wedding trip, which included a visit to 
the Shermans in Ohio, the couple returned to 
Washington (July 1, 1850). A few days later saw 
the death of President Taylor. The country was 
stunned. The passing of the chief magistrate was 
more than the personal loss to the nation of a fine 
soldier and an honest man. The question of the 
extension of slavery, growing out of the new terri- 
tories acquired from Mexico, was slowly bringing a 
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crisis upon North and Soath, and politicians on each 
Bide of Mason and Dixon's line nervoudy asked 
themselves how the great issues would be affected 
by a change of administration. Congress was in 
session; the alarm of many of its members was 
evident 

*^ I was present in the Senate gallery," says Sher- 
man, ^'and saw the oath of office administered to 
the Vice-President, Mr. Fillmore, a man of splendid 
physical proportions and commanding appearance ; 
but on the faces of senators and people could easily 
be read the feelings of doubt and uncertainty thi^ 
prevailed. ... It was supposed that Mr. Fill- 
more, whose home was in Buffalo, would be less 
liberal than General Taylor to the politicians of the 
South, who feared, or pretended to fear, a crusade 
against slavery ; or, as was the political cry of the 
day, that slavery would be prohibited in the terri- 
tories and in the places exclusively under the juris- 
diction of the United States. Bvents, however, 
proved the contrary." 

Lieutenant Sherman attended the ftineral of the 
President as an aide-de-camp, by request of the 
A^'utant-Oeneral of the army. After the burial, 
the political caldron began to seethe, and all inter- 
est centred around the general compromise measures 
known as Henry Clay's " Omnibus Bill." ' 

When it became known that Webster would 
enter Fillmore's cabinet as his Secretary of State, 

*86eBogm'*'ThoiiiMH«BeDloii"iik the AmcrioiD CMb 
teiM. 
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and that before leaving the Senate he was to 
make ^^one last great speech" on this bill, lien- 
tenant Sherman resolved to hear it On the ap- 
pointed day he went to the Oapitol, only to find the 
galleries of the old Senate Chamber (afterward nsed 
by the Supreme Court) filled to overflowing, with a 
crowd about the door struggling to reach the stairs. 
Sherman was therefore in danger of missing the 
speech. In this predicament he sent in his card to 
Senator Oorwin, of Ohio, who had been a great 
friend of his father's. The senator came out into 
the lobby from the Senate Chamber, no doubt look- 
ing very important, for he was "slated'' to be- 
oome Fillmore's Secretary of the Treasury. The 
lieutenant modestly explained that he wished to 
hear Mr. Webster's "last great speech." 

"Well," snapped Corwin, "why don't you go 
into the gallery f" 

The soldier said that the gallery was already 
overflowing. 

"Well, what do yon want of met " asked the 
Senator, still not very encouragingly. 

Sherman said he would like to be taken on the 
floor of the Senate ; for he had often seen there, 
from a coigne of vantage in the gallery, ];>er8ons no 
better entitled than himself to the privilege. 

" Are you a foreign ambassador t " asked Corwin, 
with a quizzical expression on his shrewd face. 

"Nol" 

"Or a governor of a statef " 

"No." 
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*' Are yoa a member of the House of Bepreeenta- 
tivest'^ 

«« Gertaiiily not,'' answered the lieutenant, em- 
phatically. 

' ' Have you ever had a vote of thanks by name t ' ' 

"Nol" 

*' Well, these are the only i>er8ons privilq^ to 
go on the floor of the Senate," said Corwin. 

Nothing daunted, Sherman replied : ^^ You know 
well enough who I am. Senator, and, if you choose, 
you can take me in.'' 

The senator hesitated for a moment Then he 
asked : ^* Have you any impudence f " 

''A reasonable amount, if occasion calls for it," 
was the ready response. 

«< Do you think you could become so interested in 
my conversation as not to notice the doorkeeper f" 
Here Corwin pointed to the official who kept guard 
at the Senate door. 

Sherman replied diplomatically, — and it was not 
often, be it said, that he was guilty of the gentle art 
of diplomacy — that he thought he would have no 
trouble on that score, if the senator would only tell 
him one of his funny stories. 

Ciorwin took the lieutenant by the arm, led him 
up and down the vestibule, talking all the time 
about some indifferent matter, and thus approached 
the doorkeeper. The latter, espying a stranger, be- 
gan to question Sherman with : ^' Are you a foreign 
minister f The governor of a state f Are you a 
member of OongresB, sirf" 
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Bui Shennan was ao mach engroowd in Che i 
tor's oonyenation that he neglected to hear the 
queries^ and ao the two men paawd| ann-in-ann, 
into the Senate COiamber. 

When Sherman had entered the room, Ciorwin 
nid: ^'Kow jou can take care of yourself The 
yonng officer, acting on the hint, took a seat dose 
behind that of Danid Webster, near General Scott, 
and heard the fiunons speech. He was greatly dis- 
appointed. This much-heralded effort of the Kew 
Euglander sounded to his expectant ears '^ heavy in 
the extreme,*' not to say, tiresome. The fire and 
intensity of a Henry CSay seemed to be sadly miss- 
ing. 

The great slavery question was again compro- 
mised and thus it was that Lieutenant Sherman had 
no reason to believe he would ever see active mili- 
tary service. It seemed as if the nation were to ex- 
ist, as Lincoln a little later said it could not, ^'half 
slave, and half i^ree," and many conscientious men, 
among them not a few who loathed the institution 
of slavery, hoped that this might be the case. 



CHAPTEB n 

AMONG FBIEND8— AND ENEKIEB 

For several years after the death of PresideDt 
Taylor the career of Sherman offered little that was 
picturesque or of absorbing interest In the autumn 
of 1850 he was appointed a commissary of subsist- 
ence, with the rank of captain, and assigned to duty 
at St. Louis ; in March of the following year he re- 
ceived a commission as captain by brevet ^^for 
meritorious services in California during the war 
with Mexico." In September of 1852 Uie captain 
was transferred to New Orleans. All this work was 
helpful, healthy, and experience-giving, but hardly 
exciting. The compensation was not large, pecu- 
niarily, and Sherman now had a wife and two chil- 
dren to support That he finally tired of the dull 
routine and small pay of the army is shown by the 
following letter to John Sherman : 

'' New Orleans^ La.^ Marth 4, 185S. 
'*Dear Brother: 

*' I suppose you have heard of my proposed de. 
partui*e for California. It is proper you should have 
distinct information on this head. • • • I go as 
a member of the banking house of Lucas and Turner, 
a branch of that of Lucas and Simonds, of St Louis. 
Turner is a particular friend of mine, and is already 
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in California ; he is qaite wealthy. Lacas is de- 
cidedly the richest property holder in Bt Louis aud 
has credit onlimited. Now I, of ooorsei could not 
have better associates in basiueasy if I am ever to 
quit the army, and in these prosperous times salaried 
men snfier. Nevertheless, I was unwilling to resign, 
and have procured leave of absence for six months, 
at the end of which time I can best determine what 
to do.'' 

This letter tells its own story and shows why 
Captain Sherman was soon back in California, this 
time as a prosperous banker who had been promised 
m tempting income and a solid interest in the new 
firm of Lucas, Turner and Company of San Fran- 
cisco. The city was then ou the top wave of specu- 
lative prosperity ; in short, it was cujoying what 
would now be called a typical western " boom." 

"This is the most extraordinary place on earth," 
Sherman wrote home. ** Large brick and granite 
houses fill the site where stood the poor, contempti- 
ble village ; wharves extend a mile out^ along which 
lie ships and steamers of the largest class. . . • 
My business here is the best going, provided we 
have plenty of money. Without it, I stick to Uncle 
Sam most emphatically." 

But the writer did not "stick to Uncle Sam." 
The house of Lucas, Turner and Company promised 
to transact a large business, at good profits, while 
life in the army apparently held out nothing more 
seductive than sleepy garrison duty and poor pay. 
So Sherman returned to the east in the midsummer 
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of 1853, promptly resigned from the armyi and then 
went back to Galiforniai accompanied by his wife 
and children. The ex-captain now settled down to 
the life of a financier : he fondly believed that his 
military career, honorable but uneveutful| had come 
to a commonplace end. From now on, he thought, 
he would devote himself to winning the much needed 
income for his family. 

Events, however, were leading up to different re- 
sults : politics had grown heated once more ; shrewd 
observers b^an to see that the ^' Compromises of 
1850 " would not save the country from further agi- 
tation of the slavery question. In the South the 
leaders were fast growing angry ; in the North, more 
particularly in New England, the Abolitionists were 
doing all they could, by their violence of speech, to 
hasten dreaded times. 

Sherman watched the course of events with con- 
suming interest. One reads his trenchant views of 
affairs in the letters to his brother, John. Let us 
make several brief quotations : 

''As a young member [of Congress] I hope you 
will not be too forward, especially on the question 
of slavery, which, it seems, is rising more and more 
every year into a question of real danger, notwith- 
standing the compromises. Having lived a good 
deal in the South I know practically more of slavery 
than you do. If it were a new question no one 
now would contend for introducing it ; but it is an 
old and historical fact that you must take as you 
And it. • • • Negroe9 free unmH work taake^ of 
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wwn^ and rioe, sagar, and certain kinds of ootton 
cannot be produced except by forced nc^^ labor. 
Slavery being a £act is chargeable upon the past ; it 
cannot by onr system, be abolished except by force 
and consequent breaking up of our present Govern- 
ment As to restraining its further growth, the 
North have a i>erfect right to their ftill vote, and 
should, as a matter of course, use it. ... Let 
slavery extend along the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, but not in the high salubrious prairies of 
the West It was a mistake to make Missouri a 
slave state ; but it was done long ago, and now 
there is no remedy except in the state itself. 
Slavery can never exist here, or north of us, so 
the North now has the power, and can exercise it 
in prudence and moderation. ' ' (November 30, 1854. 
The italics are ours.) 

'' Time and facts are accomplishing all you aim 
at ; 9u., the preponderance of the free over the slave 
states. This is so manifest that the politicians 
and people of the SouUi feci it, and consequently 
are tetchy and morose. • • • The repeal of 
tlie pVIissouri] Compromise was unfortunate, but be- 
ing done, to repeal it would only produce feeling 
and no good. Kansas will be a free state, so will 
Missouri and Kentucky in time; but the way to 
accomplish that is to let things go on as now, show- 
ing the eminent prosperity of the free states, whilst 
the slave states get along slowly. Self-interest is 
the great motor. • . • Therefore to accomplish 
any political end, no provoking speeches are neces- 
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sary, but on the contrary defeat the object in view.'' 
(March 20, 1856.) 

^^ The Nebraska bill was a mistake on the part of 
the South ; a vital mistake that will do them more 
harm than all the violent Abolitionists in the 
country. • • • My idea is to leave our present 
limits alone until we have more population, and 
then to make other acyaoent territories pay for 
coming in the Union." 

'^ I see you are placed on the Committee of For- 
eign Relations, wliich is deemed a compliment 
Since you are embarked in politics I shall watch 
your course with deep interest, and of all things I 
shall expect you to avoid localism, and to act as a 
representative of a great developing nation rather 
than a mere emblem of the freaks and prejudices 
of a small constituency. ' ' 

^^ Since my resignation I have kept purposely 
aloof from all parties, either one way or the other ; 
being in a business where large intend are at stake, 
I cannot act with that decision otherwise that would 
suit me." 

'^Unless iieople, both North and South, learn 
more moderation, we'll see sights in the way of 
civil war. Of course the North have the strength 
and must prevail, though the people of the South 
could and would be desperate enough. I hope in 
Ck)ngre8S you will resolve yourself into the fighting 
branch and work off some of the surplus steam 
that is threatening to blow up the Union." 

These glimiMses of Sherman's opinions on the 
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boroing iasaes of the day, however brief, are 
very interestingy in that they show the views of 
many like him, who, while neither condoning nor 
wishing to approve the system of slavery, yet hoped 
iliat the question would be allowed to settle 
itself peaceably, — first, by compromise, and finally 
by abolition through a process of gradual but sure 
extinction. Nor was he at any time, then or later, 
what the Southerners were wont to call a ''negro 
worshipper." He desired to see the black men 
free^ as the years should run on, but he had no illu- 
sions about them. Had he not lived in the 
South f Well-meaning but impracticable en- 
thusiasts for negro equality and other impossible 
conditions are usually residents of sections where 
the negro himself is little in evidence. 

Time passed quickly, in California, for the rapid 
life of the people, with its strange contrasts 
— fortunes made and lost in the twinkling of an 
eye, honesty, rascality, shrewdness, recklessness, 
wealth, penury, lawlessness, mob-violence, occa- 
sional lynchings, and what notf — furnished a 
landscape of variegated if somewhat dangerous 
coloring. Some of this coloring or picturesque- 
ness was to be found in what was perhaps the most 
exciting incident of Sherman's civilian career, — 
nothing less, indeed, than a sensational ''run" on 
the bank of Lucas, Turner and Company. A rival 
banking house, that of Page, Bacon and Company, 
had been forced to suspend a day or two previ- 
ouslyi owing to a " run " of its own ; and the mer- 
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cnrial citizens of San FraiiciMCo, ttieir confidenoe in 
financial institutionB rudely shaken, nervonsly asked . 
themselves whether other banks, too, might not 
collapse. Another bank did suspend at once, and 
Sherman, who was now practically the head of his 
own firm, coolly prepared for the onslaught which 
he knew would be made by the depositors. 

The ''run'' came, surely enough, the next morn- 
ing. Punctually to the minute the bank opened 
its doors, and an hysterical crowd rushed in. 
''As usual, the most noisy and clamorous were 
men and women who held small certificates ; still, 
others with larger accounts, were in the crowd| 
pushing forward tw their balances." All claims 
were promptly met Several friends of Sherman 
merely asked his word of honor that their money 
was safe, and, on receiving the necessary assur- 
ance, went away without drawing it out Others 
accepted gold bars in lieu of coin. Out in the street 
charitable persons were making bets as to the hour 
at which Lucas, Turner and Company would close 
their doors; — and all the time other firms were 
reported to be in trouble. 

Sherman remained cool and confident, showing 
the same presence of mind and mental poise that he 
afterward exhibited so nobly in military crises. 
He even detected the humor of the situation. ' ' This 
run on the bank," he relates in his "Memoirs," 
" presented all tlie features, serious and comical, 
usual to such occasions. At our counter happened 
that identical case, narrated of others, of the French- 
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man who was nearly aqneesed to death in getting to 
the eoonter, and, when he received his money, did 
not know what to do with it. ' If yon got the money 
I no want him ; bnt if yon no got him, I want it 
like the deviL''' 

Many depositors shared the feelings of the French- 
man. When they received their money and found 
the bank still solvent, they began to re-deposit it 
In short, the pluck and apparent placidity of Sher- 
man, combined with the precautions he had taken 
to keep the bank in funds, saved the day. The firm 
of Lacas, Turner and Company emerged from Uie 
ordeal triumphantly, amid the wreckage of other 
banks and other fortunes. But public confidcuco 
in general finances was greatly shaken ; business 
became unsettled ; and finally the Sau Francisco 
house of Lucas, Turner and Company wound up its 
afiairs in honorable fashion. Its closing was done 
at the suggestion of Sherman, who reported to Mr. 
Lucas, the senior partner, that the latter's capital 
oould be used much more profitably in St Louis. 
In July, 1857, the ex-captain was established in 
New York, as manager of a new Wall Street firm, 
bearing the old name of Lucas, Turner and Com- 
pany.' 

Owing to the failure of Mr. Lucas, in St Louis, 
the new house was soon obliged to go out of business. 

* Before dismisBing Shennan*t California experienoos it may 
be noted that be was oommisBioned major-general of the Seoond 
DiTislon of the State Militia, and narrowly escaped an exciting 
bmab with a local Vigilanoe Committee, wbioh tried to eel 
hMll above the law. 
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It is pleasant to record, however, that when the af- 
biTB of the firm were straightened out, as they 
speedily were, no one lost a cent through the crash. 
Lucas and Sherman emerged with honor unscathed. 

Sherman now went back to San Francisco, at the 
request of Mr. Lucas, to make a final liquidation of 
the business of the California house. Li the latter 
part of July, 1858, he was again at his old home, in 
Lancaster, Ohio. ^^I was then unhampered," he 
records, '^ but the serious and greater question re- 
mained, — what was I to do to support my family, 
consisting of a wife and four children, all accus- 
tomed to more than the average comforts of lifof " 
In writing to John Sherman, about this time, he 
made two remarkable prophecies, one of which was 
to come true in several years, while the other would 
not be verified until he had gone over to the great 
army of the dead : 

'^ I think in the next ten years we will have plenty 
to do in the war line— Mormon war, civil broils and 
strife, contests for political power, growing out of 
slavery and other exciting topics, and last a war 
with Spain^ resulting in the conquest of Cuba." 

Events were certainly moving apace ; history was 
being made rapidly. Already the present Repub- 
lican party was an accomplished fact Politics, 
however, were hardly so engrossing to our ex-officer 
and ex-banker as the thought of mouths to be fed. 
In this predicament, while discussing ** what to do 
next," Sherman went out to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
as a partner in a law firm established by two of 
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Thomas Ewing's sons. He was not expected to 
give more than pacxsing attention to the purely legal 
bnaineBB of the firm ; his duties were to be in the 
line of collections and such details as his banking 
experience had qualified him for more eminently. 
Yet it was expedient that Sherman should take out 
a 'Mioense'' as a lawyer. '^What examination 
must I submit to f " he inquired of Judge Lecompte. 
''None at all," replied his honor; ^'I will admit 
you on the ground of general intelligence I " Thus 
Sherman became a member of the bar. 

Fdrtunatdy for his country, as it came to pass, 
Sherman's income from the firm proved hardly suf- 
ficient for the wants of his growing family. He 
looked around for something more to do. Being a 
man who always stared things frankly in the face, 
he must have asked himself more than once whether 
life had been a failure. As good luck would have 
it^ a military college was about to be organize d 
near Alexandria, Louisiana. Sherman applied for 
the position of superintendent, was elected thereto, 
and started for his new scene of work in the autumn 
of 1869. If "civil broils" could only be averted, 
he would doubtless spend many a year in the 
South. 

It is significant of the bitterness engendered by 
the Civil War that two of Sherman's biographers 
(the authors of ' ' Sherman and His Campaigns, ' ' pub • 
lished in 1865) should have regarded his appointment 
as superintendent as part of a great conspiracy of 
the SouUiem leaders. Here is the scheme these 
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)uograi>luM*H Hot forth, as it affected Oaptaiu Sher- 
mail: l>iiiiii|{ President Buchanan's administra- 
tion thoit) wiiH started throughout the slave states a 
movouHMit for the reorganization of the militia, the 
eslabUMhment and enlargement of state military 
ainidomit'K, h'^^ ^^^ collection of arms and other 
muuitiouH of war. The Federal Secretary of War, 
Mr. Floyd, '' thoroughly in the interests of the pro- 
slavery conspirators, aided them by sending to the 
arsenals in the slave states large quantities of the 
national arms and military supplies," and caused 
large sales of arms to be made secretly, at low 
prices, to the agents of these states. ''The pro- 
slavery leaders then began, quietly, to select and 
gather round them the men whom they needed, and 
upon whom they thought they could rely. ' ' Among 
the men thus fixed upon, according to this ingenious 
theory, was Captain William Tecumseh Sherman. 
'' Kecognizing his aptitude in military art and sci- 
ence, the leaders in Louisiana determined to place 
him at the head of the new State Military Acad- 
emy at Alexandria. It was explained to him that 
the object of establishing the school was to aid in 
suppressing negro insurrections ; to enable the state 
to protect her borders from the Indian incursions, 
then giving trouble in Arkansas and Texas ; and to 
form a nucleus for defense, in case of an attack by 
a foreign enemy." 

The question as to what extent, — ^how much or 
how little— the Southern leaders prepared for the 
inevitable war— now, happily, merely an academic 
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qnestion — ^need not be disotmed here. But it is 
absurd to think that there was any plot to bring 
Sherman to Louisiana for the purpose of winning 
him over to Southern allegiance. Had he ulti- 
mately thrown in his fortune with the Confeder- 
acy, Louisianians would have been pleased, natu- 
rally enough, but there was nothing of the under- 
hand in the appointment. At the time the above- 
mentioned biography was written, however, North- 
erners and Southerners were not devising compli- 
ments about each other ; the ^' era of good feeling " 
had not yet dawned. 

On New Year's Day of 1860 the << Louisiana Semi- 
nary of Learning and Military Academy" was 
opened "auspiciously," with an attendance of about 
sixty cadets who were to be educated on lines as 
near as possible to the West Point standard. Every- 
thing promised a happy and congenial existence for 
the sui>erintendent, who was taking a deep interest 
in the progress of the new institution. But as the 
weeks went on he began to see that, owing to the in- 
creasing political turmoil, his position was not a bed 
of roses. John Sherman was a candidate, in the na- 
tional House of Representatives, for the speakership, 
against Bocock, of Virginia, and as he was regarded 
in the South as an Abolitionist — " the most hor- 
rible of all monsters" — a great many people in 
Louisiana began to look upon his brother, the cap- 
tain, with a good deal of suspicion. Was it wise, 
they asked, to have the brother of an Abolitionist at 
the head of their military oolleget 
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One evening, at Baton Bongei Sherman attended 
a largo dinner party given by Thomas O. Moore, 
the Governor of Louisiana. A number of men 
prominent in the official life of the state were pres- 
ent When the ladies had left the table, and the 
wine and coffee werd^ circulating, the superintend- 
ent heard his name being frequently used at the end 
of the board over which the host presided. At 
length the governor called to him : <^ Captain Sher- 
man, you can readily understand that with your 
brother the Abolitionist candidate for speaker, some 
of our people wonder that you should be here, at 
the head of an important state institution. Now, 
you are at my table, and I assure you of my confi- 
dence. Won't you speak your mind freely on this 
question of slavery, that so agitates the landf You 
are under my roof, and, whatever you say, you have 
my protection." 

This was a sufficient challenge to Sherman. He 
answered : '^ Governor Moore, you mistake in call- 
ing my brother, John Sherman, an Abolitionist 
We have been separated since childhood— I in the 
army, and he pursuing his profession of law in 
northern Ohio, and it's possible we may differ in 
general sentiment ; but I deny that he is considered 
at homo an Abolitionist Although he prefers the 
free institutions under which he lives to those of 
slavery which prevail here, he would not of himself 
take from you by law or force any property what- 
ever, even slaves." 

^^ Give us your own view of slavery as you see it 
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here, and thronghoat the South,'' replied the gover- 
nor. 

This was, in sabstanoe, the saperintendent's an- 
swer: '' The people of Louisiana are hardly recfpon- 
Bible for slavery, because they have inherited it I 
have found here two distinct conditions of slavery, 
domestic and field hands. The domestic slaves, em- 
ployed by the £Emiilies, are probably better treated 
than any slaves on earth ; but the condition of the 
field hands is far different^ dei>ending more on the 
temper and disposition of their masters and over- 
seers than are those employed about the house. 
Were I a citiBen of Louisiana and a member of the 
legislature I would deem it wise to bring the legal 
condition of the slaves more near the status of 
human beings under all Christian and civilized 
governments. In sales of slaves made by the state 
I would forbid the separation of families, letting the 
father, mother and children be sold together to one 
person, instead of each to the highest bidder. 
Again, I would advise the rex>eal of the statute 
which enacted a severe penalty for even the owner 
to teach his slave to read and write, because that 
actually qualified property and took away a part of 
its value. For instance, there's the case of Henry 
Sami>8on, once the slave of Colonel Chambers, of 
Bapides Parish, who went to California as the serv- 
ant of an officer of the army, and who was after- 
ward employed by me in my bank in San Fran- 
cisoo. At first he could not read or write, and I 
could only afford to pay him $100 a month ; but he 
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was taught to read and write by Beillyi oar bank- 
telleTi when his services became worth $250 a 
month, which enabled him to buy his own freedom, 
and that of his brother and his family." 

One of the listeners (Sherman thought it was At- 
torney-General Hyams) struck the table with his fist, 
making the wine glasses ring, as he exclaimed: 
<<By Heaven, he is right I" Then followed for 
an hour a discussion which was pursued to its 
finish in all moderation and fairness on both 
sides. 

There is no doubt that many a Southerner would 
have been only too glad to see slavery abolished 
then and there, had he been able to divine how it 
oould be done without involving him in financial 
ruin. But the most rabid Abolitionists in the North 
refused to see this financial phase of the situation, 
although they would have been the very first to cry 
out had any one sought to attack their own vested 
interests. 

Sherman still hoped for moderation and compro- 
mise on the part of all concerned. ^'It would be 
the height of folly to drive the South to despera- 
tion," he tells John Sherman, ^^and I hoi>e, after 
the fact is admitted that the North has the majority 
and right to control national matters, they will so 
use their power as to reassure the South that there 
is no intention to disturb the actual existence of 
slavery. • • • If our country falls into anarchy 
it will be Mexico, only worse. Disunion would be 
civil war, and you politicians would lose all charm* 
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Military men would then step on the tapiS| and yon 
would have to retire.'' 

Ab the year 1860 progreased the position of Cap- 
tain Sherman in Alexandria became more and more 
strained — ^^too strained for comfort" The elec- 
tion of Lincoln to the presidency in Novemberi 
only increased the storm-clouds. ^' All attempts at 
reconciliation will faily" said Sherman several 
weeks later. As he was determined to remain true 
to the cause of the North, in case of open rupture, 
he lamented that his probable resignation from the 
Military Academy would make his fourth change 
of occupation in four years, '^ each time fit>m ca- 
lamity.'' And John Sherman was writing to 
him imperatively from Washington: "The very 
moment you feel uncomfoi^tablo iu your position in 
Louisiana, come away. Don't, for God's sake, sub- 
ject yourself to any slur, reproach, or indignity." 

The break soon came. South Carolina seceded 
in December, and Mississippi soon afterward; 
Louisiana was now ripe for revolt from the Union. 
Early in January, 1861, Governor Moore ordered 
the seizure of all the United States forts at the 
mouth of the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain, 
and of the United States arsenal at Baton Bouge. 
It seemed the irony of fate that 2,000 muskets, 300 
rifles, and a large amount of cartridges, which 
formed part of the contents of the arsenal, should 
have been sent, after its quick surrender, to the 
custody of Captain Sherman, in Alexandria. '^ This 
grated hard on my feelings," he says, '^and on 
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counting the arms I noticed that they were packed 
in tlie old familiar boxes, with the ^U. S.' simply 
scratched off." It was, therefore, not long before 
he had despatched to Governor Moore the following 
letter, which is a classic in its way : 

'<Sin: As I occupy a 9tM»i-military position 
under the laws of the state, I deem it proper to ac- 
quaint you that I accepted such position when 
Louisiana was a state in the Union, and when the 
motto of this seminary was inserted in marble over 
the main door : ' By the Liberality of the General 
Government of the United States — ^The Union: 
Esto PerpctuaJ* 

*' Recent events foreshadow a great change, and 
it becomes all men to choose. If Louisiana with- 
draw from the Federal Union, I prefer to maintain 
my allegiance to the Constitution as long as a frag- 
ment of it survives ; and my longer stay here would 
be wrong in every sense of the word. 

'^ In Uiat event, I beg you will send or appoint 
some authorized agent to take charge of the arms 
and munitions of war belonging to the state, or ad- 
vise me what disposition to make of them. 

'' And furthermore, as President of the Board of 
Supervisors, I beg you to take immediate steps to 
relieve me as superintendent, the moment the state 
determines to secede, for on no earthly account will 
I do any act or think any thought hostile to or in 
defiance of the old Government of the United 
States. 

^* With great respect, your obedient servant, 
"W. T. Sherman, 

^* SuperifUenaenL^^ 

Nothing could be more admirable in its construe- 
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tiooy temper and air of polite yet dignified adhesion 
to Federal principles than this letter. It was a 
gracefol yet decisive move to relievo the writer 
firom an untenable and illogical sitaation. 

In addition to this official letter Sherman sent a 
private one to the governor wherein he said 
frankly: ^'I have never been a politician, and 
therefore undervalue the excited feelings and opin- 
ions of present rulers, but I do think, if this people 
cannot execute a form of government like the pres- 
ent, that a worse one will result I will keep the 
cadets as quiet as possible. They are nervous, but 
I think the interest of the state requires Uiem here, 
guarding this property and acquiring a knowl- 
edge which will be useful to your state in after 
times." 

Tliroughout this whole episode Sbermau acted 
with the scrupulousness that always marked him, 
and with a tact which he did not always choose to 
show. It was argued in certain Southern quarters 
during the war that he had been guilty of a breach 
of hospitality in taking up arms against the Seces- 
sionists, but that was merely a criticism engendered 
by the acrimony of civil strife, and, possibly, by 
disappointment that so accomplished an army 
officer had been lost to their cause. 

The moderation of the captain in his views on 
the davery issue, his hopes for compromise, his 
want of sympathy for the fanatical *' negro wor- 
shippers," and the fact that he understood the 
intricate economic conditions existing in the slave 
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states, may have made some of tho Louisianians 
hope that he would throw iu his lot south of Mason 
aud Dixou's line. And here one is confronted 
with an interesting if somewhat idle query. Had 
Sherman been a i*esideut of Louisiana for, say, ten 
years, at the outbreak of the ** late unpleasantness," 
and had he come to look at things more and uioi*e 
from the view-point of Dixie, might he not have 
decided, when tho final word came, to fight for his 
^'adopted state" f Some readers may indignantly 
cry, ''No; it is impossible! What an idea!" 
But let it not be forgotten that environment moulds 
even the strongest men, and much talking of poli- 
tics may wear away even a native of Ohio. There 
is ceilainly something entertainingly paradoxical 
in the thought of Sherman enlisted under the 
''stars and bars," aud a possible substitution of 
"Marching through Pennsylvania" for "March- 
ing through Georgia! " 

One thing is certain. The authorities of the 
Military Academy, including the governor and 
other officials, parted from Sherman with a sense 
of deep personal regret, which they showed by 
adopting resolutions, hardly less laudatory than the 
minutes that boards of bank directors are wont to 
adopt for their deceased presidents or cashiers. 
The superintendent said farewell to Alexandria 
and proceeded to New Orleans, where he wound up 
his connection with the financial affairs of the insti- 
tution. His accounts were audited and found to be 
oorrect ; he was now ready to go North with a clear 
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oonsdenoe and the esteem of the men who were to 
be his i>olitical enemies for foor long year& 

At the hotel in New Orleans he sat at the 
table with Colonel (afterward General) Braxton 
Bragg and Mrs. Bragg. Jefferson Davis and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens had just been elected President 
and Yioe-Presidenty respectively, of the Ck>nfedcr- 
acy. Daring one of the meals Mrs. Bragg, in re- 
ferring to a recent military appointment made by 
Mr. Davis, said : '< You know that my husband is 
not a &vorite with the new President" 

Oaptain Sherman's mind was dwelling upon 
Abraham Lincoln as the new President<, so he 
answered : '^I didn't know that Colonel Bragg had 
ever met Mr. Lincoln." 

**I didn't mean your President, but our Presi- 
dent^" pointedly replied Mrs. Bragg. It was evi- 
dent, although Fort Sumter had not yet been fired 
npon, that the conflict between the states had al- 
ready earnestly b^un. 

While in New Orleans, Sherman visited Colo- 
nel A. C. Myers, quartermaster, who bad resigned 
from the United States army, and accepted service 
under the Confederacy. Myers occupied his old 
office in the liafayette Square Building, with the 
letters '*U. S.'* still plainly in evidence on his 
desk, papers and articles of furnishing. ''Don't 
yon feel funny f" asked the captain. 

"Why no, not at all," replied Myers. "The 
thing was inevitable ; secession is a complete suc- 
ceflB ; there will be no war ; the two governments 
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will settle all matters of business in a friendly . 
8pii*it^ and each will go on in its allotted sphere 
without further confusion." Indeed, there were 
many good people. North and South, who thought 
that the Union would be split in twain without the 
loss of a drop of blood. This mood is reflected in 
the memorable lines by Oliver Wendell Holmes on 
the secession of South Carolina: 

** She has gone— she has lefl us in pasBion and pride»— 
Oar stormy-browed sister so long al onr side I 
8be has torn her own star from our firmamenl's glow, 
And turned on her brother the faoe of a foe I 

" O Caroline, Caroline, child of the snn. 
We can never foi^get that onr hearts haTc been one,— 
Our foreheads both sprinkled in Liberty's name, 
From the fountain of blood with the finger of flame I 



** Has our lore all died out? Hare its altars grown cold ? 
Has the curse come at last which the fathers foretold? 
Then Nature must teach us the strength of the chain 
That her petulant children would serer in rain* 

" Go then, our rash sister I afar and aloof,— 
Ron wild in the sunshine, away from our roof; 
But when your heart aches, and your feet have grown son, 
Bemember the pathway that leads to our door.*' ■ 

In this poem we have regret at the secession of 
'' Sister Garoline,'' and the prophecy that she will 
finally come back into the Union ; but there is no 

'' Brother Jonathan's Lament for Sister CMoUna.'* 
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tliooght that bar conduct will cost the lives of thoa- 
fluids upon thoufluidB of men on both sides. 

It was this << Lament " that brought forth, in re- 
ply, the fiunons verses which bc^n : 

'* FmnwM I We mint part ; we hare turned from the land 
or our eoM-bearled brother, with tjnmnoos hand, 



Who 



all our rights m a faTor to grants 
toiilei ever ooroed the tting of a taiut'* 



Speaking of the sentiment in New Orleans at this 
time, Sherman records that the i>ooplo there con- 
sidered that Louisiana, by a mere declaration of the 
fiust, had become a free and independent state,— free 
to enter into any new alliance or combination which 
ahe chose. ^'Mcn were being enlisted and armed, 
to defend the state, and there was not the least evi- 
dence that the national administration designed to 
make any effort, by force, to vindicate the national 
authority. I therefore bade adieu to all my friends, 
and, about the 25th of February (1861) took my de- 
parture by railroad for Lancaster, via Cairo and 
Cincinnati." 

Sherman had closed another phase of his career. 
He was now about to emerge upon a stage where he 
would become, in time, one of the commanding 
figures, as well as one of the most hated of men 
among many of his old friends in the Southern 
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CHAPTER in 

THE GOMING OF THE STORM 

Sherman went northward with feelings of a 
gloomy uatui*e. Duriug his stay in Louisiana he 
had maintained his family comfortably in Lancasteri 
O. ; but now his salary as superintendent was at 
an end, and once more he was compelled to ask : 
^'How am I to support my wife and little onesf '' 
Even if civil war should come, he did not see how 
it could give him an employment generous enough 
to provide for those dependent upon him. He 
seems, at this time, to have been disposed to take a 
bitter, sarcastic view of the country's situation. 
He argued that the national crisis had been brought 
about by the politicians, North as well as South, 
and he believed, as a matter of ironic justice, that 
they should '' fight it out" themselves. There was 
always that same loathing, wherein one insensibly 
sympathizes, for the mischief-making of the aver- 
age '^statesman," selfish and dangerous of tongue. 

On the way home to Lancaster, the captain lis- 
tened careftdly to the talking, ofttimes loud and vio- 
lent, of his fellow passengers. In the South, as he 
tells us, the people were earnest and angry in their 
determination to break their bonds with the old 
Union ; whereas to the northward he saw nothing 
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bat apathy. It looked to him as if the people of the 
North would tamely submit to secession. '^The 
orators of the South used, openly and eonstantlyi 
the expressions that there would be no war, and 
that a lad^M iUmNe would hold aU the Nood to be 
ehed.'' 

On reaching Lancaster! and r^oining his family, 
Sherman found two important letters awaiting him. 
One was from his brother, John Sherman, urgently 
asking him to come to Washington ; the other was 
a hint from St. Louis that he would, if ho so de- 
sired, be made president of the Fifth Street Passen- 
ger Railway in that city, at a salary of 82,500 a 
year. Twenty-five hundred dollars was a much 
larger income before the war than it is in this lux- 
urious decade ; Sherman resolved to accept the 
position. But first he would visit John Sherman, 
as requested, and talk over the national situation 
with him. 

He reached Washington just after the inaugura- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. The capital presented a 
curious spectacle of unrest ; the people there acted 
as if they were living on the edge of a volcano, and 
knew not at what minute an eruption might occur. 
The Southerners alone seemed confident, as their 
representatives and senators were publicly with- 
drawing from Congress to join the new congress of 
the Confederacy. 

John Sherman, now a senator from Ohio, soon 
took his brother to call on the new President The 
interview was not an altogether satisfactory one to 
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the visitors. Perhaps Lincoln was not in a good 
humori owing to the cares of his position, or the 
imi>ortanity of those office-seekers who besieged 
him during the early months of his administration. 

'' Mr. Pi*esideuty" said the senator, introducing 
the visitori '*this is my brother, who is just up 
from Louisiana ; he may giro you some information 
you want" 

''Ah I" said Lincoln, cai*eles8ly, ''how are you 
getting along down there f" 

" They think they are getting along swimmingly,'* 
answered Sherman, in a sarcastic vein ; "-they are 
preparing for war I " 

"Oh, well, I guess we'll manage to keep house," 
said the President, laconically. 

Sherman, as it may be imagined, was "sadly dis- 
appointed" at what seemed to be the singular in- 
difference of Lincoln to the condition of affairs 
in the South. John Sherman, in his "Becol- 
lections," says, apropos of this interview, that 
while Lincoln did say, "I guess we'll manage to 
keep house," he also expressed a hope, which Will- 
iam T. Sherman knew to be delusive, that the dan- 
ger would pass by, " and that the Union would be 
restored by a peaceful compromise." According 
to the senator, this was undoubtedly the idea then 
uppermost in the minds of both the President and 
Mr. Seward. "At this time the public mind in 
the North was decidedly in favor of concessions to 
the South." 

When the two brothers were on their way back 
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from the White House, William Tecomseh burst 
forth into abuse of the i>olitician8. *^ You have all 

got things in a of a fix !" he growled, using 

an expression more forcible than complimentary, 
'^ and you may get them out as you best can. As 
for me, I am going to St Louis to take care of my 
family, and will have no more to do with it" 

John Sherman b^ged his brother to be more 
patient, but the latter only answered that he would 
not bo i>atient ; he ^^had no time to waif ; he was 
**off for St Louis." And off to St Louis he went 
forthwith, after making a stop at Lancaster for his 
feunily. On the first of April he was installed presi- 
dent of the Fifth Street Passcuger Kailway. He 
tried hard to settle down to his prosaic duties, with- 
out thought of the storm that was gathering over 
the nation, but it was no easy work for a man of his 
decided temperament to ignore facts. Events were 
moving apace, for Major Andersou, at Fort Sumter, 
was soon to be bombarded, and the torch of war 
would then be afiamc. The struggle was now on 
for the possession of the border states. Missouri 
had become uncertain ground ; in St Louis, where 
the excitement was at the highest pitch, the Confed- 
erate fiag was publicly displayed from the ** Rebel " 
headquarters at Fifth aud Fine Streeta In Lindell's 
Grove, at the end of Olive Street, there was a ** state 
camp of instruction" which was, beyond doubt, in 
the interests of the Southern cause, and '' designed 
to be used against the national authority in the 
event of the general government's attempting to 
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coerce the Southern Confederacy." In the arsenal 
were several companies of regulars, under the com- 
mand of Captain Lyon. Heated discussions took 
place every night at the hotels and taverns ; neigh- 
bors of long-time intimacy began to quarrel ; the 
newspapers grew hysterical ; threats of violence 
against either ^^Bcbels" or '^Abolitionists'' were 
heard on the respective sides. 

At this stage of the turmoil Sherman received the 
following telegram, under date of April 6th : 

'' Will you accept the chief clerkship of the War 
Department f We will make you Assistant Secre- 
tary of War when Congress meet49. 

" MOMTGOMEBY BLAIB, 

" PostftKuier-OeneraL^^ 

To this communication Sherman briefly replied 
by tel^raph : " I cannot accept" He supple- 
mented the refusal by a letter to the {Hmtmaster- 
general, in which he explained that he had just ac- 
cepted a i>osition as president of a street railway 
company ; that ho had rented a house and incurred 
other obligations, and did not feel at liberty to 
make any change. He added that he wished the 
new administration ''all success in its almost im- 
possible task of governing this distracted and an- 
archical people." 

Sherman's experience upon his visit to Lincoln 
may not have been conducive to an enthusiastic re- 
ception of Blair's offer, but Mrs. Thomdike is right 
when she says that " in writing to explain his re- 
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tami he does not state the real reason, which 
andoabtedly that he preferred active service," in 
thefidd.^ 

John Shennan thoroughly approved of his broth- 
er's determination not to take a civilian position 
under the govemmenti for he had great fiidth in 
William's abUity as a soldier. ** Yon ought to hold 
yourself in reserve," the senator quickly writes 
from Washington. << If troops are called for, as 
thqr surely will be in a few days, organize a regi- 
ment or brigade, either in St Louis or Ohio, and 
you will then get into the army in such a way as to 
ensure promotion, ^y all means take advantage of 
the present disturbances to get into the army, where 
you will at once put yourself in a high position for 
life. I know that promotion and every facility for 
advancement will be cordially extended by tlio au- 
thorities." The writer adds what^ in view of the 
gloomy outlook, was a wonderful and daring 
prophecy : '' Whatever you may think of the signs 
of the times, the government will rise from this 
strife greater, stronger, and more prosperous than 
ever. It will display energy and military power." 

It was this courageous faith in the future, really 
sublime in its way, that filled at least a few North- 
em hearts when the nation's life seemed most in 
Jeopardy, and that brought about, in the end, the 
restoration of the Union. It was this same sublime 
courage that inspired the Southerners, no less Ameri- 
can than ourselves, to fight valiantly until thciy had 
> VkU "Tbe Slieniuui Lettera,*' p. 109. 
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hardly the clothoB to shield their nakednefls nor 
food to put in their starving bodies. 

Two days after Uie deliverance of this prophecy 
Fort Sumter surrendered— the great four years' 
struggle had begun. John Sherman wrote his 
brother at once : ** We are on the eve of a terrible 
war. Every man will have to choose his position. 
You, fortunately, have the military educatioU| 
prominence, and character, that will enable you to 
play a high part in the tragedy. You can't avoid 
taking such a part Neutrality and indifference 
are impossible. . . . The administration in- 
tends to stand or fall by the Union, the entire 
XJuion, and the enforcement of the laws. I look for 
preliminary defeats, for the rebels have arms, or- 
ganization, unity ; but this advantage will not last 
long." 

There was no need to urge William Tecumseh 
Sherman, once he saw any chance of real fighting. 
He only wanted the actual thing,— not a burial 
among the archives of a Washington department 
He was soon writing to Simon Cameron, the new 
Secretary of War : 

*' Dear Sir : I hold myself now, as always, pre- 
pared to serve my country in the capacity for which 
I was trained. I did not and will not volunteer for 
three months, because I cannot throw my family on 
the cold charity of the world. But for the three 
years' call, made by the President, an officer can 
prepare his command and do good service. 

"I will not volunteer as a soldieri because right- 
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folly or wrougAilIy I fed nnnv illing to take a mere 
private's plaoey and having for many years lived in 
California and Louisiana, the men are not well 
enongh acquainted with me to elect me to my ap- 
propriate place. 

** Should my services bo needed, the records of 
Uie War Department will enable you to designate 
llie station in which I can render most service.'' 



Sherman showed his keen common sense in send- 
ing this letter to Gamcron. For some of his best 
friends, not to mention several officials in Washing- 
ton, had b^un to doubt his loyalty. He was a 
frank and voluble talker, when in the mood, never 
fearing to call a spade a spade ; and it is more than 
possible that his peri)ctual damning of the poli- 
ticians, whom he held responsible for the crisis of 
affairs, may have tended to make the more i*adiciil 
Northerners look upon him witli distrust. Further- 
more, he had no inclination to think that a man was 
in danger of the eternal fires simply because he 
owned slaves — and we know that some pious people 
looked upon a slave-owner as on a moral par with 
Satan. We can easily imagine Sherman anath- 
ematizing an Abolitionist as a '^ mischievous fel- 
low," and having one of his hearers run away to 
spread the news that the speaker was ^' wobbling " 
in his allegiance. 

In this connection John Gannon wrote of Sherman 
several years later, at the close of the war, that ^' he 
was not reticent, like Grant, but could dispute or 
make speeches by the hour. His oratory was robust 
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and forcible in the highest degree, and, when 
moved, the workings of his featores attested the 
vehemence of his feelings. . . • His nature was 
so fervent, his manner at times so eccentric, that 
many persons set him down as insane. But his sol- 
diers did not think so. His daring courage was of 
itself sufficient to give him popularity among 
them.'^ * 

It is Gannon, likewise, who gives us so graphic a 
picture of Sherman's personality that we may well 
quote it here. He was nearly six feet high, his 
frame muscular, though somewhat lean ; his consti- 
tution one of iron. His face was of *^ the true North 
American type, showing the English descent, yet 
with eveiy feature modified." His complexion was 
''blonde, though sufficiently weather-beaten; his 
hair light ; his eyes light blue, bright and quick, 
and gleaming very fiercely in his fits of anger. He 
was a great smoker, and in mentioning this fact 
some observers say that his was just the tempera- 
ment on which the use of tobacco has a bad effect — 
whence some of the excitement in his nature. He 
was by no means averse to spirituous refi*e8hment 
either, but in that never to excess. He was, like 
Grant, cai^eless of his personal attire ; wore a dingy 
uniform on campaign, and never buttoned up his 
tunic to the chin." His prominent foi*ehead, it is 
added, was the feature that most impressed observ- 
ers. It might have been said, too, that this face, 

■ "Onmt's GMupaign for the CSaptnro of Riohmoiid" ; a mosl 
IntHMliDgiiMimtiTO. 
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beaming with intcUigcucc, was undeniably hanbi 
or at least serions, in repose, but could soften won- 
derfolly when in animated couvci*satiou with con* 
genial associates. Indeodi it was the face of a man 
who could wage war most relentlessly and who yet 
had| withal, a softer side to his nature, which was 
by no means impervious to what the writers of the 
« eighteenth century floridly called ''sentiment^'' 

One biographer, Captain David P. Ck>nyngliam, 
speaks of Sherman's face as ''sharp and angular," 
covered with a cdiort, grizzly beard, of a sandy 
color. *' His eyes are piercing, with something of a 
harsh, cruel expression about them. His manner 
of speaking is rapid, and rather sarcastic.'' 

The general, as the writer of the present memoir 
recalls him, many years after the war, was an inter- 
esting, although by no means a handsome man, to 
gaze upon. tL\s filatures, strongly marked and fur- 
rowed, proclaimed that their possessor had helped 
to make history ; his eyes were of the kind to kin- 
dle alternately with the varied lights of anger and 
pleasure ; his nose was pugnacious ; his mouth, its 
expression softenoil by age, must once have been 
terribly unyielding ; his manner was nervous but 
sincere ; and his whole bearing that of a man who 
thoroughly believed in himself and his opinions. 

Some men achieve success by diplomatic means, 
by pliancy to the views of those above them, and, 
in short, through infinite pains to find out which 
** way the wind blows." Others achieve the same re* 
salts through an indomitable energy of character 
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that commands respect because of its utter indiffer- 
ence to cousequeuces. The face of Sherman was the 
face of the latter class. He was bound to make an 
impress on the world in some form. Had ho not 
succeeded he would surely have gone down into his- 
tory as a brilliant failure— a defiant^ censorious, 
uncomfortable martyr to his honest egotism. 

So much for Sherman's personal attributes. They 
had a sort of rugged charm of their own, and foi*med 
a correct barometer of the rugged soul within. 

Sherman's letter of explanation to Simon Cam- 
eron was written on May 8, 1861. This was a little 
more than three weeks after Lincoln, stirred into 
action by the bombardment and fiUl of Sumtei*, had 
issued his call for 75,000 volunteers with whom to 
put down the Rebellion. It will be noted that in 
his letter Sherman offers to enlist for three years — a 
proposition which many persons considered start- 
ling, not to say, absui*d, at that time. It was now 
the fashion in certain quarters in the North, to 
think that, if the seceding states were coerced back 
into the Union, the process would take only a few 
months. But Sherman, once so hopeful of compro- 
mise, had made up his mind that the South, now 
very much in earnest, would fight to the bitter end 
for what she chose to call her freedom. He knew 
that the Southerners were a brave people. Were 
they not, when all was said, Americans, just as the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, or New York, or 
Pennsylvania, were Americans f He criticised, too, 
lancoln's call because the ** best of men could bo 
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made only indifferent aoldiers iu three mouUuB," 
mnd the best of soldiers could accomplish nothing 
in three months ii^ such a country as ours. 

The answer to the letter came indirectly but 
none the less surely. On the 14th of May Sher- 
man received adispatch from Washington announc- 
ing his appointment as colonel of the Thirteenth 
Regular Infantry. It was high time for tlie new 
colonel to be off to action. St. Louis was in a tur* 
moil : the Southern ^mpathisers in Gamp Jackson, 
in lindell's Grove— the '' state camp of instruction " 
before mentioned— were captured by United States 
troops ; there had been firing on the crowd of specta- 
tors, and some fatalities. 

Shermani like Bichard, was himself again. 
Once more in the regular army, he snifTed the 
battle from afar like a young warhorse; ho was 
ready for the fray, slavery or no slavery, politicians 
or no politicians. Whatever his opinions as to past 
issues might be, and however much he might have 
hoped for compromise, he was eager to fight for the 
continuance of the republic The sentiment in the 
North was now crystallizing in favor of compelling 
the slave states to stay within the national union 
whether they would or not The bombardment of 
Sumter by Beauregard had given a fatal blow to the 
old theory of allowing the *' erring sisters" to de* 
part in peace. They must be brought once again 
under the paternal roof-tree, even if it were neces- 
oary to apply the lash. 
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Sherman resigned his presidenqr of the Fifth 
Street Railway, instmcted Mrs. Sherman to pack 
np and take her fomily to Lancaster, and harried 
on himself to Washington, where he reported in 
person to General Scott He there found *^ that the 
government was trying to rise to a level with the 
occasion.'' He thought that Lincoln's plan to raise 
ten new regiments of r^ulars (one of which was 
the Thirteenth Lifantry) and his call for 76,000 
volunteers, was totally ** inadequate," but he re- 
marks, *^ Still, it was none of my business." Li- 
stead of being allowed to recruit his new regiment, 
the colonel was detailed by Scott to remain in 
Washington for inspection duty (June 20th). 

At that time Winfield Scott, as the lieutenant- 
general of the army, was looked ui>on as the 
elderly but efficient Moses who was to lead the 
children of America out of the dangerous wilds of 
war into an epoch of peace and reunion. No one 
knew exactly how this was to be accomplished, 
for the officials in Washington were all more or less 
at sea, or at cross purposes as to methods, and only 
the Confederates seemed inspired with real confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. Begulars and militia were 
gathering in and about Washington, with General 
Mansfield commanding in the city, and Lnprin 
McDowell in charge on the other side of the 
Potomac, with headquarters at Arlington. The 
militia was evidently composed of the right ma- 
terial, but it was pretty raw material thus far. 
<< Their uniforms," as Sherman noticed, **were as 
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Tarioos as the Btates and cities from which they 
came ; their arms were also of every pattern and 
calibre; and they were so loaded down with over- 
coats, haversacks, knapsacks, tents and baggage, 
that it took from twenty-five to fifty wagons to 
move the camp of a rcigiment from one place to 
another, and some of the camps had bakeries and 
cooking establishments that wonld have done 
credit toDelmonico." 

In Pennsylvania another force under General 
Bobert Patterson had been collected and moved 
forward to WiUiamsport, Maryland, on the Poto- 
mac Biver. Colonel Sherman paid a visit to this 
army, where ho talked with his old classmate, 
General George H. Thomas and other ofiicers, who 
were of the opinion that the war would be short 
and decisive. And all the time the public was 
calling for speed in ending the coufiict and giving 
vent to the cry—" On to Kichmoud I " ' 

"While I was on duty with General Scott," says 
Sherman, "he frequently communicated to those 
about him his opinions and proposed plana He 
seemed vexed with the clamor of the press for 
immediate action, and the continued interference in 
details by the President, Secretary of War and Con- 
gress. He spoke of organizing a grand army of 
invasion, of which the regulars were to constitute 
the * iron column,' and seemed to intimate that he 

* Riofamoiid, Virginia, bad now been made the capital of the 
Oonfedefaoj, and became, of oonrae, the objective point of tbt 
prinoipal mUitary operations of the IJnion anniea in the east. 
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himself would take the field in person, although he 
was at the time very old, very heavy, and very 
unwieldy.'* 

The public at this time was impressed with the 
idea that one great blow against the Confederate 
stronghold of Bichmond would end the war. Scott 
could not resist the pressure, and none the less so 
because the (}onfederates now had two armies in 
front of Washington : one at Manassas Junction, 
commanded by Beauregard, with its advance guard 
at Fairfax (}ourt House ; and the other, under com- 
mand of General Joseph E. Johnston, at Win- 
chester. The lieutenant-general gave orders for 
a general advance against the enemy by the middle 
of July. General McDowell was to move from 
Washington and Patterson from Martinsburg. 
Colonel David Hunter was assigned to command 
the Second Division of McDowell's forces, and 
Sherman was ordered to take charge of Hunter's 
old brigade, consisting of five regiments, and form- 
ing part of the First Division, under General Daniel 
Tyler. 

In the meantime Congress assembled in special 
session (July 4th, 18G1), and Lincoln sent it a 
lengthy message wherein he recommended that 
the means be given to make the approaching con- 
test *^ short and decisive." That is to say, he 
called for at least 400,000 men and an appropria- 
tion of four hundred millions of dollars. ^' And 
having thus chosen our course, without guile and 
with pure purpose," he concluded, ^4et us renew 
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our trust in Ctod, and go forward without fear and 
with manly hearts." Mr. Lincoln was b^inning, 
after his slow but steady way, to feel his path and 
measure up to the sitnatioui even if he did look for 
a ** short and decisive " contest 

Sherman selected for his brigade in the field the 
Thirteenth New York Regiment, the Sixty-ninth 
New York, the Seventy-ninth New York, and the 
Second Wisconsin. A battery of regular artillery 
was also attached to the brig^e. The other regi- 
ment, the Twenty-ninth Now York, was left be- 
hii|d to take charge of defenses and camiw. The 
Sixty-ninth was an Irish regiment and immediately 
asserted the Celtic prerogative of ^'making trouble." 
The men had volunteered in New York early in 
April, for ninety days, but as they bad come via 
AunaiK>lis, owing to the disturbances in Baltimore, 
and had done guard duty on the railroad for several 
weeks before they reached Washington, it was about 
a month after their enrollment that they were mus- 
tered into the service. Some of the men asserted 
that they were entitled to their discharge in ninety 
days from the time of enrollment, instead of in 
ninety days from the time of the muster-in. 
Sherman submitted the question to the War De- 
partment, which promptly decided that the regi- 
ment would be held till the expiration of three 
months from the date of muster-in; i. 6., until about 
the first of August This supposedly settled the 
oontroversy. Corcoran, the colonel of the Sixty- 
ninth, and his officers generally, desired to go to 
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war, Sherman tells ns, bat a good many of the men 
were not so anxious. There were not a few recroits 
at that time who enlisted for what they thought 
was to be a dress parade, and who were quite ready 
to go home when they found that war meant some* 
thing more than the waring of flags and the strident 
music of brass bands. 

Sherman was now in his element, and worked day 
and night to prepare his raw troops for the advance. 
There was surely enough work for every commander 
in trying to bring order out of the general chaos and 
confusion. The government of the United States 
was finding it a great task to handle or direct the 
forces which a loyal North was now sending in for 
its defense. One felt in those early days of the 
conflict that we were merely playing with war. 
Uniforms were more in evidence around Washing- 
ton than discipline ; there was more talk and bluster 
than action ; and everything that was done, or about 
to be done, was rushed into print forthwith, so that 
the Confederates were able to keep thoroughly in- 
formed, in coqjunction with the aid of their many 
friends in the capital, anent the plans for their sub- 
jugation. But the public, ''drunk with hope,'' 
saw none of these things, or '' saw them double ; and 
those who might have led the people ran after them." 

It might be said, in defense of the delusions of 
the hour (exactly as Colonel S. M. Bowman i>ointed 
out) that the Union army was numerically stronger 
than the Confederate forces, as well officered, better 
equipi>ed, and as well instructed. But the Confed* 
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erates had the advantage of being on the defensive. 
On the other hand, '^ oor troops wonld have to move 
to find the enemy, and to attack him in his chosen 
position, or sostain his fire delivered from behind 
cover or from behind earthworks. But the salient 
point of this question is, that the result of any move- 
ment, by either side, was left to chance; no 
man could have indicated the causes which would 
determine the result It was purely chance whether 
any movement ordered from headquarters would be 
made at all ; a rare chance whether it would be 
made at the time designated in orders ; a miraculous 
chance if it were made exactly as ordered. By 
waiting a very little while, the result might have 
been reasonably assured. We could not wait In 
the American character Hope crowds Patience to 
the waU.^' * 

General McDowell began his advance on the 16th 
of July, with a force estimated at some 28,000 men. 
From this movement resulted the battle of Bull 
Bun, about thirty miles southwest from Washing- 
ton, where Beauregard and Johnston (the lat- 
ter had eluded General Patterson) won their first 
victory, and caused unpleasant surprise to cer- 
tain worthy persons in the North who had 
firmly believed that those ^^ cowardly rebels" would 
never look a Union army in the face. Sherman, 
who there received his real baptism of fire, tells us, 

' Bowman and Irwin, ** Sherman and Hin Campaigns. ' ' It mnsi 
not be foiKoiten, too, that the pnblio preirore wm increased by 
the oriee oiF lome enterprising newspaper editors, each of whom 
had a osrtain plan for ending the war. 
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some years later, that this was one of the best- 
planned battles of the Civil War^ but one of the 
worst-fought The men were not yet nerved up to 
the frightful sights and sounds of war ; it was too 
much like bringing a lot of kindcrgartncrSi willing 
but inexperienced, into the fray. ^* We had good 
organization, good men, but no cohesion, no real 
discipline, no respect for authority, no real knowl- 
edge of war. Both armies were fairly defeated and, 
whichever had stood fast, the other would have run. 
Though the North was overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion and shame, the South really had not much to 
boast of, for in the three or four hours of fighting 
their organization was so broken up that they did 
not and could not follow our army when it was 
known to be in a state of disgraceful and causeless 
fiight" 

It may be true, theoretically, that ^'both armies 
were fairly defeated," but the fact remains that for 
all practical purposes the Ck)nfederates were the 
victors, and that the moral effect of the battle was 
prodigious. The South was naturally jubilant at 
the result, and doubtless became over-confident ; the 
North was shocked, shamed, dazed — and was taught 
a usefiil lesson. Henceforth there would be no 
vaporings about ^^ cowardly rebels." 

As commander of his brigade, Sherman behaved 
throughout his first battle with a fine combination 
of gallantry and discretion, doing all that ho per- 
sonally could, however useless, to stem the tide of 
flight. He seems to have handled his brigade in a 
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masterly nuumer, as he put his regiments sacoess* 
ivdy into action ; but at last his forces, after valiaiit 
advances against a storm of shot and shelli went to 
pieces. This was about half-past three o'clock in 
the afternoon. Up to that time all had kept their 
places, and seemed perfectly cool, but the exposore 
to an intense fire of small arms, at short range, 
finally produced disorder. ^^ Men fell away from 
their ranks, talking and in great confusion," offi- 
cially reported Sherman. Many of his officers were 
sapposod to be dead or missing, and many wounded 
were being assisted to the rear. ^' We succeeded in 
partially reforming the regiments, but it was mani- 
fest that they would not stand, and I directed 
Ck>lonel Ck)rcoran [of the Sixty-ninth New York] to 
move along the ridge to the rear, near the position 
where we had first formed the brigade. General 
McDowell was there in jiersou, and used all possi- 
ble efibrts to reassure the men. By the active ex- 
ertions of Ck)lonel Ck)rcoran we formed an irregular 
square against the cavalry which were then seen to 
issue from the position from which wo had been 
driven, and we began our retreat toward the same 
ford of Bull Bun by which we had approached the 
field of battle." On reaching Ceutreville Sherman 
found McDowell, who then hoped to rally the army 
and make a final stand. '^ But about nine o'clock 
at night I received from General Tyler, in person, 
the order to continue the retreat to the Potomac 
This retreat was by night, and disorderly in the ex- 
treme. The men of different regiments mingled to- 
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gether, and some reached the river at Arlingtoiiy 
some at Long Bridge, and the greater jmrt returned 
to their former camp, at or near Fort Corcoran. I 
reached this iK>int at noon the next day, and fonnd 
a miscellaneous crowd crossing over the aqaeduct 
and ferries. Ck)nceiving this to be demoralizing I 
at once commanded the guard to be increased, and 
all persons attempting to pass over to be stopped. 
• . . Ck>mparative order was restored, and all 
were posted to the best advantage.^' 

It was gloomy and drizzling when Sherman 
reached Fort Ck)rcoran, but the day was no gloomier 
than the military outlook. Every one seemed to be 
demoralized ; the nation, or the northern part of it, 
had gone into sudden mourning. But there was a 
quick reaction^ aa the people girded their loina anew 
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The offioer explained that he did not need a leave 
of absence. He had engaged to serve his ooontary 
for three months only, he said, and had ahready ex- 
ceeded that time. He was a lawyer ; he had n^- 
lected his business long enongh| and proposed to go 
home. Some of the soldiers of his regiment listened 
eagerly as he spoke. Sherman saw that now was 
the time for discipline, very mnch needed. So he 
replied sharply : ^^ Captain, this question of your 
term of service has been submitted to the rightfiil 
authority, and the decision has been published in 
orders. You're a soldier, and must submit to or- 
ders until you are properly discharged. If you 
attempt to leave without orders it will be mutiny, 
and I will shoot you like a dog I Go back into the 
fort now J instantly, and don't dare to leave without 
my consent ! " 

Sherman had on his overcoat, and may, as he 
naively admits, ^'have had bis hand about the 
breast" Be that as it may, the captain, after a 
brief pause, walked back sullenly into the fort 

This incident had a sequel that proved character- 
istic of the peculiar humor and shrewdness of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The very same day Ck)lonel Sherman 
(he was still a colonel in the regular service al- 
though commanding a brigade of volunteers) met 
the President and Mr. Seward, driving in an open 
hack toward Fort Corcoran. He eagerly inquired 
if they were on their way to his camps. "Yes," 
replied Lincoln ; " we heard that you had got over 
the big scare, and we thought we would come over 
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and see the boys.'' By invitatiou of the Prasidenty 
Sherman jumped into the hack, and the party was 
driven into camp. On their way Lincoln hinted 
that he would like to speak to the soldiers of the 
brigadei to cheer them up and inspire them with 
confidence. Whereupon Sherman, with good, hard, 
unemotional sense, suggested that Lincoln should 
discourage all cheering or hysterical noise of any 
kind. '< We had enough of tiiat before Bull Bun 
to ruin any set of men," he explained in effect, 
« and what we need now are cool, thoughtful, hard- 
fighting soldiers — ^no more hurrahing; no more 
humbug." 

Lincoln took the advice in the best of heart, and 
. was evidently pleased at the practical qualities of 
the colonel. In fine, they got along much better 
than at their meeting in the White House, when 
the President had announced his intention '^to 
keep house." ' When he reached the first camp 
of the brigade, Lincoln made an admirable ad- 
dress to the men, Aill of hope, and well seasoned, no 
doubt, with those moral platitudes which he knew 
so well how to deliver as if they were not platitudes. 
Once, when the men began to cheer, he promptly 
checked them with the quizzical warning : *^ Don't 

* Sherman was one of the very few generala who aeldom 
grieved LiDooln. ... He had learned to cherish the mosl 
profooDd respeol for Lincoln. • . . There ia no doubt thai 
Linooln'a earliest impressioiis of Sherman were qnite as tin- 
favorable to Sherman as were Sherman's early impressions of 
Lincoln.— Alexander K. MoClnre, in "Lincoln and Men of 
War Times." 
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cheer, boys. I oonfeas I rather like it myself, bat 
Colonel Sherman here says it^s not military, and I 
gocsB we had better defer to his opinion.'' 

Thus they passed through all the camps of the 
brigade, the cleanliness of which drew forth many 
compliments from Mr. Lincoln, who admitted that 
this was the first bright moment he had experienced 
since he had heard the mortifying news from Bull 
Ban. At length, when they reached the men of the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment^ the mutinous captain forced 
his way through the crowd to Lincoln's carriage 
(wherein was Sherman, on the front seat) and said : 

*^Mr. President^ I have a cause of grievance. 
This morning I went to speak to Golond Sherman, 
and he threatened to shoot me 1 " 

^^He threatened to shoot you, did you sayf" 
echoed Mr. Lincoln, who was standing up in the 
hack, facing the soldiers. He had told all the men 
not to hesitate to appeal to him personally in case 
they felt themselves aggrieved. Here was the cap- 
tain's opiM>rtunity. 

^^ Tes, sir, Colonel Sherman threatened to shoot 
me," he reiterated. 

The President stooped his gaunt form toward the 
officer, as he said, in a loud stage whisper : ^^ Well, 
if I were you, and he threatened to shoot, I would 
not trust him, for I believe he would do it" 

The soldiers laughed, and tlie captain, unable to 
stand the ridicule, disappeared from the crowd, as 
he does from history. 

After the carriage had been driven on, and Sher* 
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man had explained the nature of the grievance, 
Lincoln said : ^^ Of course I didn't know anything 
about it, but I thought you knew your own busi- 
ness best" 

Lincoln's answer to the captain had an immediate 
effect in restoring order. The mere narration of 
this episode serves to show more clearly than a 
hundred chapterSi how much the raw army stood 
in need of discipline in those early days of the 
sti'uggle, when soldiers were too prone to think 
that, as members of a great democracy, they were 
''as good as," if not better than, their superior 
officers. 

But now that illusions were over — now that others 
saw, as did Sherman, that ''hurrahing" and 
"spread-eagleism" should be replaced by solid, 
hard work on the part of both soldiers and govern- 
ment, — things underwent a marvelous change. 
George Brinton McClellan, who had made a reputa- 
tion for himself in western Virginia, was summoned 
to Washington, and organized the Army of the 
Potomac in masterly fashion. In organization was 
his strength ; only as an aggressor was he lacking. 
Troops began to pour in from all quarters ; the pa- 
pers were full of the wonderful executive ability of 
the "young Napoleon." 

Li tiie meantime Sherman was appointed a briga- 
dier-general of volunteers (August, 1861), and or- 
dered to the new Dex>artment of the Cumberland, 
embracing Kentucky, Tennessee, etc., as second in 
command to Brigadier-Oeneral Robert Anderson. 
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Sherman was glad of the assignmeut, and none the 
len 00 becanee he did not wish to be placed at the 
head of an army. He was more modest than some 
of the oommandenu When he mentioned to Lin- 
coln his desire to serve under another general, the 
President said ^'yes'' with alacrity. His chief 
trouble, observed Lincoln with a twinkle in his in- . 
acrutable eyes, was to find places for ^^ the too many 
generals who wanted to be at the head of afiairs." 

The new brigadier-general soon found that his 
responsibilities were greater than he had expected. 
Hardly had he reached Kentucky, to confront the 
peculiar military and political situation in that state 
— ^he found " the young men were generally iiicliucd 
to the cause of the South," while the older men of 
property desired to be neutral — than General An- 
derson relinquished his command, owing to broken 
health (October 8th). ** I must go away, or it will 
kill me," said Anderson, pathetically. General 
Sherman himself was now forced to assume the 
leadership. He found the position a thankless one. 
Indeed, he was soon to be heralded throughout the 
North as a mad man — simply because he had more 
sanity than some of the civil authorities in Washing- 
ton. He would be classed in many of the newspa- 
I>ers as mentally unbalanced ; more than one official 
would consider him a mental and physical wreck ; 
the Assistant Secretary of War, Colonel Thomas A. 
Soott, would say to Colonel McClure, ^^ Sherman's 
gone in the head I " Truth is not always welcome ; 
the teller of it is occasionally doomed to martyrdom. 
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AT WAB IN KAJtNlBT 

^I^E aituation in Kentucky was a peculiarly try^ 
ing one, from a military standpoint, owing to the 
mixed political conditions which hemmed in the 
commander of the Department of the Cumberland. 
Shei^man was glad to hear that Brigadier^Gcocr^ 
Baell would soon arrive from California to relieve 
him. While he was waiting, trying as best he could 
to cope with impossibilities, Secretary of War Cam- 
eron, who had in his train several war correspond- 
ents, honored him with a visit at Louisville. On 
inquiring as to the condition of affairs in the De- 
partment, Cameron was surprised at Sherman's an- 
swer that they were ^^as bad as bad could be.'' 
Later, when the party were at the Oalt House, the 
secretary said : ^^ Now, General Sherman, tell us of 
your troubles." 

The general looked suspiciously at the corre- 
spondents. '^ They are all friends," explained Cam- 
eron ; ^^you may speak freely." Thereupon Sher- 
man poured forth his woes, complaining, among 
other things, of the insufficient number of troops 
allowed him, and the scarcity of arms. He be- 
lieved that there was throughout the state a large 
number of Union men of the more substantial kind^ 
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irho^ overawed by the CJonfederatee and beyond 
tbe reach of the Federal foroeSi were therefore 
obliged to remain neutral. At his lowest computa- 
tion there were then 35,000 organized insurgent sol- 
diers in Kentucky, who contemplated a grand ad- 
vance toward the Ohio Biver. To expel the enemy 
from the state, he went on, he needed at least 60,000 
men, instead of the much smaller number-Hsay, 
15,000 to 18,000— allotted to him. Sherman added 
that to carry the whole war to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and crush all opiKMsition to the Union in the entire 
Mississippi Valley, at least 200,000 troops would be 
requisite for the use of the government 

Simon Cameron asked, not without irritation: 
'^ Where do you suppose. General Sherman, all this 
force is to come from f " ' 

Sherman replied that he did not know ; that it 
was not his duty to raise and place the necessary 
military force in the field ; that such a duty apper- 
tained to the War Department There is a tradi- 
tion, characteristic enough if true, that he also 
bluntly said to the secretary : ''You can at least 
stop playing politics, and let the young men who 
want to come forward and enlist-, keep coming. 
Instead of that the politicians at Washington are 
discouraging them, and trying to make the country 
believe that this war is going to blow over in a lit- 
Ue while I" 

Cameron promised to do what he could to relieve 

"See Um report of the interriew, written Angiist 34, 1806, hj 
GeoHsl ThoniM J* Woodt who was preeenk 
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Shennan's embarrassmenty bat it is evident that he, 
like many others, failed to realize the gravity of 
the general sitaation. And now Sherman, who had 
underestimated rather than exaggerated that sitoa- 
tion, was to be rewarded for his candor by being 
declared "insane" — a ** visionary lunatic'' — a 
"military imbecile." The interview at the Oalt 
House became public property, and the newspapers, 
or some of them at least, were soon jeering at the 
general. It was said that he had asked for 200,000 
men for service in Kentucky ; that he was suffering 
from nervous fear and took a frightened view of 
things ; that he had made the most absurd demands 
upon the secretary of war. And the secretary, so 
said Dame Bumor, looked upon Sherman as an 
officer whose mind had become unbalanced through 
great responsibilities and poor health. So the story 
went, increasing in sensationalism as it progressed, 
while it proved a toothsome morsel for the kind 
public, which is not averse, usually, to reading dis- 
agreeable things— of others. 

About the middle of November Sherman was re- 
lieved of his command by Buell, as he had expected, 
and was transferred for duty to the Department 
of the Missouri. A few days later he was sent to 
Sedalia, to inspect the camp there. After he had 
concluded his work and given certain instructions 
as to the disposition of troops, he was ordered back 
to St. Louis, where he made his report to M^jor- 
General Halleck, then commanding the Department 
of the Missouri. 
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The pablio interpreted the arrival of Bnelli and 
Sherman's recall from Sedalia, as a sign that the 
latter had lost the confidence of the anthorities, and 
was looked apon as *^ dangerous." The clamor 
against him was kept ap with such vigor that he 
went home to Lancaster on a twenty days' leave of 
absence, that time might be allowed for the storm 
to blow over. 

One can imagine the feelings of Sherman when, 
early in December, during his Lancaster furlough, 
he read the following editorial in the Cincinnati 
Qmmereial: 

** The painful intelligence reaches us in such form 
that we are not at liberty to discredit it, that (Gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman, late commaDder of the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, is insane ! It appears that 
he was at times, when commanding in Kentucky, 
stark mad. We learn that he at one time tele- 
graphed to the War Department three times in one 
day for x>ermi8sion to evacuate Kentucky and retreat 
into Indiana. He also, on several occasions, 
frightened the leading Union men of Louisville al- 
most out of their wits by the most astounding rep- 
resentations of the overwhelming force of Buckner, 
and the assertion that Louisville could not be 
defended." 

It should be remembered that General Buckner 
(who was destined, as a sign of national reunion, to 
be one of the pallbearers at General Grant's 
funeral) had been making things very unpleasant 
for Kentucky 'loyalists." 
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The editorial continued : ^^ When relieved from 
the command in Kentucky ho [Sherman] was sent 
to Missouri, and placed at the head of a brigade at 
Sedalia, where the shocking fact that he was a mad 
man was developed by orders that his subordinates 
knew to be preposterous and refused to obey. He 
has, of coursCi been relieved altogether from com- 
mand. The harsh criticisms which have been lav- 
ished upon this gentleman, provoked by his strange 
conduct, will now give way to feelings of the deep- 
est sympathy for him in his great calamity. It 
seems providential that the country has not to 
moui-n the loss of an army through the loss of the 
mind of a general into whose hands were committed 
the vast responsibilities of the command in Ken- 
tucky.*' 

Sherman threw down the paper in disgust 
^' Well, now, I shouldn't be surprised if they would 
fasten that on me," he cried. ^^It's the hardest 
thing in the world for a man to prove himself sane, 
especially when many i>eoplo think his ideas wild ! " 
He at once wrote a letter to General Halleck 
wherein he complained of the CammercidPs attack, 
and explained that he had imprisoned a reporter 
of this very pai>er in Louisville for visiting certain 
camps without his leave, and, indeed, against the 
general's positive orders. *' These newspapers have 
us in their power," he added, ''and can destroy us 
as they please, and this one can destroy my useflil- 
ness by depriving me of the confidence of officers 
and men." 
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It may be noted, in passing, that this experience 
with the Qmrnerekd did not tend to make Sherman 
any more cordial toward war correspondents— a 
class of men, for whom, with some exceptions, he 
manifested a mixtore of hatred and contempt He 
believed that in their zeal for their respective jonr- 
nals, they were too ready to give to the public mill* 
tary information which proved nscful news for the 
enemy. There is no donbt that war requires the 
most rigorons sort of telegraphic and postal censor- 
ship, no matter what truthful platitudes may be 
uttered as to the ^^ freedom of the press." 

Halleck did what he could to soothe the wounded 
feelings of Sherman and his relatives ; but there is 
no doubt that for a time he had lost confidence in 
the judgment of his angry subordinate. For he bad 
written to General McClcllan just before the publi- 
cation of the article in the Commercial^ that General 
Sherman's movement of troops around Sedalia 
(where he was authorized to assume command in 
case of i>oesible danger of attack) had not been satis- 
factory. '^ I am satisfied," Halleck went on, 'Hbat 
General Sherman's physical and mental system is so 
completely broken by labor and care as to render 
him for the present entirely unfit for duty. Per- 
haps a few weeks' rest may restore him. lamsatis- 
fied that in his present condition it would be dan- 
gerous to give him a command here." 

It is certain that Sherman, for a time, was looked 
upon askance by the military Solons and by the 
foolish optimists at Washington. Hia nervousness 
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of mauoer, which may then hfive amotintod to 
irascibility, probably iiicreasod the impreissiou that 
he was Buffering from haUucinatiOD due to over- 
work, A physiciau of to-day would have advised 
a hospital and the ^* rest cure." Timej however, 
BveDged him uobly* At no diBtant day Sherman 
would live dowu these calumnies, and by hia bril- 
liaut conduct be restored to public favor. As 
Colonel McClure observes, he was the only military 
man of that particular period of the war who 
thoroughly and accurately appreciated the situ- 
ation in the southwest, and bia estimato of the 
requisite forces was proved to be substanti^ly cor- 
rect. '^Bnellj who succeeded 3herman in com- 
mand, had nearly 60,000 men when he was ordered 
to Grant at Shlloh, and fully 200,000 men were 
reapers in the harvest of death before the re- 
bel liou was conquered in the southwest and the 
father of Waters again went 'uuvexed to the 
J" 



On returning from his leave of absence Sherman 
found that Halleck was b^ inning to move his 
troops. One part, under General Grants was 
ordered up the Tennessee Biver; another part, 
under Curtis, in the direction of Springfield, 
Missouri. Sherman was now assigned to Curtis'^ 
place in command of the camp of instruction at 
Benton Barracks, back of North St Louis (De- 
cember 2dd). To understand his Aiture move- 
ments we must see what was happening in the 
west. 
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In January, 1862, the Union armies everyirhero 
numbered over 800,000 men, backed by a floct^ at 
varions points, of more tlian 200 vessels. McClellan 
had been resting all winter on the Potomac, organiz- 
ing his great army. In his front was General 
Joseph R Johnston, disciplining his own soldiers 
and preparing for the spring campaigns. In the 
west affairs were being conducted on a more ac- 
tive scale. General Halleck had a command of sa- 
preme importance, which embraced two distinct 
fields of military operations, extending from the line 
of the Cumberland Biver westward toward Kansas, 
and divided by the Mississippi Biver. Of these the 
most important was that east of the Mississippi. 
The Confederates held Colombus, on that river; 
Fort Henry, on the Tennessee ; Fort Donelson, on 
the Cumberland ; and Bowling Green, in the De- 
partment of the Cumberland — positions which gave 
the key-note to the control of western and central 
Kentucky. It was Hallcck's duty to penetrate the 
Confederate line of defense. This was to be done 
by breaking its centre, or, in other words, by a 
movement up the Tennessee Biver. This move- 
ment resulted in General Grant's capture of Fort 
Henry (February 6, 1862)." 

Just a week later Sherman was ordered to Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, to look after the work of forward- 
ing supplies and men to (General Grant. Tlie latter 
marched across to Fort Donelson, on the Cumber- 

■ See Dodge's **Biid*8 Eye View of Our CiTil War/' and 
' D aocTlrwiii'i **8beniuui and Hit Cainpaigni.'» 
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land, a distance of ten milcss and with the assist- 
ance of the naval flotilla, captured its garrison of 
12,000 men under Buckner (February 16th). It was 
here that Grant sent his celebrated message to 
Buckner, ^'I propose to move immediately upon 
your works." The North now resounded with the 
name of Ulysses 8. Grant Poor Sherman, faith- 
ftdly attending to routine work, was lost to sight in 
the rush of events. The newspapers even forgot to 
serve up the usual breakfast fare for their readers ; 
thel^end, ^^ Sherman is insane^'^or *^ Sherman's 
health is hopelessly broken" — disappeared from 
print It looked, for the matter of that, as if our 
general would go through the war in a subordinate 
capacity, with mild honor but sana fame. Some 
men might have resigned from the army in disgust 
But Sherman was like Beiyamin Franklin, who 
once said that he was not possessed of the virtue of 
resignation. 

It was in the bitterly contested battle of Shiloh 
or Pittsburg Landing (April 6th and 7th) that 
he emerged from the cloud of public censure, and 
showed the fine material that was in him. From 
that moment he b^gan to see life in more roseate 
lights. 

The two brilliant victories of Grant at Forts Henry 
and Dondson, had ruined, as they were intended 
to do, the centre of the Confederate line ; General 
Albert Sidn^ Johnston, who was in supreme com- 
mand of the enemy here, and who was looked upon 
as the fondest hope of the South on the military 
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fiddy was obliged to retire to a new line along the 
Hemphis and Charleston Bailroad. Having sne* 
cessiyely evacuated Golombus and Kashvillei and 
practically abandoned KeuUickyi ho determined to 
concentrate his army around Corinth, Miss., a 
distance of twenty miles from the now historic 
Pittsburg Landing. 

Grant proposed to ascend the Tennessee Biver, 
and try to break this new line along the Memphis 
and Charleston Bailroad, of which Corinth, of course, 
formed the centre. He took his army to Pittsburg 
Landing, on the Tennessee Biver, and by orders 
from Halleck, Buell, with 37,000 men, was dis- 
patched from Nashville, to re-enforce him. Hal- 
leck was now (March 11th) made commander of 
the Department of the Mississippi, embracing all 
the troops west of a line drawn indefinitely north 
and south through Enoxville, Tennessee, and east 
of the western boundary of Missouri and Arkansas. 
General Mitchell was sent out with a division to 
seize some point of vantage on the Memphis and 
Charleston Bailroad, which had great value to the 
enemy ; he succeeded in capturing Huntsville and 
occupied Bridgeport 

In the meantime Johnston advanced firom Cor- 
inth, in order to fall upon Grant's army (comprising 
nearly 40,000 fighting men) before Buell should ar- 
rive with the re-enforcements. Johnston made his 
onslaught on the Union forces, as planned, and for 
a time victory seemed to perch on the banners of 
the Secessionists. The Union lines wavered ; the 
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sarprise had proved demoralizing. For a while 
apparently there was no hope for Grant's startled 
soldiers. Then comes the death of the gallant Al- 
l)ert Sidney Johnston. Beauregard, succeeding to 
the commandi and thinking that Buell is still a 
goodly distance away, calls a halt on the battle until 
the following morning, when he hopes to have his 
troops reformed for victory. But Buell is at hand ; 
his forces, or at least 20,000 of them, come up in 
time for the second day's battle. Beaun^rd makes 
a desperately heroic struggle to retain his advantage 
of the day before, and by skilful management he al- 
most succeeds in turning the Union left. ^^But 
Buell's men have profited by their rigid discipline. 
Their ranks are adamant They will not be denied. 
An order for a general advance is given. Wallace 
comes up on the right Victory shifts to the stars 
and strii>es. The exhausted Confederates are forced 
in conAision from the field." 

The fight was one of the fiercest of the war. 
Beauregard reported his entire loss as 10,699 ; the 
Union losses, according to one estimate, aggregated 
1,700 killed, 7,495 wounded, and 3,022 prisoners. 
The struggle had been so severe that for a time 
the victors were worn out and nerveless. ^^All 
the division, brigade and regimental commanders, 
were busy," says Sherman, ^^ in collecting stragglers, 
regaining lost property, in burying dead men and 
horses, and in providing for their wounded." 

How came Sherman himself into the battle, and 
what did he accomplish f While at work at Fa- 
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dacah he organized a diviBion of his own oat of 
the troops arriving there, as General HaUeck, who 
now considered that his ^^ health'' was '^restored/' 
bad promised the ex-** lunatic '' that he might take 
the field to assist in the coming movementa ' On 
the 10th of March Sherman embarked this new 
division on the Tennessee Biver, and, after certain 
manosnvring, we find him stationed just back of 
Pittsbnrg Lauding. This was in accordance with 
the plan to attack the enemy at Corinth, when the 
necessary forces had arrived, and secure his surren- 
der. Here, finally, the Army of the Tennessee, 
under Grant, waited patiently for the arrival of 
Buell, who was marching to the rescue with CAlm 
but provoking deliberation. "The importance of 
the crisis was apparent," says Colonel S. M. Bow- 
man, " for Johnston would naturally seek to strike 
Grant before Buell's arrival, but Buell marched his 
troops with the same deliberation as if no other 
army dei>ended upon his promptness." But-, to 
give the other side of the picture — and there wero 
often two sides to these stirring war landscapes — 
Dr. Bopes says, in his "Story of the Civil War," 
that as Halleck had never intimated that he had 
any doubt as to Grant's safety, "Buell pursued his 
march with primary regard to the comfort and 
efficiency of his soldiers. The truth is, that the 
object of Buell's march, as it was understood both 
by him and by Halleck, was, — to use Buell's own 

'See the letter whidi HaUeok wrote Thomas Ewing on Febni- 
My 16^ 1803, in ng/ud toSbeniuui's oondilioD. 
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wordSi wkioh are very jast, — ^ not to succor General 
Grant's army, but to form a junction with it for an 
ulterior offensive campaign.' " 

Be that as it may— and the battle of Shiloh will 
ever cause controven^ — Albert Sidnqr Johnston 
made his descent before the arrival of the re- 
enforcements. *^On Sunday morning, the 6tli| 
early,'' reports Sherman, ^* there was a good deal 
of picket-firing, and I got breakfast, rode out along 
my lines, and, about four hundred yards to the 
front of Appier's raiment (Fifty-third Ohio), re- 
ceived ih>m some bushes in a ravine to the left 
front a volley which killed my orderly, Holliday. 
About the same time I saw the rebel lines of battle 
in front coming down on us as far as the eye could 
reach. All my troops were in line of battle, ready, 
and the ground was favorable to us. I gave the 
necessary orders to the battery (Watcrhouse's) at- 
tached to Hildebrand's brigade, and cautioned the 
men to reserve their fire till the rebels had crossed 
the ravine of Owl Creek, and had begun the ascent ; 
also, sent staff officers to notify Generals McCler- 
nand and Prentiss of the coming blow. Indeed, 
McGlemand had already sent three regiments to 
the support of my left fiank, and they were in posi- 
tion when the onset came. In a few minutes the 
battle of Shiloh b^gan with extreme Airy and lasted 
two days." 

The battle took its name from Shiloh Ghurch, 
near Pittsburg Landing. Pittsburg itself was a 
mere steamboat landing, situated in a deep ravine, 
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4own which the Corinth road led to the Tennefl^ee 
Siver. The groand in front of the Landing was an 
undulating table-land, a hundred feet above the 
road-bottom, lying between Lick Creek and Snake 
Creeki two little tributaries of the Tennessee ; Owl 
Creek, rising near the source of Lick Creek and 
flowing in a northeasterly direction, emptied into 
Snake Creek. The Confederates had formed under 
cover of the brush lining Owl Creek bottom ; after 
opening fire from their artillery, they were soon 
moving forward the infantry across the open ground 
and up a dope which separated them from the lines 
of the Union Army.' 

Sherman saw that the enemy designed to pass his 
left flank, and fall upon Generals McClernaud and 
Prentiss, whose camps were two miles back from 
the Tennessee Biver. Very soon the sharp, crack- 
ling sound of musketry and the booming of artillery 
announced that Prentiss was engaged, and later 
Sherman inferred that he was falling back. Regi- 
ments now began to break in disorder ; the enemy 
pressed on madly ; it looked, for a time, as if Shiloh 
was to end in a Union panic Through all the 
danger of the day, through all the fierce noise and 
confusion, Sherman retained his coolness, inspiring 
all around him, and giving the lie, then and there, 
to the critics who had called him a faint-hearted 
fool. After ten o'clock the Confederates made a 
furious attack on General McClernand's front 
'' Finding him pressed,'' writes ShermaUi in his 
> '* Sherman and His GMnpaigm." 
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official report, ^^I moved McDowell's brigade di- 
rectly against the left flank of the enemyi forced 
him back some distance, and then directed the men 
to avail themselves of every cover — ^trees, fallen 
timber, and a wooded valley to our right We held 
this position for four long hours, sometimes gaining 
and at others losing ground ; General McClcmand 
and myself acting in perfect concert, and struggling 
to maintain this line." It was a terrific ordeal, 
through which these two generals remained as self- 
possessed as if they were playing a quiet game of 
chess. Later they selected a new line of defense, 
with its right covering a bridge over Snake Creek, 
by which General Lew Wallace was expected to 
approach with re-enforcements. As they fell back 
to this position the enemy's cavalry charged them, 
but was finely repulsed by an Illinois regiment. 
Later, McClernand's division made a dashing 
charge against the enemy, ^'and drove him back 
into the ravines to our front and right," reports 
Sherman. ''I had a clear field, about two hun- 
dred yards wide, in my immediate front, and con- 
tented myself with keeping the enemy's infantry 
at that distance during the rest of the day." 

There is no need to give in detail the story of 
Sherman's great service to the Union on that or the 
succeeding day at Shiloh. Throughout the whole 
action he displayed surprisingjudgmcnt and skill 
in the managtment of his men, and although severely 
wounded in the left hand on the first day, and again 
wounded on the second day, besides having three 
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kofMt diofe from Qndor him, he wu never abeent 
fhmi his poet Ooneideriiigliowiiewlieirutoreel 
murflve it may be tratliftiUy enid that he proved a 
mairel in the way he rallied iUtering troopi^ in- 
ipired ffae braver men, and eooUy ionied his orders 
smidtifae storm of iron. Orant^ between whom and 
Sherman there would always exist the firmest 
friendship^ afterward said of him: '^AtthebatUe 
of Shiloh, on the first day, he held, with raw troops^ 
the key-point of the landing. It is no disparage- 
ment to any other officer to say that I do not be- 
lieve there was another division commander on the 
fidd who had the skill and experiraoe to havedone 
it To his individual effbrts I am indebted for the 
sucoesBof that battle.'' General Halleck announced 
that Sherman, according to unanimous opinion, 
'' saved the fortunes of the day," on April the 6th, 
and '^ contributed largely to tiie glorious victory " 
of the second day's battle. As a result he was pro- 
moted to a m^jor-generalcy of volunteers (May 1, 
1862). 

Sherman was fortunate in emerging so bril- 
liantly from an action which was very harshly criti- 
cised in certain quarters. For it was maintained by 
some that the army at Pittsburg Landing had been 
not merely surprised, but surprised in the most 
disgraceful way } and there were all sorts of 'wild 
rumors afloat^ including one that General Grant had 
been drunk at the beginning of the battle. Sher- 
man says, as to the last aosertion : ^'Personally I 
saw General Grant, who with his staff visited me 
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about 10 A. M.y of the Gth, when we were desperately 
eugaged.'' Ab to the *^ disgracefUIuess '' of the sur- 
prise we fiud Shermau writing to bis brother, the 
senator, in his gmphic, vehement way : 

^ ' The scoundrels who fled their ranks and left about 
half their numbei* to do their work have succeeded 
in establishing their story of surprise, stuck with 
bayonets and swords in their tents, and all that 
stuff. They were surprised, astonished and dis- 
gusted at the utter want of resi>ect for life on the 
part of the Confederates, whom they have been 
taught to regard as inferior to them, and were sur- 
prised to see them approach with banners fluttering, 
bayonets glistening, and lines dressed on the centre. 
It was a beautiful and dreadful sights and I was 
prepared for and have freely overlooked the fact 
that many wilted and fled, but^ gradually recover- 
ing, rejoined our ranks. But those who did not re- 
cover their astonishment had to cast about for a 
legitimate excuse; and the cheapest one was to 
accuse their ofiScers, and strange to say, this story 
is believed before oui-s, who fought two whole days. 

'' In this iust€Uice the scamps will soon learn their 
mistake. Those who ran and cried ^surprise,' 
*cut up,' etc, expected all who stood to their work 
to be killed, but all were not. killed, and enough 
remain as witnesses, after the public are satisfled 
with the horrid stories of men butchered, etc.' 
• . • For two days they hung about the river 
bank, filling the ears of newspaper reiK>rters with 
their tales of horrid surprise." 
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This is not a very gratifying description, but it is 
evidently a trae one, and shows ns, better than a 
dozen histories, that war is not all heroism, waving 
of flags and valor. It incidentally gives ns an- 
other instance of why Sherman disliked newspaper 
correspondents, who did so much, in this case, to 
impress the pnblio with the mistakes of Shiloh. 
One thing at least is certain : The battle will be the 
subject of spirited discussion so long as war histor- 
ians and the inevitable '^ military experts'' shall 
endure. 

After the fight Beaur^ard returned to Corinth, 
nnpursued by Grant, whose critics asserted that he 
should have used his tired men to chase the enemy. 
Halleck now arrived on the scene to take personal 
command of the armies under Grant, BucU and 
Pope. The last-named general was diverted from 
his success along the Mississippi Biver, and brought 
over to assist in besieging Corinth. Halleck evi- 
dently shared the prejudices rampant just then 
against Grant, for in reorganizing the forces 
(wherein Sherman was assigned to an important 
division) he gave Grant the nominal position of 
'^ second in comtaiand." This assignment left 
him without any well-defined duties, and he nat- 
urally looked upon it as little less than a polished 
insult And now it is that we see Sherman saving 
this great officer for future services to his govern- 
ment. 

During a visit to Halleck's headquarters Sherman 
was informed that Grant had applied for, and re- 
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odvedi a thirty-days' leave of absence, and proposed 
going away the next morning. Sherman knew 
that this probably meant a permanent withdrawal 
from the army, for he realized how Grant was chaf- 
ing ander the slight which had been put upon him 
by Halleok. So, with the best intentions that man 
ever had, he galloi>ed off to the camp of the dis- 
credited general. 

As he rode up, he found M%jor Bawlins and 
other members of Grant's staff surrounded by 
chests and articles which indicated a sort of mil- 
itary moving day. Sherman inquired for '^the 
general," and was shown to his tent. Here he 
found Grant assorting letters and papers, and tying 
them up with red tape into little bundles. The 
visitor asked Grant if it were true that he was going 
away. 

^^Tes," was the laconic answer. 

*^ What is the reason f " demanded Sherman. 

Grant replied— and we can fancy him taking the' 
ever-present cigar from his mouth: << Sherman, 
you know. Tau know I am in the way here I I 
have stood it as long as I can, and I can endure it 
no longer." 

" Where are you going to t " 

"ToSt-Louia" 

" Have you any business there! " 

"Not a bit I" 

Sherman, who had, as he confessed, received new 
life from the battle of Shiloh, and no longer fretted 
over the old allegations as to his " crasiness," was 
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now intent on bearing patiently the ^' dings and ar- 
rows'' of misfortune. He argued that if Grant re- 
tired, events would go ^^ right along,'' and he would 
be forgotten ; whereas, if he remained in the army 
'* some happy accident might restore him to favor 
and his true place." Grant took this advice in a 
friendly spirit, and promised to do nothing rash. 
Shortly thereafter he wrote Sherman that he had 
decided to remain with the army. In answering 
this note General Sherman said: ^'I ... am 
rejoiced at your conclusion to remain ; for you could 
not be quiet at home for a week when armies were 
moving, and rest could not relieve your mind of the 
gnawing sensation that ii\}iistice had been done 
you." 

Thus it appears that in his interview Sherman 
wrought better than he then knew. Nothing 
speaks more eloquently in his behalf than this epi- 
sode. Some generals, more jealous than he, might 
have been only too glad to get rid of Grant as a 
dangerous rival. But through all the pettiness of 
the war — and Heaven knows that it was full of 
smalluess, bickerings and false pride in certain di- 
rections—there stands out, in bold and delightful 
relief, the steadfast trust which Grant and Sherman, 
the two greatest military figures of the conflict, on 
the Northern side, maintained in each other. 

On the dOth of April the grand army under Hal- 
leek, estimated in round numbers at 120,000 men, 
began its movement against Ck>rinth, where Beaure- 
gard, now re-enforced by General Van Dom, had 
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fortified himself for the comiug ordeal. The ad- 
vance, as General Grant says, in his '^ Personal Mem- 
oirS|" '^ was a si^ge from the start to the dose.'' The 
Union troops '^ were always behind intrenchmeutSy 
except, of coarse, the small reconnoitring parties 
sent to the front to clear the way for an advance." 
Indeed, the army was thoroughly entrenched all the 
way from the Tennessee Biver to Ck>rinth. About 
the 28th of May General Logan told Grant that he 
knew the Confederates were evacuating Ck>rinth. 
It was said that loaded trains had been heard leav- 
ing the place. Logan was right; the stronghold 
was being abandoned by the Confederates, who had 
manfully cheered every time an empty train reached 
there, in order to give the '' Taukees" the impres- 
sion that re-enforcements were arriving. When the 
Union troops marched into the town they found 
neither active Confederates nor stores of any kind. 
The trophies of war comprised a few '^ Quaker 
guns,'' otherwise black logs pointed in a threaten- 
ing fashion toward the Northerners. ~ 

Beauregard had wisely abandoned the place as 
untenable. The evacuation had great strategic 
value for the North ; the Confederates were now 
driven out of west Tennessee. Soon Port Pillow 
was evacuated, and Memphis surrendered (June 6th) 
to the Union forces. The Mississippi Biver was 
open from its source to the latter point; while 
the Federals also held New Orleans and Baton 
Bouge. The possession of the Mississippi from 
Memphis to Baton Bouge, with Yicksburg as the 
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dikf irt(|6crtiTe^ now bcMMine s matler of tbe lim 
portanoe. It was evident that the western annto 
had aoeompliahed much moie than had MeCMIan 
and the fSraroeB in the Bast 

Daring the movement to Oorinth Shemmn acted 
with a dash and good aenae that in^areaaed the rep- 
Qtatton he had made at Shiloh. There was no 
clianoe for mnoh brillian<7 under the caationa ad- 
vance of Hallecki who moved aa an engineer rather 
than aa a strategist Yet Sherman gave more than 
one evidence of his energy and skill ; as, for in- 
stance^ when his men gallantly carried two poai* 
tion% one of which was two miles out fix>m the main 
line of the enemy, on a commanding devation, and 
defended by an entrenched battery with infantry 
snpjiorts. After numcroos activities Sherman was 
ordered by Grant, who had been appointed to com- 
mand the Army of the Tennessee, to repair to 
Memphis and put it in a state of defense. Halleck 
had just been made commander of all the armies of 
the United States, with headquarters in Washing- 
tpn. 

When Sherman arrived with his troops in Mem- 
phis (July 21st) he found the place ''dead.'' All 
churches, schools and stores were closed ; the scene 
was one of dreariness, and the citisens, who were 
naturally in qrmpatby with the South, either kept 
sullenly indoors or moved about with resentftd 
fiMKS. It was one of those times when the con- 
queror did not receive the customary crown. The 
general caused all the dosed places to be openedi 
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f«Btored the old city goveromeut to its public func- 
tions, brought an air of peaceful prosiKtrity once 
mor^ into the streets, fortified his position, drilled 
his division, watched the military situation in west- 
ern Tennf^see, and sharply supervised the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs in the town. He acted as a 
shrewd soldier and a good buEiness man, and realiz- 
ing that be was in the midst of a hostile popalation 
he wisely divested himself of any shreds of scnti* 
ment He was a man who never let the feeling 
which he undoubtedly posseeacd interfere with the 
stern, harsh duti^ of war y be became such an 
adept in hiding his heart by a barrier of bayonets 
that a good many of our Southern brethren— some 
of whom still live — came to regard him as a won- 
derfully close imitation of the Eiapcror Nero. 

Hii> ability as an administrator is well shown by 
a reference to his letter- book. His correspondence 
therein, which emphasises his peculiar talents of 
expression, covers the widest range of subjects, 
from matter's of supreme military importance to in- 
str actions as to the pettiest details of municipal 
government. At one time he addresses a long let- 
ter to Mr. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
testing against the government's policy of allowing 
speculators to purchase cotton within the tines of 
t he Go nf cd eracy . * ^ I f England ev cr threatens war, ' ' 
he says, * ' because we don' t furnish her cotton, tcU her 
plainly if she can't employ and feed her own people, 
to send them here, where they can not only earn an 
honest living, bat soon secure independence by 
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moderate labor. We are not bound to ftirniah her 
cotton.'" 

Again, Sherman writes to the editor of the Mem- 
phis Vf^m^ Appeal: ^'Personalities in a newspaper 
are wrong and criminal. Thus, though you meant 
to be complimentary in your sketch of my career, 
you make more than a dozen mistakes of fact, which 
I need not correct, as I don't desire my biography 
to be written till I am dead. . . . Use your in- 
fluence to re-establish i^stem, order, government 
You may rest eaqr that no military commander is 
going to neglect internal safety, or to guard against 
external danger ; but to do right requires time, and 
more patience than I usually possess. If I find the 
press of Memphis actuated by high principle, and a 
sole devotion to their country, I will be their best 
friend ; but, if I find them personal, abusive, deal- 
ing in innuendoes, and hints, at a blind venture, 
and looking to their own selfish aggrandizement and 
fame, then they had better look out ; for I regard 
such persons as greater enemies to their country, 
and to mankind, than the men who, from a mis- 
taken sense of State pride, have taken up muskets, 
and fight us about as hard as we care about" 

Then we see Cteneral Sherman writing to Oraut, 

under date of August 26th : '^The newspapers are 

accusing me of cruelty to the sick — as base a charge 

as ever was made. I would not let the sanitary 

' II wm luitnral thai in diaousBiDg Ihia inlrioate cotton ques- 
tion General Sherman should resard it from the standpoint of 
the imperatire military man, ratoer than from the more sabUo 
Tiew-point of the I 
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oominittee carry off a boat-load of sick because I 
have no right to. We have good hospitals here, 
and plenty of thenu Oar r^mental hospitals are 
in the camps of the men, and the sick do much bet- 
ter there than in the general hospitals. So say my 
division snrgeon and the regimental surgeons." 

In a letter to the editor of the Memphis BuUeiin 
he says, in stating his willingness to follow up a rea- 
sonable complaint against the misbehavior of any of 
his soldiers : *^ In some instances where our soldiers 
are complained of they have been insulted by sneer- 
ing remarks about * Yankees,' 'Northei*n barbar- 
ians,' * Lincoln's hirelings,' etc. People who use 
such language must seek redress through some one 
else, for I will not tolerate insults to our country or 
cause. • • . I will punish the soldiers for tres- 
pass or waste, if adjudged by a court-martial, be- 
cause they disobey orders ; but soldiers are men and 
citizens as well as soldiers, and should promptly 
resent any insult to their country, come from what 
quarter it may. . • • Insult to a soldier does 
uot justify pillage, but it takes from the officer the 
disposition he would otherwise feel to follow up the 
inquiry and punish the wrong-doers." 

About the same time the general is writing, in a 
sarcastic vein, to John Sherman that ^* the people 
are always right Of course, in the long run, be- 
cause this year they are one thing, next year another. 
Do you say the people were right last year, in say- 
ing, acting and believing that 30,000 [men] were 
enough to hold Kentucky and carry on an offensive 
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war against tbeSoatht 'Thepeople' isavagaeez- 
pressioiL'' 

These are not very spectacular glimpses of war, 
perhaps, but they show the trials that beset Sher- 
man, and the problems with which he grappled, 
when his way was not illumined by the glamour of a 
soldier on the field of battle. If they show him in 
some testiness of temper, it must yet be admitted 
that any general in the heart of a hostile people 
does not find life a bed of roses. If the imperturba- 
ble Lee had not been stopped at Gettysburg and had 
captured Philadelphia, he would doubtless have 
found the inhabitants of the ''City of Brotherly 
Love "equally hard to bear with, and might have 
lost not a littlo of that philosopliic calmness which 
suggests so closely the character of General Wash- 
ington. 

And in spite of his acerbity, and his hatred of the 
taunts of certain citizens of Memphis, Sherman 
could descend, or ascend, to a bit of courtesy toward 
the enemy that indicated the gentleman ''to the 
manner born," rather than the uncompromising 
soldier. For instance, when Van Dorn, the Ck>n- 
federate general, had his headquarters in Holly 
Springs, and tried, by means of spies, to secure sup- 
plies from Memphis, Sherman prevented him from 
obtaining things of any importance, but "con- 
nived," as he frankly states, at the Ck>nfederate's 
receiving, for his own personal use, cigars, liquors, 
boots and gloves. This was a courtesy that the lat- 
ter should have appreciated, and Sherman, who 
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knew the value of good whiskey and fine cigarsi 
would doubtless have expected equal consideration 
under similar circumstances. But when it came to 
smuggling through medicines and provisions for 
Van Dorn's camp, the Union general was again the 
stern soldier. 

Once one of his officers found in a bam, on a farm 
outside of Memphis, a handsome city hearse, gor- 
geously decorated with plumes. The fanner ex- 
plained that ^' they had had a big ftineral out of 
Memphis," but investigation proved that the ooffin 
in the hearse contained a fine assortment of medi- 
cines for the use of Van Dorn's army. 

It need hardly be chronicled that the hearse got 
no farther toward the enemy. Sherman observes, 
with a twinkle in his eye no doubt, as he wrote, that 
thus, ^* under the pretense of a first-class funeral, 
they had carried through our guards the very things 
we had tried to prevent. It was a good trick, but 
diminished our respect for such pageants after- 
ward." — 

But events are hastening, if a trifle slowly. 
FetUna lente was the motto at this stage of the game 
of war. Let us follow Sherman on to Yioksburg. 
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ON TO VIOK8BUBO 

The complete opening of the MisBissippii from 
source to mouth, had now become the tiUima thtUe 
of the Union campaigns in the west. Shortly after 
the battle of Corinth (where the Confederates were 
aererely repulsed, on October 3 and 4, 1862, they 
having recruited their strength for a struggle to re- 
take the place), General Grant proposed to Halleck 
a movement having for its end the capture of Yicks- 
burg. Yicksburg was of great importance to the 
enemy, in that it occupied, as Grant pointed out, 
the first high ground coming close to the river be- 
low Memphis. From Yicksburg, too, a railroad 
ran eastward, connecting with other roads leading 
into Southern territory ; while on the opposite side 
of the Mississippi was a second line which ran to 
Shreveport, Louisiana. At this particular time 
Yicksburg was the only channel connecting the 
parts of the Confederacy divided by the river. * * So 
long as it was held by the enemy the free navigation 
of the river was prevented. Hence its importance.'' 

Early in November Grant began this new cam- 
paign from Jackson, Tennessee, by a movement on 
Grand Junction, on the Mississippi Central Bail- 
road, which the Confederate general, Pemberton, 
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tlieu occupied* Grant's moviag force compnaed 
about 30,000 men ; he estimated that Pembcrtou 
had al>out the same number of ciToctivea McPher- 
mn oommanded Grant's left- ^ing; C- B. Hamilton 
had the centre ; while Sherman was still at Memphis 
with the right wing. The movement resulted in the 
capture of Grand Junction and La Grange (Novem- 
ber 8th). A few days later Grant's cavalry was in 
Holly Springs, and Pemberton fell back south of 
the Tallahatchie Biver. Thereupon Grant sent 
Sherman the following laconic despatch : 

*' Meet me at Columbus, Kentucky, on Thursday 
next. If you have a good map of the country south 
of you take it up with you." 

When the meeting took place, Sherman was or- 
dered to join Grant with two divisions, and, if pos- 
sible, march them down the Mississippi Central 
Railroad. It was not long before Sherman had ex- 
ecuted this order with a promptness that won praise 
from his superior, but in the meantime the plan of 
campaign against Yicksburg was changed. Sher- 
man was ordered to take charge of the new expedi- 
tion, with the co-operation of a gunboat flotilla un- 
der the command of Admiral Porter. Grant ex- 
plained that Sherman, with a force of nearly 
40,000 men, was to transport the troops by boat 
down the Mississippi, and try to capture Yicks- 
burg from the rear by making a landing up the 
Yazoo Biver, which empties into the Mississippi a 
few miles above the city. The garrison at Yicks- 
burg was then small ; and Grant hoped so to hau- 
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die his troops that he might keep Pemberton away 
firom there. 

A large fleet of steamboatSy protected by Ad- 
miral Porter's ganboats, was soon bearing Sher- 
man's army down the Mississippi Biver, making a 
magnificent sight ''Some few guerrilla parties 
infested the banks, but did not dare to molest so 
strong a force." 

It is plain that Sherman's heart beat high as he 
sorveyed the fleet steaming down the river ; he al- 
ready saw Vicksborg within his grasp. But the 
best-laid plans of generals sometimes have a way 
of going awry, owing to the contemptuous refusal 
of the enemy to do the things expected of them. 
Pemberton managed to get into Yicksburg before 
Sherman arrived on the scene. And this is the way 
it happened. While Grant pushed forward to help 
in the movement the two Confederate generals, Van 
Dom and Forrest, joined in an operation against 
his line of communications. Van Dorn captured 
Holly Springs (December 20th) with its valuable 
stores of food and munitions of war, while several 
important bridges in Grant's rear were destroyed 
about the same time. The colonel who surrendered 
the post was dismissed the service, but his disgrace 
could not change the situation. The loss of Holly 
Springs was a sad blow to Grant, whose base of sup- 
plies had thus been cut off. In order to re-establish 
his base he was obliged to fall back, and Pemberton 
was enabled to retire gracefully into Yicksburg. 

Meanwhile Sherman, who was not overtaken with 
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the news of Grant's disaster, reached the month of 
the Yazoo the day after Christmas. He ascended 
the river to a point below Haines Blnff, some two 
hundred feet high, landed his men, and made an 
assault upon the enemy's strongly fortified position 
at that place (December 29th). He hoped thus to 
reach the rear of Yicksburgi cut the railroad, and 
isolate Pemberton, whom he fondly supposed was 
having trouble with Grant He had no means of 
knowing that Pemberton was then in the city, 
coolly watching his every operation. The Union 
general was repulsed, after a gallant attack, with a 
loss of 175 killed, 930 wounded and over 700 miss- 
ing. He did not abandon hope, but the whole 
movement resulted in a disheartening failure, 
which, as Colonel Dodge truly says, ''was not 
caused by want of courageous effort or intelligent 
action." Probably it is just as well that Sherman 
did not effect a lodgment on the hills behind Yicks- 
burg, for his forces might have fallen into any trap 
that Pemberton chose to lay for them. '"' 

The day after New Year's, 1863, Sherman heard 
that General McClernand was at hand, having been 
appointed to take command of the ''expeditionary 
force on the Mississippi Biver." When he was met 
by McClernand, that general explained the misfor- 
tune which had overtaken Grant; and Sherman, 
choking down his disappointment, was obliged to 
admit that under these changed circumstances 
the present movement was hopeless. But in the 
North there were some critics — "military experts'' 
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of oonne— who raisod the cry that Shemuuii al* 
though no longer a lanatiCy was a '' bongler." His- 
tory has completely vindicated the general, and no 
one was quicker to aid her in this connection than 
Grant himself. ''The rebel position," he says^ 
'' was impregnable against any force that could be 
brought against its front" * 

When General McClernand arrived to take com- 
mand he seems to have had no definite plan of 
action for opening the navigation of the Mississippi 
and, as he euphoniously expressed it, ''cutting his 
way to the sea." Tlie sea was there, of course, down 
below New Orleans, but how was one to "cut" to 
itf It was finally decided that nothing could be 
done against Vicksburg for the present, and Sher- 
man, no doubt hoping, with the eagerness of a very 
human man, to reap some glory from the ill-fated 
expedition, suggested that they return via the Ar- 
kansas River, and attack Arkansas Post, or Fort 
Hindman — a place over forty miles above its mouth, 
garrisoned by about 5,000 GonfedeTates. General 
McClernand consented, after some hesitation, and 
soon the gunboats of Porter and the transports 
bearing the troops were steaming up the Mississippi 
once more. On the 6th of January Sherman is 
writing to his brother : 

" We are now en route for the Arkansas. Up 
that river the enemy is entrenched. • . • Now 

' Bherroan oonld not nue one-fourth of hia foroe. Hia efforts 
to OAptare the oitj, or the hish ground north of it» were i 
Mrilj umiYAiling.— " Pereoniu Memoira of U. 8. Gnmi." 
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it is unwiae to leave such a force in our rear and 
fiauky and inasmnch as General Grant is not pre- 
pared to march down to Yicksburg by land, we can 
attack this Post of Arkansas, and maybe reach Lit- 
tle Bock. Success in this quarter will have a good 
effect on the main river. But in the end Yicksburg 
must be reduced, and it is going to be a hard nut to 
crack.'' 

And he adds : '' I suppose you are now fully con- 
vinced of the stupendous energy of the Soutti and 
their ability to prolong this war indefinitely, but I am 
further satisfied that if it lasts thirty years we must 
fight it out, for the moment the North relaxes its 
energies the South will assume the offensive, and it 
is wonderful how well disciplined and provided 
they have their men." 

The transports and gunboats finally came within 
range of Fort Hindman. A bombardment by the 
latter was followed by an assault from the troops 
and marines, and the capture of the post, with the 
taking of 4,800 prisoners and seventeen guns (Jan- 
uary 11th). This ended the expedition up the 
Arkansas, and Grant, who had at first been inclined 
to disapprove of the movement as an unnecessary 
side issue, felt all the more confidence in Sherman 
when he realized the importance of the removal 
of nearly 5,000 Confederates from the scene.' 

Sherman has left^ in his ^^ Memoirs," a graphic 

' " Five tbouflond Oonfederete troops left in tbe rear might have 
Qsnsed us maoh trouble and loos of property while naTigatiiig 
tbe liWnippi/' aajB Ormnt. 
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aooonnt of the surrender of the post '^ As the gun- 
boats got closer up I saw their flags actually over 
the parapet of Fort Hindman, and the rebd gan- 
ners scamper out of the embrasures and run down 
into the ditch behind. About the same time a man 
jumped up on the rebel parapet just where the road 
entered, waving a large white flag, and numerous 
smaller white rags appeared above the parapet 
along the whole line. I immediately ordered| 
'Cease firing I' and sent the same word down the 
line to General SteelCi who had made similar prog- 
ress on the right, following the border of the 
swamp.'' Sherman ordered his aide. Colonel Day- 
ton, to jump on his horse and ride straight up to 
the large white flag ; and when Dayton's horse was 
on the parapet the Qencral followed with the rest of 
his stajQT. On entering the line, he saw that the 
Union guns had done good execution ; for there was 
a horse battery in evidence, and ** every horse lay 
dead in the traces." Dead men were lying around 
"very thick " ; the scene was one of desolation. 

Sherman inquired who commanded the Confeder- 
ates at this point of the line. A certain colonel 
stepped forward and claimed the honor. When 
General Churchill, the commander-in-chief of the 
fort, api>eared on the scene, he asked furiously : 
" Why, colonel, did you display the white flag t" 

'^ I received orders to do so from one of your 
staflf I" answered the colonel, manfully. 

Churchill, according to Sherman, angrily denied 
ever giving such an order, and there was then 
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enacted an unosoid scene — that of two Confederate 
officers disputing w^th each other whilst a victorioos 
Union general acted as peacemaker. 

'' It makes little difference now/' remarked Sher- 
man, whO| tired and powder-b^rimod though he 
was, must have appreciated the ironical humor of 
the situation ; '^ you are in our power now I '' The 
officers had the sense to stop quarreling; Fort 
Hindman was now a Union post. 

After the capture, Sherman had an amusing in- 
terview with General Mcdemand, who, by virtue 
of his appointment, had been theoretically in com- 
mand of the expedition, and who arrogated to him- 
self the whole credit thereof. McClemand was in 
high spirits. He exclaimed repeatedly : ^ ' Glorious ! 
Glorious I My star is ever in the ascendant I '' He 
spoke of the troops in a complimentary way, but 
seemed very jealous of the work of Admiral Porter. 
The admiral had already told Sherman that he fdt 
a '^ strong prejudice " against the general. 

'^ FU make a splendid report I '' went on McGler- 
nand. ^' It's glorious ! " Sherman, who had no ex- 
alted opinion of his superior (whom he regarded as 
that most dangerous specimen of the military 
species, a ''soldier-politician ") unromantically an- 
swered by asking for something to eat and drink. 
That night he slept with the colonel who had been 
engaged in the dispute with General Churchill. 
The two made some coffee, ate their bread together, 
and talked politics until quite late, when they sank 
to sleep on straw saturated with the blood of 
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dead or wounded men. Booh are ihe oontraiti of 



MoClenuuid ran Us erratic coniae in tiie Union 
armyi and has long einoe been forgotten.' He 
lacked one of the greatest gifts of the socoessftil 
general— the power to hold the confidence of his 
men. That was a gift thafc William TecnmsehSher* 
man was fast acquiring. 

The feelings of General Sherman at this Jnnctore 
may be inferred from a letter he wrote John Sher* 
man from Napoleon^ at the Junction of tiie Arkansas 
Biver with the MissisBippiy where the river expedi- 
tion rendcsvonsed aflxsr the attack on Fort Hind- 
man. ''Mr. Lincoln/' he says— and here his 
woonded pride for once got the better of his Judg- 
ment and his faith in the President— 'Mntended to 
insult me and the military profession by putting 
McClemand over me, and I would have quietly 
folded up my things and gone to St Louis, only I 
knew in times like these all must submit to insult 
and infamy if necessary. ... I hope the poli- 
ticians will not interfere with Halleck. You have 
driven off McClellan,* and is Bumside any better t 
... I never dreamed of so severe a test of my 
patriotism as being superseded by McClemand| and 

■ John A. MoClemand won greator disHnotion m * politidMi 
than be did as A cenenil. He was relieved of hia comnumd of 
an army corps in Jnl j, 1863, and ra^gned from the anny No- 
▼ember 30, 1864. He lived for many yean after the war, and 
died in September, 1900. 

'Meaellaa bad been relieved of the oommand of the Army 
of the Potomac in November, 1862, while Bnmside, his 
had BMl disartsr aft IVedorioksbiifg on Deoenber la^ 1868. 
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if I can keep down my tamed (1) spirit and live I 
will claim a virtue higher than Brntos.'^ A few 
days later he says : '^The early actors and heroes 
of the war will be swept away, and those who study 
its progress, its developments, and divine its course 
and destiny will be most appreciated. ... As 
to making popularity out of it, it is simply ridicu- 
lous." 

Many of those who did try to ^^ make popularity '' 
out of the war were swept away as leaves before 
an autumn wind. Sherman, who attended to the 
business of war in a businesslike way, was to 
secure popularity and hero-worship because he 
never groveled for these pleasant evidences of 
fame. 

Some of the higher officers of the Union army, 
more particularly during the earlier portion of the 
war, when so many military reputations existed on 
a precarious tenure, were very energetic in their 
cultivation of the newspapers, through the corre- 
spondents who traveled with the armies. We need 
hardly point out that this was not one of Sherman's 
weaknesses. Indeed, just about this time, or severed 
weeks later, characteristically, he was having trouble * 
with one of the newspaper men, a correspondent of . 
the New York Herald. The latter had accompanied 
the general's forces in defiance of orders, and had 
interspersed certain unauthorized information which 
he published in the Herald with some personal criti- 
cisms directed against Sherman himsel£ He was 
tried by court martial, found guilty of violating the 
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orden of the War Depurtment by publishing oorre- 
apondenoe oonoeming military operations without 
the sanction of the general in command, and 
sentenced to be removed beyond the lines of the 
army, not to return again under pain of imprison- 
ment This sentence was partially revoked by 
the President, who with his naturally kind heart 
combined a shrewd wish to retain, as fiir as ix)68ible, 
the friendship of the press. The offense, said Lin- 
coln, was ''technical, rather than wilfully wrong," 
and he ordered that the correspondent, Thomas W. 
Knox, be allowed to go to General Grant's head- 
quarters — provided, however, that Grant should give 
his ''express assent" thereto. 

But Grant, ever loyal to Sherman, refused this 
"express assent," and in no uncertain terms. 
Writing from before Vicksburg (April 6, 1863) he 
tells Mr. Knox: "You came here first in positive 
violation of an order from General Sherman. Be- 
cause you were not pleased with his treatment of 
army followers who had violated his order, you 
attempted to break down his influence with his 
command and to blast his reputation with the 
public . . . General Sherman is one of the 
ablest soldiers and purest men in the country. You 
have attacked him and been sentenced to expulsion 
from this department for the offense. While I 
would conform to the slightest wish of the President 
where it is formed upon a fiiir representation of both 
sides of any question, my respect for General 
Sherman is such that in this case I must decline, 
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unlefls General Shennan first gives his oonaenty to 
your remaining.'' 

This was a pretty brave reftisal, under the dr. 
cumstances, for Grant was not yet the power that 
he later became. 

It may be imagined that, as the oorrespondent did 
not see fit to apologize, Sherman did not give the 
required consent *' The insolence of these fellows 
is insupportable," he wrote to Grant, in thanking 
him for this refusaL ''Mr. Lincoln, of course, fears 
to incur the enmity of the Herald^ but he must rule 
the Herald or the Herald will rule him } he can take 
his choice. ... If the press be allowed to run 
riot and write up and write down at their pleasure, 
there is an end to a constitutional government in 
America, and anarchy must result." 

Of course, the question as to the rights of a war 
correspondent, forms a very delicate problem. The 
''freedom of the press" is one of the greatest safe- 
guards of any country, yet in time of war a little of 
that " freedom " may be judiciously curtailed. Ab- 
struse theories as to rights do not find much 
sympathy in war; as between a general and a 
journal the general must oftener be the auto- 
crat 

General Force has well summed up these news- 
paper controversies when he says that Sherman did 
not appreciate the craving for information of a 
people wrought to a fever of interest "He was 
military in every fibre. His care was to make his 
army efficient He saw that the presence of any 
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iKm-combataot mm, to aome extent, an inoiim- 
farance.'' * 

It is certain that Sherman had no reason to think 
with sentimental leniency of the outspoken way in 
which some of the newspapers criticised the conduct 
of the war. We can &ncy him reading the follow- 
ing editorial excerpt from the Herald^ published 
just before news of his success at Arkansas Post was 
received : 

'^ As the full details of the late unsuccessful dash 
of General Sherman against the rebel defenses of 
Vicksbnrg are laid before the country the decline of 
public confidence in Mr. Lincoln's administration is 
becoming positively alarming. . . . The clouds 
of doubt and dcspoudeucy, which hitherto have 
been relieved by broad spiices of a cleiir sky, now 
seem to overshadow the linnameut. With a de- 
spairing eaniestnoss never witnessed till now, calm, 
thinking men are inquiring of each other, Is there 
any hope for the country from the present admin- 
istration t and, if none, will not chaos bo uiK>n us 
before the appointed period for the election of an- 
other!" (January 16, 1863). 

To return to tlie reduction of Yicksburg. The ne- 
cessity for such reduction became greater and greater 
as the days went on, and none the less so because a 
goodly number of i)er8ons in the North, Republicans 
as well as Democrats, were asking themselves, as the 
New York Herald had indicated, whether the war 
were not a fiedlure, from the Union standpoint 
• " OenenJ Bhermaii," page 114. 
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After McGlernand and his forces had reached Na* 
I>oleou, succeodiug tlie capture of Arkansas Post^ 
both Sheniian and Admiral Porter sent word to Grant 
asking him to take command in person of any future 
movement to secure Yicksburg, and expressing tlieir 
distrust of McClemaud's fitness for the direction of 
BO intricate an cxjicdition. So, on the 17th of Jan- 
uary, Grant visited the forces at Napoleon, and at 
once assured himself that McClemand so lacked the 
confidence of both army and navy that to keep him 
in command would be an element of grave weakness. 
" By this time," he says, " I had received authority 
to relieve McQcmand or to assign any person else to 
the command of the river expedition, or to assume 
command in person. I felt gresit embarrassment 
about McClemand. He was the senior major-general 
after myself within the department It would not 
do, with his rank and ambition, to assign a junior 
over him. Nothing was left, therefore, but to as- 
sume the command myself. I would have been glad 
to put Sherman in command, to give him an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish what he had failed in the De- 
cember before ; but there seemed no other way out 
of the difficulty, for he was junior to McClemand. 
Sherman's failure needs no apology.'' 

The result was that on January 29th, General 
Grant arrived at Young's Pointy on the Mississippi, 
above Vicksburg, and assumed personal command 
of the oi)erations against that city, with a force com- 
prising 50,000 men and Porter's flotilla of gunboats. 
His army, as now organized, consisted of the Thir- 
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toenth Gorpci, under McClcrnand, the Fifteenth Oorpe, 
commanded by General Sherman, the Sixteenth under 
Hnrlbat, and the Seventeenth under the brilliant 
McPherson. The campaign had begun in earnest 
The problem, as Grant saw it^ was '^ to secure a foot- 
ing upon dry ground on the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi from which the troops could operate against 
Vicksburg.'' 

Three schemes were suggested, as follows : 

First, to march the aniiy down tlie west bank of 
the Mississippi, cross the river below Yicksbuig, 
and co-operate with General Banks, who was com- 
manding an expedition ascending the river ftom 
New Orlcan& 

Second, to make a canal across the peninsula op- 
posite Yicksburg, through which tlie gunboats and 
transports could pnss, and which was to be kept 
open as a line of communicsition for supplies. 

Third, to turn the MissiHsippi from its course by 
opening a new channel, via Lake Providence, and 
through various bayous to Bed Eiver. 

The high water and the general condition of tlie 
neighboring country made the first plan impracti* 
cable. The second scheme, too, was destined to fiiil, 
owing to tlie breaking of the levees, and the flooding 
of the country. As to the third method, a force was 
set to work to develop it, and it was finally found 
impossible to secure a practicable channel. An at- 
tempt to open a route via Yazoo Pass, the Talla> 
hatchie, the Yalabuslia and the Yazoo Rivers was also 
abandoned. There were still no omens of Grant^s 
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future military acumon. But with his usual perso- 
veranoe, and apparently oblivious to sarcastic obser- 
vations at the North, he determined to place his 
army below the fortress of Yicksburg (where Pern- 
berton now had between 25,000 and 30,000 men) and 
turn F^mbcrton's left. The latter also had 20,000 
men at Grenada and 4,000 at Jackson, Miss. Grant 
would run the river batteries with the gun-boats 
and transports loaded with supplies, mardi his 
troops down the west side of the river to the 
vicinity of New Carthage, below Yicksburg, and 
then ferry them across to the east bank. It was a 
desperate attempt — and to its successful outcome 
Sherman contributed his full share. 

A part of the hitter's corps was sent up the river 
to make a diversion agsiinst Pemberton, and this 
work was finely accomplished. McClemand was 
ordered to New Carthage ; the tran8i)orts and gun- 
boats successfully passed the batteries at Yicksburg. 
At the end of April Grant joined McClemand,' and 
then marched to a point opposite Grand Gulf, twenty 
miles south of Yicksburg. Pemberton, thinking that 
this was merely a demonstration, took more heed to 
his right at Haines Bluff, where Sherman was mak- 
ing the necessary pretense of activity. In this in- 
stance, at leasts the latter proved himself an able 
diplomat. 

Charles A. Dana, who had recently joined the 
forces operating against Yicksburg, in order to give 
Lincoln and Secretary Stanton his private views of 
the efficiency of Grant— then considered a doubtful 
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qnantity at WnBhington—furniBhes an attractive es- 
timate of Sherman about this time. '' Everything I 
* saw of Sherman,'' he says, ^' increased my admira- 
tion for him. He was a very brilliant man, and an 
excellent commander of a corps. Sherman's infor- 
mation was great^ and he was a clever talker. He 
always liked to have people about who could keep 
up with his conversation ; besides, he was genial and 
unaffected. I particularly admired his loyalty to 
Grant He had criticised the plan of campaign 
frankly in the first place, but had supported every 
movement with all his energy. . • • It is a little 
remarkable that the throe chief figures in this great 
Vicksburg campaign — Grant, Shcmmn, and McPher- 
son, — were all bom in Ohio. The utmost cordiality 
and confidence existed between these three men, and 
it always seemed to me that much of the success 
achieved in these marches and battles was owing to 
this very fact There was no jealousy or bickering, 
and in their unpretending simplicity they were as 
alike as three peas." ' 

Before this Sherman had written to his brother : 
'^ Mr. Dana is here. He spent a few hours with me 
yesterday, and I went over with him many of the 
events of the past yoi\r, with the maps and records 
with which I am well supplied. Indeed all look to 
me for maps and facts. Dana remarked to one of 
Grant^s staff; incidentally, that he was better pleased 
with me than he could jiossibly have expected." 

1 " RMolleoMoiw ol the Civil War.** Dana was seni to the front 
iblj aa a apeoial oommiaaionar to invaatigate pi^ aooonnta. 
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How Grand Bluff was fiually eTacuatod by the 
enoniy; how Oront^ by a series of brilliant yet 
hazardous manoeuvres, wherein Sherman assisted so 
admirably, defeated Pemberton at Champion's Hill 
and then drove him back into the defenses of Vicks- 
burg; how the enemy became demoralized; how 
Pemberton was adroitly ^^ cooped up'' — all tliese 
features of the campaign are familiar tales. Sher- 
man, McClemand and McPherson now invest43d the 
works built by the Confederates for the defense of 
the city. It seemed like poetic justice that Sherman, 
on his line of march against Yicksburg, should have 
been led to the very point on the Yazoo Biver 
blufis (May 19th) occupied by the enemy in the De- 
cember before, when he met with repulse. In secur- 
ing this position he and Grant, stirred by impatience, 
moved in front of their column and ''well up 
with the advanced skirmishers." There were some 
detached works along the crest of the hill, and for a 
short time the Confederate bullets whistled merrily 
over the heads, and on each side, of the two 
generals. , How the history of the war might have 
been changed if some of the flying lead had hit tliese 
two shining marks ! But they reached the crest in 
safety ; the bullets censed to rain ; Sherman looked 
down with unconcealed pleasure from the spot once 
80 fondly coveted. "He turned to me," relates 
Grants " saying that up to this minute he had felt no 
positive assurance of success. This, however, he 
said, was the end of one of the greatest campaigns in 
l^tatoiyy and I ought to make a report of it at once." 
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Vickflborgy added Sherman, was not yet captnredi 
and there was '^ no telling what might happen before 
it was taken, bnt whether captured or not^ this was 
a complete and snccessfol campaign." 

It is impossible to underestimate the triumph 
which must have filled Grant and his colleague as 
they looked back at Vicksburg, and felt how com- 
pletely they had hemmed in the place. At last 
Grant had shown the world that he was no crack- 
brained schemer. ''We all knew,'' writes Sher- 
man, '' that General McClemand was still intriguing 
against General Grant^ in hopes to regain the com- 
mand of the whole e^xsdition, and that others were 
raising a clamor against General Grant in the news- 
papers at the North. Even Mr. Lincoln and Gen- 
eral Halleck seemed to be shaken, but at no instant 
of time did we, his personal friends, slacken in our 
loyalty to him." And so the loyalty of Sherman 
was vindicated as he gazed exultantly from the 
Tazoo bluffs. No more talk of a crazy Sherman, no 
more talk of a drunken, incompetent Grant Even 
if the latter did drink, his brain had not been 
fuddled thereby. 

Grant soon found that the Confederate works were 
too strong to be taken by assault ''We have as- 
saulted at five distinct points at two distinct times," 
Sherman tells his brother, in a letter dated May 
29th, " and failed to cross the parapet Our loss was 
heavy, and we are now approaching with pick and 
shovel. ... In the meantime we ore daily 
pouring into the city a perfect storm of shot and 
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skellSy and our sharp-shooters are close ap and fire 
at any head that is rash enough to show itself above 
ground." 

Several days later Mr. Dana, who was in General 
Grants hetidquarterS) on a high bluff northeast of 
Sherman's extreme left, wrote to his little daughter : 
'^ Every night I sleep with one side of the tent wide 
open and the walls put up all around to get plenty 
of air. Sometimes I wake up in the night, and 
think it is raining, the wind roars so in the tops of 
the great oak forest on the hillside where we are en- 
icamped, and I think it is thundering till I look out 
and see the golden moonlight in all its glory, and 
listen again and know that it is only the thunder of 
General Sherman's great guns, that neither rest nor 
let others rest by night or by day." Sherman was, 
indeed, full of activity throughout this extraordinary 
campaign. 

Grant had now settled down to a regular state of 
siege; or, in other words, he saw that he must 
st'u*ve out the garrison which, skilfully entrenched, 
well-armed and stout-hearted, was making so valiant 
a defense. Soon the Union engineers were con- 
structing trenches and batteries, while the firing 
from army and navy kept on increasing. In the 
city Pemberton, full of anxiety, was cutting down 
the rations of his men and wondering whether Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston would come to his relief 
with reinforcements. Johnston, as we know, never 
successfully aided Pemberton, although he took the 
field and obliged Grant to detail General Blair with 
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six brigades to hold him iu check. Then Grant re- 
ceived reinforcements; seventy thon»ind men now 
threatened Yicksburg; its investment was more 
complete than before. The engineers continued 
their mining operations, while the men within the 
fortress waxed thinner, and the heart of Peniberton 
grew more troubled. In the meantime, General 
McGlemand was relieved of his command, alter 
Sherman and MePherson had complained of a ''ful- 
some" order which he had published to his own 
corpe^ the Thirteenth, and which did gross iqjustice 
to the soldiers of the other corps. Tlie star of this 
soldier-politician was no longer "in the ascendant" 
On the 22d of June Grant received information 
that General Johnston had crossed the Big Black 
Biver, in order to attack the Union forces in the 
rear, and thus raise tlic siege. He at once ordered 
Sherman to the command of all the troops from 
Haines Bluff, on the Yn7X>o, to Big Black Kiver — a 
force numbering quite half the troops about Vicks- 
burg. But Johnston abstained from assaulting the 
besiegers, and wisely so, as Grant thought, ''because 
it would simply have inflicted loss on both sides 
without accomplishing any result" By this time, 
outside help failing, the garrison was doomed. The 
"Yankees" began to boast that they would cele- 
brate the coming Fourth of July in Vicksburg. 
The picket lines of the contending forces were so 
close to each other, in places, that the "Yanks" 
and "Bebs" could carry on an animated conversa- 
tion. " When are you coming into town f " asked a 
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Confederate picket. ''Ou the Fourth !'' replied a 
<< Yank,'' and the boast was not an idle one. 

It was while Sheniuui was watching for the ex- 
pected approach of Oeneral Johnston that he had 
one of those carious experiences which are possible 
only in a fratricidal conflict. As he was riding along 
his line, near a farm known as '^ Parson'' Fox's, 

he heard that the family of a Oeneral W ^ of 

Louisiana, were ''refugeeing" in the neighborhood. 
The wife of this general happened to be spending the 
day at '' Parson" Fox's, and thither Sherman went, 
for he found that her son had been one of his pupils 
in the military academy in Louisitvna. He rode into 
the place accompanied by his st^iff and escort, and 
discovered "Parson" Fox and a number of ladies 
sitting on the porch. To one of these ladies, who 
was Mrs. W , Sherman politely introduced him- 
self, explaining that he was the same Sherman who 
had been superintendent at Alexandria, and inquir- 
ing, in kindly fashion, after her son, the cadet 

Mrs. W replied that the boy was at that mo- 
ment inside of Yicksburg, serving as an artillery 
lieutenant. 

"And how is your husband. General W f " 

inquired Sherman, in his desire to be courteous, for 
he had known the general before the war. 

The poor woman burst into tears. " You killed 
him at Bull Run, where he was fighting for his 
country I " she cried. At this all the women on the 
porch went into hysterical lamentations, and the 
discomfited Sherman beat a hasty retreat He 
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ooald fiM» a great army, bat not the tears of aheart- 
broken wife. 

This interview, however, did not end the incident 
It was the day before the Fourth of July when, as 
Sherman sat at his bivouac by the roadside, he saw 
a wretched horse, led by a small pickaninny, coming 
across a cotton-field toward him. Upon the horse 

was Mr& W ^ presenting a sad and dreary 

q[>ectacle. 

Sherman ran forward, helped the unhappy lady 
to dismount, and asked what had brought her out 
in such guise. 

^^ I faiai9 that Yicksburg is going to surrender," 
she cried, ''and I want to go there right away to see 
my boy I" 

Sherman tried to dissuade her from the attempt, 
and did all he could to console her ; but she held her 
point with all the warm-hearted obstinacy of a 
mother who must see her child and will not be denied. 
At last the general, who could not forget that he 
had children of his own, gracefully surrendered. 
He gave her a letter to (General Grant, asking him 
to give the mother the earliest opportunity of seeing 
her son. There was a distance of about twenty miles 
between Sherman and Grant, but off the lady rode 
on her scrawny charger, and it is pleasant to know 
that she finally saw the boy, who had escaped un- 
harmed finom the shot and shell fired into the fortifi- 
cations. A few hours later Sherman received word 
firom Grant that negotiations for the surrender of 
Yicksburg were in progresa 
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About ten o'clock on this very morning white 
flags snddenly appeared on portions of the Confeder- 
ate works. At last the starving-ont processi so 
much grimmer and so much surer than a hundred 
aasaultSy had won. General Pemberton sent two 
of his officers to Orant^ bearing a letter proi>08- 
ing an armistice, with capitulation in view. '^I 
make this proposition/' he wrote, with a bravado 
that a conqueror might pardon, '' to save the further 
effiision of blood, which might otherwise be shed to 
a frightftil extent, — feeling myself fully able to main- 
tain my position for a yet indefinite period.'' ' 

Grant was like Sherman, in that he always had a 
chivalrous respect for the courage of the South — un- 
like certain stay-at-home politicians who never could 
speak of Confederates save as "cowardly traitors," 
etc He replied to Pemberton that he would exx>ect 
the unconditional surrender of the city and garrison, 
but he added : " Men who have shown so much en- 
durance and courage as those now in Yicksburg 
will always challenge the respect of an adversary, 
and I can assure you will be treated with all the re- 
spect due to prisoners of war." 

After a meeting and some correspondence between 
Grant and Pemberton, the latter 3nelded up Vicks- 
buig. About 31,000 prisoners were surrendered on 
parole, together with 172 cannon, some 60,000 mus- 
kets, and a large quantity of ammunition. On the 

* After Onnl entered Vioksborg he mw Unioo soldiere taking 
bread from their haTerMoka, and handing it to their late < 
iBifli. ** It wae aooepted with aviditj and with thanka.'' 
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afternoon of the same day, tlie Fourth of July, Grant 
aent the following despatch to Halleck : 

<< The enemy sorrendered this morning. The only 
terms allowed is their x>arole as prisoners of war. 
This I rqjard as a great advantage to ns at this mo- 
ment • • • Sherman, with a large force, moves 
immediately on Johnston, to drive him from the 
state." 

The captnre of Vicksbnrg, coming at the same 
time as the defeat of General Lee at Gettysburg, 
carried joyonsness and hope into the hearts of the 
loyal Northerners. The croakers began to hide their 
d im i ni sh e d heads, and Grant and Sheniian were ac- 
claimed the heroes of the day— while Meade, 
McPherson and the others also soon learned 
the truth of the axiom that nothing succeeds like 
success. The Confederates surrendered Port Hud- 
son on July 9th ; the Mississippi River waA now 
in possession of the Federal forces ; and the Anuy 
of the Tennessee was enabled to unite with Uie Army 
of the Gulf, thus making a line of division in the 
Oonfederate states. Furthermore, Pennsylvania no 
longer stood in fear of an invasion by Lee. 

With a pride that may easily be condoned, after 
the slurs he had suffered, Sherman writes to his 
brother: "The fall of Vicksbnrg, and consequent 
capitulation of Port Hudson, the opening of the 
navigation of the Mississippi, and now the driving 
out of this great valley the only strong army that 
threatened us, complete as pretty a page in the 
history of war and of our country as ever you could 
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ask my name to be identified with. The Bhare I 
have personally borne in all these events is one in 
which you may take pride for me. Tou know I 
have avoided notoriety, and the press, my standard 
enemy, may strip me of all popular applause; but 
not a soldier of the Army of the Tennessee but knows 
the part I have borne in this great drama, and the 
day will come when that army will speak in a voice 
that cannot be drowned.'' 

The press, however, generously accorded due 
praise to the victorious generals. Even the Now 
York Heraldj once so lugubrious, became almost 
ecstatic "New York was electrified," it says, 
" with the joyful news of the surrender of Vicksburg 
on the Fourth of July. Of all the days in the 
calendar this was the day to give the most powerful 
moral effect, in the loyal and in the rebellious states, 
to this great achievement. The splendid victory of 
General Meade, on the 3d in Pennsylvania, and this 
magnificent triumph of OeneraJ Grant on the 'glo- 
rious Fourth,' a thousand miles away on the Missis- 
sippi, are two of the most remarkable, ominous and 
appropriate events, in a chronological view, of all 
the strange and wonderful coincidences of the war. 
We may now say, without a misgiving or reserva- 
tion, that not only have we broken the backbone, 
but the head and front of the Eebellion ; that its 
days are numbered, and that a general collapse from 
Virginia to Texas is close at hand." And gaining 
in enthusiasm, as the leader continues down the 
page, the Herald predicts that Lee's retreating 
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army will speedily be captured or cot to pieces. 
** In anticipatioii of this decisive work, we may say 
Uiat even at this moment the rebellion is sup- 
pressed" (Jnly 8, 1863). 

The Merald of coarse was going too fiEWt Lee's 
army escaped, and although the ^' backbone'' of the 
Rebellion was broken, the '^ head " was not crushed 
until nearly two years later. There was still great 
work to dO| with Sherman as one of the chief partic- 
iimnts. For his services in the Yicksburg cam- 
paign he was made a brigadier-general in the r^- 
ular army, with a commission to date, appropriately, 
Ihmi July 4, 1863^ He was now ready for greater 
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As soon as General Johnston heard of the Call of 
Vicksborg he retired with his army to Jackson, 
Miss., being ^^too late," as he telegraphed to the 
Bichmond government^ to retrieve the campaign. 
A number of critics, including some on his own side 
of Mason and Dixon's line, seemed to think that he 
might have been more aggressive in his attempts to 
help General Pemberton. But, for the matter of 
that, Pemberton was criticised for his necessary sur- 
render. Failure in war always brings a variety of 
condemnation, just and unjust 

Sherman, with a force raised to nearly 50,000 men, 
crossed the Big Black River and concentrated his 
army within twenty miles of Jackson. The march 
was a distressing one, owing to the intense heat ; nor 
did the fact that the streams crossed by the columns 
were filled with dead cattle, thrown there by the 
swiftly retreating Confederates, make the movement 
any more attractive. Sherman, however, was al- 
ways prompt in his marches ; he was soon dosely 
besieging Johnston at Jackson, and shelling the town 
from every direction* The latter was in no position 
to stand an operation of this character, so he made 
preparations to slip away quietly to the eastward. 
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On the morning of Jnly 17th Sherman fonnd the 
place eyacnatedy and so took poasesBion of it. Pnr- 
eoit was nsdefls. There were, of oonrsey a number 
of Ckmfederate sick and wounded whom Johnston 
was obliged to leave behind. To these Sherman 
issued medicines and food, while a large quantity of 
rations was given to the half-starved families living 
in the town. This was only a &ir exchange, when 
it is considered that Orant^s army, by foraging, had 
laid waste the country for fifty mil6B around Vicks- 
burg. Grant himself (who was now a mi^or-general 
in the regular army) had thus written to Sher- 
man: ^'Impress upon the men the importance of 
going through the state in an orderly manner, ab- 
staining from taking anything not absolutely neces- 
sary for their subsistence while traveling. They 
should try to create as favorable an impression as 
possible upon the people." Evidently the time was 
not yet ripe for the advent of Sherman's ''bum- 
mers" — ^those light-fingered gentlemen who were 
destined to mskke his name execrated for a generation 
in the South. 

Sherman was now ordered back to Yicksburg. 
Near the city he encamped his corps, and remained 
inactive for a short time. While here his heart 
must have been gladdened by a letter which he re- 
ceived from John Sherman. '' With you," says the 
senator, '' it [the press] has been especially lauda- 
tory. Even your old enemy, the Cincinnati Oazettey 
has in several recent numbers spoken of you in very 
eraiplimentary terms and without any apjmrent 
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leooUection that it has libeled you for months. 
Indeedi it is now onneceBBaiy for yon to care for de- 
fenders." ^ 

We may defy newspaper opinion as we will, but 
we are all human enough to rcgoice when a journal 
changes from an enemy into a friend. And thus 
Sherman was happy, as he looked after army routine, 
with Vicksburg in the near distance, and pursued 
his fovorite occupations of letter-writing and anath- 
ematizing the politicians. One long and interest- 
ing letter was addressed to General Halleck, in re- 
sponse to an invitation to submit certain ideas, 
which might be conveyed to Mr. Lincoln, on the 
coming question of ''reconstruction" in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. The gist of Sherman's 
advice was to ''raise the draft to its maximum, fill 
the present regiments to as large a standard as pos- 
sible, and push the war, pure and simple." In this 
communication it will also be seen that the writer, 
impelled by his own line of thinking, the inevitable 
trend of military operations, and the passions 
naturally engendered by what he calls a " fratricidal 
war," had developed into a species of radical. Ho 
was not an "Abolitionist," or a mawkish sentimen- 
talist about the "poor colored brother," but yet as 
much of a radical in his way as was Mr. Jefferson 
Davis in his way. 

" I would deem it very unwise at this time, or for 
years to come," he wrote to Halleck, " to revive the 
state governments of Louisiana, etc, or to institute 
^ *' The Shemijui LettecB, *' page 310. 
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Id this quarter any civil goyemment in which the 
local people have much to say. They had a govern- 
ment BO mild and jmtemal that they gradnally for- 
got they had any at all, save what they themselves 
controlled ; they asHerted an absolute right to seise 
public moneys, forts, arms, and even to shut np the 
natnral avenues of eommeroe. They chose iMir— 
they ignored and denied all the obligations of the 
solemn contract of government, and api>ealed to 
fOTce. We accepted the issue, and now they begin 
to realise that war is a two-edged sword." 

This was a slightly different view from that of 
Jefferson Davis, who afterward in referring to these 
times, spoke of '' those terrible scenes of wrong and 
blood in which the government of the United States, 
driven to desperation by our successful resistance, 
broke through every restraint of the Constitution, of 
national law, of justice, and of humanity." ' Sher- 
man's stand was somewhat different, too, from the one 
he had taken less than four years before, when he 
wrote to John Sherman, from Louisiana, that ^Mt 
would be the height of folly to drive the South to des- 
peration." But such a change in sentiment was 
inevitable. Sherman's views grew fiery, perforce, 
just as did the views of many honest Southerners. 
The time for compromise on either side had passed ; 
North and South alike threw charity to the winds, 
and engaged in a death struggle. Truly ^^war is 
cruelty." 

*Fhmi tbeLondoD ediitoo of **Tbe Rise and FaU oCthe Oon- 
fedmile GorvniiMiit " ; Volume II, Fui IT, pege 1. 
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In this letter to Halleck General Sherman makes 
some pungent remarks anent the people living along 
the borders of the Mississippi Biver. He divides 
them into four classes: namely, the ^^ large 
planters" (in some districts ^^ bitter as gall," in 
other sections '^conservative"); the '' smaller 
farmers, mechanics, merchants and laborers" 
C'three-quartors of the whole," led into the war 
''on the false theory that they were to be benefited 
somehow— they knew not how"); the "Union 
men of the South" ; and the "young bloods of 
the South." For the third class, over which it was 
the fashion at the North to waste some foolish sym- 
pathy, the writer expresses the most profound con- 
tempt. " Afraid of shadows, they submit tamely to 
squads of dragoons, and x>emiit them, without a 
murmur, to burn their cotton, take their horses, 
com and everything; and, when we reach them, 
they are fuU of complaints if our men take a few 
fence-rails for fire, or com to feed our horses.' They 
give us no assistance or information, and are loudest 
in their complaints at the smallest excesses of our 
soldiers. Their sons, horses, arms, and everything 
useful, are in the army against us, and they stay at 
home, claiming all the exemptions of peacefid dti- 
sens." 

Sherman would have had much more respect for 
these " Union men of the South " had they been in 
the Confederate army. He ever despised "trim- 
mers." Nowadays no one sheds a tear over these 
men. In this twentieth century, when we look at 
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the war with calm feelings, we like to think of the 
Sontherners who fought for the Confederal^ and the 
Northemen who fought for the Union — ^not of 
'' copperheads" in either camp. 

Of the fourth class General Sherman gives Hal- 
leek a short but picturesque description which 
makes us almost regret that our hero after the war 
never turned his attention to writing as a fine art 
''Sons of planters, lawyers about towns, good billiard 
players, and sportsmen, men who never did work 
and never wilL War suits them and the rascals are 
brave, fine riders, bold to rashness, and dangerous 
subjects in every sense. They care not a sou for 
niggers, laud, or anything. They hate Yankees, 
per scy and don't bother their brains about the past, 
present or future. As long as they have good 
horses, plenty of forage, and an ox>en country they 
are happy. ... At present horses cost them 
nothing, for they take what they find, and don't 
bother their brains as to who is to ];>ay for them ; 
the same may be said of the corn-fields, which have, 
as they believe, been cultivated by a good-natured 
people for their especial benefit We propose to 
share with them the free use of these corn-fields, 
planted by willing hands, that will never gather the 
crops." 

On the same day that he writes to Halleck, Sher- 
man sends a few lines to General Bawlins, Qrant^s 
devoted friend and staff officer. At one time, he 
tells Bawlins, he (Sherman) was considered ''un- 
sound" Iqr the authorities at Washington, because 
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he would not ^^go it blind" into the war; '^now 
that I inaist on war pore and simple, with no ad- 
mixtore of civil compromises, I am supposed vin- 
dictive. '^ And he quotes the advice of Polonius to 
Laertes: ''Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but^ 
being in, bear it, that the opposed may beware of 
thee." There were still worthy souls in the North, 
be it remembered, who hoped for some sort of *' dvil 
compromises" and an immediate cessation of the 
war. 

Thus Sherman whiled away his rare leisure with 
the pen. It is curious to reflect, by the way, that 
while he and Grant wore so alike in some respects, 
they differed very radically in this amusement of 
letter- writing, as well jia in the art of purely vocal 
expression. Unlike Sherman, Grant at all times re- 
sisted the temptation to talk and write. ''He was 
apparently always striving to do as much ns ho could 
with the lenst i)ossible use of words." This was a 
virtue that particularly commended him to Lincoln. 
He never wrote a letter if he could avoid it, and 
what he had to write was in general directly to the 
point " When the whole country would be sound- 
ing his praises he would be silently preparing for his 
next splendid triumph, and when his detractors 
would be most active in trying to humiliate and to 
ruin him he would preserve the same quiet demeanor 
and pursue the same steadfiist course." 

The contrast between the two men only makes their 
friendship the more attractive. The taciturnity of 
Grant fitted in well with the impulsiveness of his 
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colleague. And there were, too, other differences 
of temperament. Long after the war a writer who 
had fltadied the methods and x>er8onal qualities of 
both generate pointed out that their similar educa- 
tion at West Point had not cast them in the same 
mould of thought and feding. The one looked at 
things with a serenity that seemed litUe less than 
heroic, whereas the other was easily susceptible to 
causes of excitement '^ While Grant could sit 
upon his horse at the crisis of a battle, coolly smok- 
ing a cigar as he gave orders of vitiJ significance, 
Sherman could not remain still for a moment, but 
would show in every way the keenest anxiety and 
enthusiasm. It was impossible to tell from the ex- 
pression of the former's face how an engagement 
was going, but the latter's features plainly adver- 
tised each successive advance or repulse. . • • 
There was no movement that they executed in ex- 
actly the same manner. They observed the same 
general rules, but applied them with variations of 
detail that were no less curious than characteristic 
— and, somehow, the final results were usually such 
as to vindicate both processes." ' 

Grant was a man of infinite patience ; Sherman 
(save in certain military movements where common 
sense warned him to be otherwise) was a man of in- 
finite impatience. It was not in his nature to con- 
ceal his honest sentiments, or to think that speech 
WIS made to hide thought, or to wait patiently for 
time to rectify abuses or ii^justices. '^The fault 
*Bk. Lo«ia GU^Dm^end, FsbnuHj 89; 1881. 
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would have been a grave one in a man more dis- 
posed to do injury and lees capable of correcting a 
blunder, bat in Sherman it was readily forgivable, 
because of his sterling integrity and his unfiuling 
magnanimity." 

It has been said that Sherman was a firmer be- 
liever in strat^y than Grant Yet we all know 
that he was no blind servitor of this same strategy. 
He was a thorough organizer and a great admirer 
of tactics and discipline ; but ho also reserved the 
right to be original, and, if necessary, unconven- 
tional, in military matters. While he desired his 
battalions to be well-api>ointed and skilfully 
handled, he was not (as Ck>lonels Bowman and 
Irwin well say) '' one of those cool, methodical and 
tenacious" generals bent on owing everything to 
tactics and nothing to Fortune. Nor yet would he 
rely too much on that fickle lady. His theory, so 
far as it can be described, was, '' first to have a prop- 
erly appointed and duly proportioned army 
equal to the undertaking in hand ; next, to school 
his army in tactics, so as to make it capable of 
quick and accurate movement ; then to accustom it 
to battle in minor engagements and secondary 
victories; and, finally, to strike home for grand 
results." In short, Sherman, as we shall see, had 
the mind to invent a colossal movement and the ex- 
ecutive ability to carry it out. More than that 
could not have been asked of Napoleon. The latter 
was inclined to believe, despite his fatalism, that 
the gods generally favored the strongest battalions. 
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Whilst Sherman was lying idle in camp near 
Yicksborg, on the west bank of the Big Black, the 
eastern bank was watched by a division of Confed- 
erate cavalry. One day a flag of tmce, borne by a 
Louisville captain, with an escort of twenty men or 
more, was dispatched from this division into the 
Union camp. Sherman, taking the part of host 
rather than that of the enemy, invited the captain 
and another Confederate officer to come into his 
tent and '^ make themselves at home." The captain 
had brought a sealed letter for Grant, which was 
forwarded to YickHbuig. In the evening Sherman 
treated the two officers to a good 8upx>er, which they 
doubtless appreciated (provisions not being very 
plentiful just then among the Southerners around 
Vicksburg), and supplemented the meal with wine 
and good cigars. Of course, the conversation turned 
upon the conflict tliat was raging. 

^* What is the use of your persevering f " asked 
the captain. ^'It is simply impossible to subdue 
8,000,000 people — and the feeling iu the South has 
become so embittered that a reconciliation is out of 
the question." 

'* Sitting as we now are, we appear pretty com- 
fortable," remarked Sherman, dryly, ^^and surely 
there seems to be no trouble in our being friends." 

^'Tes, that is very true of im," answered the 
Confederate, *^ but we are gentlemen of education, 
and can easily adapt ourselves to any condition of 
things. This, however, would not apply equally well 
to the common people, or to the common soldiers." 
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Sherman did not answer in words. He merely 
led the captain out to the canip-firoB behind his tent, 
and pointed to the members of the Oonfederate 
escort, who were contentedly drinking coffee and 
hobnobbing with Union soldiers. 

** What do you think of that f " asked the genenil. 

'*I must admit that you have the best of the 
argument," said the captain, very handsomely, 
and thus the discussion ended. Sherman's views 
as to the quickness with which the two sections 
could be reconciled would have been speedily vin- 
dicated at the close of the war had it not been for 
the crimes committed by vensU Northern politicians 
in the n<ame of '^Keconstruction." The sending of 
rascally "carpet-baggers" into the South, and the 
mistake of granting the elective franchise to the 
negro— the dangerous policy of trying to put the 
black race over the white race, a policy which no 
self-respecting Northerner would ever stand in his 
own section — delayed for years the resumption of 
really friendly relations between North and South. 

During this period the Army of the Cumberland, 
under General Bosecrans, was moving against 
Bragg at Chattanooga ; and the Army of the Ohio, 
under Bumside, was marching toward east Ten- 
nessee. Then Bragg, reinforced by Longstreet from 
Virginia, drew out of Chattanooga, crossed Chicka- 
mauga Creek, and fell upon General Tliomas, com- 
manding the left of Bosecrans' anny (September 
19th). The results of this action — tlie splendid 
courage of Thomas in the midst of a routed army ; 
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Boseoreiifl^ frantic efforts to rally the right ; the 
bottling np of the Army of the Cumberland in 
Chattanooga— are exciting chapters of onr war 
reoorcL That army, which had lost some seventeen 
thoDsand men, was now practically besieged. The 
soldiers penned op there were in actoal peril of 
starvation ; the situation was more than dangerous, 
and the government at Washington was in a state 
bordering on panic Some alarmists were asking 
themselves whether the capture of Yicksburg and 
the victory at Gettysburg were to have any real 
value, after all. Bragg now took posseaedon of 
Missionary Ridge, overlooking Chattanooga, and 
also occupied Lookout Mountain, west of the town, 
which had been abandoned by Bosecrans. 

Reinforcements, under General Hooker, were 
hurried from the cast, while Halleck sent word to 
Grant to despatch at once toward Chattanooga such 
troops as he could spare. Sherman was ordered 
to take the miyor part of his corps from the Big 
Black to the same destination, via Memphis, it being 
understood that he should move from that city east- 
ward, repairing railroads as he progressed. 

Just after the arrival of General Sherman and 
Mrs. Sherman in Memphis, his little boy, Willie, 
died there of typhoid fever.' The parents were 
almost heartbroken, and Sherman bitterly re- 
proached himself for having allowed the child to 
visit him in the camp on the Big Black, '^ in that 
sickly region,'' in the summer time. To the captain 
>Ook>lMr 8,1868. 
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of a battaUon of regulars acting as an escort at the 
boy's funeral, General Sherman afterward addressed 
a letter of thanks which, in its pathos, and in the 
domestic light it shed upon its writer, formed a 
strong contrast to tlie stem, grim duties of war 
then engaging his attention. 

<<F6r myself I ask no qrmpathy,'' he says. 
** On, on, I must go, to meet a soldier's fate, or live 
to see our country rise superior to all factions, till 
its flag is adored and respected by ourselves and by 
all the powers of the earth. But Willie was, or 
thought he was, a sergeant in the Thirteenth 
[United States Regulars]. I have seen his eye 
brighten, his hesirt beat ns he beheld the battalion 
under arms, and asked me if they were not real 
soldiers. Child as he was, he had the enthusiasm, 
the pure love of truth, honor, and love of country, 
which should animate all soldiers. . • . Please 
convey to the battalion my heart-felt thanks, 
and assure each and all that if in after years 
they call on me or mine, and mention that 
they were of the Thirteenth Regulars when Willie 
was a sergeant^ they will have a key to the affec- 
tions of my family that will open all it has, that 
we will share with them our last blanket^ our last 
crust" 

Sherman, however, had litde time to indulge his 
griefl War would not wait About the middle of 
October (General Grant was called from Vicksburg 
and sent in person to the relief of Rosecrans at 
Chattanooga, being put in command of the <^ Mill- 
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tary Diyision of the Mifisissippi" (oompriBing the 
Armies of the Ohio, Cumberland and Tennenee) 
and aathorued to replace Bosecrans by the steadier 
Oeoi^ H« Thomaa On Sherman now devolved 
the command of the Army of the Tennessee. He 
had abeady set off on a special train for the scene 
of the siege on Sonday morning, the 11th of October 
(after potting his whole force in motion) with the 
battalion of the Thirteenth Regulars as an escort 
On that trip our general had a narrow eeeaipe fix>m 
being taken prisoner by the Confederates. 

As the special was running about half a mile be- 
yond the station of ColliersvillCy twenty-five or 
twenty-six miles out of Memphis, Sherman, who 
was peacefully dozing in the rear car with his stafi^ 
awoke to find the engine slackenlDg in speed. The 
train soon stopped. Noticing soldiers running to 
and fro outside, Sherman leaped from the car, and 
saw dashing toward him, on horseback. Colonel 
Anthony, who commanded a Union post at this 
point " My pickets have just been driven in,'* 
cried the officer, '' and there is appearance of an at- 
tack by a large force of rebel cavalry coming from 
the southeast I " 

Sherman, ever ready for a brush, at once 
ordered the soldiers on the train to form on a little 
hill near the railroad cut This they did. Soon a 
Confederate officer, bearing a white fiag, came 
riding boldly up, and explaining that he was the 
acyutant of General Chalmers, demanded, in the 
tatter's name, the surrender of tlie place. Sherman 
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was in an extremely precarious i>ositioUy but he 
retained that presence of mind and exhibited that 
resourcefolnefis which never deserted him before the 
enemy. He refused to capitulate, and, the moment 
the Confederate had ridden off to report to Chalmers, 
he hurried one of his staff back to the railroad 
station at CoUiersville, with directions to tele- 
graph for help to General John M, Corse, who was 
marching along from Memphis with the Fourth 
Division of the corps. Boon the urgent message 
was flashed over the wires, while Sherman had the 
train backed quickly into the station. Near the 
platform was a small earth redoubt The depot 
building itself was of brick, and had been punctured 
with loop holes; several hundred yards eastward 
was a square earthwork or fort, in which some of 
the regulars were stationed, with soldiers of the 
post already there. Other troops were distributed 
into the railro<ad cut, and in some rifle-trenches. 

Tlien, on a ridge to the southward, four hundred 
yards distant, a number of Confederate cavalry be- 
gan to appear, ominously forming there in a long 
line. To add to the excitement, two parties of horse- 
men came galloping along the tracks, one on each 
side of the railroad. Soon many of the cavalrymen 
were dismounting, preparing to assault; lines of 
skirmishers came running through a corn-field, and 
some artillery which the enemy had mjrsteriously 
brought into play began to operate on the little 
Union garrison. Sherman would have been justified 
in giving himself up for lost, so far as relieving 
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Bosecnms or Thomaii wrb ooucenied. The Confed- 
erates greatly ontuumbered his own force, and had 
advantages in position and artillery. But he handled 
the situation with rare tact and skill. He ordered 
his men to keep well under cover, and as they were 
practiced shots (having acquired that useful expe- 
rience when before Yicksburg) they succeeded in 
driving the cavahymen back in the face of several 
dashing assaults. Once the enemy seised the traiUi 
and secured five horses, among them Sherman^s 
fiivorite mare ; once, too, they set fire to the cars, 
but a sortie was made from the miniature fort, and 
the fiames were extinguished. It would not have 
been long, however, before the besieged party must 
have surrendered, if help, thanks to that telegraph 
message, had not been at hand. After nearly four 
hours of fighting, the Confederates suddenly drew off 
and disappeared. General Corse's division, march- 
ing on double quick time, had come to tlie rescue. 
The next day Sherman resumed his jonmoy. 

After reaching Corinth, he pushed forward, mak- 
ing railroad repairs on the way, imtil he received 
the following despatch (27th of October) : 

'^Drop all work on Memphis and Charleston Bail- 
road, cross the Tennessee, and hurry eastward with 
all possible despatch toward Bridgeport, till you 
meet ftirther orders from me. 

««U. aORANT." 

Thereupon Sherman hastened to Bridgeport^ and 
there received another telegram, as a result of which 
he reached Chattanooga, on the Uth of November 
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and was warmly welcomed by Grant and Thomaa 
Many were the oompliments which were paid him for 
his brisknesB in coming to the relief of the besieged 
army. The next morning Sherman walked out witli 
Grant, and viewed from the defenaes of the oity, the 
grand panorama spread out before them. ^*All 
along Missionary Bidge were the tents of the rebel 
beleaguering force ; the lines of trenches from Look- 
out up toward the Chickamauga were plainly visible, 
and rebel sentinels, in a continuous chain, were walk- 
ing their posts in plain view, not a thousand yards 
off." 

Sherman turned to Grant " Why, you are be- 
sieged I" he said. And Grant answered, stolidly 
but expressively, "Yes, it's too true." He added 
that the horses and mules of Thomas's army were 
almost starving, and that provisions had been so 
scarce that the men, ''in hunger, stole the few 
grains of com that were given to favorite horses." 
Grant also went on to say that General Bragg, at 
whose headquarters on Missionary Bidge they were 
now gazing, had detached Longstreet up into east 
Tennessee, to capture the Union forces under Gen- 
eral Bumside, who, having occupied Knoxville, was 
now in great danger. '' I want your troops to take 
the offensive ^r«<," said the generskl, with emphasis. 
The situation was almost desperate; he depended 
upon Sherman to help extricate him from the 
perilous position into which the force had been led 
by the blundering of Bosecrana 

The ensuing battles of Chattanooga, Lookout 
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Moontaiiii and Mi»ioiiary Bidge, have been sqc- 
dncUy described as *^ parts of one single engage- 
ment^ having for object to drive Bragg from the 
position he had chosen." * This was the plan of 
action: 

Shennan was to move np the Tennessee, on the 
north side, opposite Chattanooga, with four divi- 
sions ; cross, under cover of artillery, near the mouth 
of Chickamauga Creek, on a pontoon bridge ; and 
attack and capture the north end of Missionary 
Bidge. Thomas was to concentrate in Chattanooga 
Valley, while General Hooker was to patrol Look- 
out Valley, making a diversion to assist Sherman. 
Throughout the whole movement Grant showed 
what complete ti'ust he placed in Sherman. 

General Sherman got his command over to the 
hills opposite the mouth of the Chickamauga by the 
2dd of November, driving the Confederates from the 
north end of Missionary Ridge on the 24th, but 
found an obstacle in his way in the shape of a deep 
depression or gap. ''I had inferred," he says 
in his report to Bawlins, ''that Missionary Bidge 
was f continuous hill ; but we found ourselves on 
two high points, with a deep depression between 
us and the one immediately over the tunnel, which 
was my chief objective point. The ground we had 
gained, however, was so imi)ortant that I could 
leave nothing to chance, and ordered it to be forti- 

> See A *• Bird*t Eye View of Oar Civil War *' ; also ooDsaU 
the memoira of Omot. Shemuui, and Sheridan, the eoTeral liTce 
of Oeneial Tbomaii, eto. 
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fiod duriug tlio night The euctuy felt our left 
flauk about -k l\ m., and a pretty smart engitj^metit 
wiUi artillery and muskets eusuedj wlien lie drew 
off j but it cost us deskr, for Qeueral Oil^ A. Smith 
was severely n'Otrnded^ and had to go to the resu", 
. . « As aight closed iu, I ordered General Jof- 
fersou €. Davis to keep ouo of hia brigades at the 
bridge, one cloee up to my position, and one inter- 
mediata Thus we passed the night, heavy details 
being kept busy at work on tlie entxenehmeiLts on 
the hilL During the uight the sky cleared away 
bright, a cold fvmi filled tho air, and onr camp^ 
fires revealed to the enemy aud to our llrionds in 
Cbntt'iuooga our jxi^itjon on Missionary Ridge* ^' 

At midnight Sbennuti received an order from. 
Gntut, directing hitn to atULck the enemy at dawn 
with notice that General Thomas wfis to ** attack 
in force early iu the dayJ^ Aooordingly Sherman 
was in the saddle before sunrise (Kovombcr 25th), 
and attended by his staff, was preparing his brigades. 
As we have seen, a rather wide valley lay between his 
forces and the next hill of the series, and the farther 
point of this hill was held by the enemy with a breast- 
work of logs and fresh earth, occupied by men and 
two guns. The enemy was also seen in great force 
on a still higher hill beyond the tunnel. The sun 
had hardly risen when General Corse completed 
his preparations for his brigade to attack from the 
right centre, and his bugle was soon sounding that 
most inspiring of all calls to the brave soldier—'' For- 
ward I" Other brigades were to aid him at the 
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proper moment Gorae now quickly moved down 
the £M)e of the hill held by the Union troope, and 
steadily^ gallantly, np that held by the enemy, 
imtil he found and sensed a secondary crest about 
eighty yards away from their intrenchments. 
Then came a stirring assault by the Fedeml 
battalions, a stubborn defense by the Confed- 
erates, but through the hour's fierce contest, Ck>rse 
valiantly kept his original position. Another bri- 
gade was now gaining ground on the left spurs of Mis- 
sionary Bidge ; more troops were aiding from various 
directions; Sherman was carefully directing every 
movement 

About ten o'clock in the morning General Corse, 
receiving a severe wound, was taken from the field, 
and the command of the assault devolved on a young 
Colonel (Walcutt of the Forty-sixth Ohio) who 
^'fcdfilled his part manfully," pressed forward, and 
was later joined by energetic reinforcements. The 
enemy, being massed in great strength in the tunnel- 
gorge, suddenly appeared on the right rear of the 
new troops, who, exposed as they were in the open 
field, fell back in disorder, but soon reformed. The 
real attacking columns were not repulsed. They 
struggled heroically throughout the better part of 
the day. 

*^Thus matters stood," officially reports Sherman, 
** about 3 P. u. The day was bright and dear, and the 
amphitheatre at Chattanooga lay in beauty at our 
feet • • • Column after column of the enemy 
was streaming toward me ; gun after gun poured its 
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ooDoenttic Hbot on us^ from every hill and spur tlint 
gave a view of any part of the ground held by ub* 
An occasional sliot from Fort Wood and Orchard 
Knoll, and eonie mu^keti^-fire and artillery over 
ubout Lookout Mouutaio, wan all tjiat I could detect 
on oar side ; but about 3 p* m. I noticed the white 
line of musketry-fire in front of Orchard ELnolly ex- 
tending farther and farther right and left and on. 
We could only hear a faint echo of sound, but 
enough was seen to satisfy me that General Thomas 
was at last moving on the centre. I knew that our 
attack had drawn vast masses of the enemy to our 
flank, and felt sure of the result Some guns which 
had been firing on us all day were silent, or were 
turned in a different direction. The advancing line 
of musketry-fire from Orchard Knoll disappeared to 
us behind a spur of the hill, and could no longer be 
seen ; and it was not until night closed in that I 
knew that the troops in Chattanooga had swept 
across Missionary Ridge, and broken the enemy's 
centre. Of course the victory was won." 

Sherman found that he had indeed borne a 
victor's share in the great three-sided battle which 
caused the retreat of Bragg and the raising of the 
siege of Chattanooga. Grant's strategy had pre- 
vailed. On the 24th of November Thomas, making 
a forcible movement in Chattanooga Valley, had 
advanced his line, while General Hooker had fought 
the '^ Battle above the Clouds," on Lookout Moun- 
tain. On the following day Hooker operated to- 
ward Bossvillei on Bragg's left^ while the Army of 
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the Cumberland, under Thomasy made a magnificent 
onslaught on the enemy's works at the foot of Mis- 
sionary Bidge. These works were captured in a 
bayonet struggle full of grim determination and en- 
thusiasm. Then the troops '' press gallantly on up 
the ridge in full view of both armies, with deafen- 
ing cheers, heedless of the deadly fire belched into 
their very faces, and overrun the works at the sum- 
mit like a torrent, capturing thirty-five guns, and 
prisoners wholesale." 

Sherman was delighted at the outcome of the bat- 
tle, and none the less so because Grant was entitled 
to the credit of its management '' It was magnifi- 
cent," he afterward said, '' in its conception, in its 
execution, and in its glorious results; hastened 
somewhat by the supposed danger of Bumside, at 
Knoxville, yet so completely successful, that noth- 
ing is left for cavil or fault-finding." 

It should be noted that General ^' Phil " Sheridan, 
whom Sherman alwajrs admired, played a con- 
spicuous part in the battle of Missionary Bidge. 
These two soldiers, however, were destined not to see 
much more of each other during the war. Sheridan 
was soon to be assigned to cavalry work in Virginia. 

Sherman had little time for exultation. On the 
evening of the battle General Grant wrote him : 
^' No doubt you witnessed the handsome manner in 
which Thomas's troops carried Missionary Bidge this 
afternoon, and can feel a just pride, too, in the part 
taken by the forces under your command in taking 
flrat so much of the same range of hills, and then in 
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attracting the attention of ao many of the enemy aa 
to make Thomaa's part certain of sueoees. The next 
thing now will be to relieve Bumside. I have beaitl 
finom him to the evening of the 23di At that time bu 
had from ten to twelve days' 8appUc% *md spoke 
hopefully of holding ont that length of time.'' 

Without detailing the movement of troops neces- 
gitat^ by the retreat of Bragg's arniy, or the 
beeiegiug of Burnside at Kuoiville by Longstreet^ we 
can simply ehromcle that when Sherman, in response 
to Qi^geut orders, rode into that city on the morning 
of December 6th, he found that Generai Longstreet 
had raised the siege, and started in retreat up the 
valley J toward Virginia. He was rather pleasjiiUtly 
surprised by the comfortable appearance of things 
within the place, and particularly by the elaborate 
dinner, including roiif^t turkey, to which Bnrnsido 
treated him and the members of his staff. ** Why, 
I thought you were starving," he remarked, inter- 
rogatively. 

Bnmside erphiined tiiat at no time had Knoxville 
been "completely invested,'* and tliat he had been 
able to keep open his communicAtions witli tlie 
country on the south side of the River Holston (on 
which Knoxvillo is situated), **more especiuUy 
with the French Broad settlements, from whose 
Union inhabitants he had received a good supply 
of beef, bacon and com meal." 

"Had I known of this," observes Sherman in his 
" Memoirs," " I should not have hurried my men so 
fast ; but until I reached Knoxville I thought our 
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troops there were actually in danger of starvation." 
Having now sapplied Bnmside with snch troops as 
he needed (the corps of General Granger) Sherman, 
with his other forces, b^gan a leisorely return to 
Chattanooga. After reaching there on December 
16th, and making certain dispositions and changes 
in his command, the Department of the Tennessee, 
he took a hasty trip to Lancaster, O., where he 
had the nnusual experience of spending Christmas 
at home with his family. 

To his brother John, who was then in Washing- 
ton, Sherman wrote an interesting note, show- 
ing that he was by no means pnffed up over the 
increased fame which his exploits at tlie battle of 
Chattanooga had given him, and that he knew a 
general's repntation is never safe until a war is 
actoally ended. ''I have been importuned from 
many quarters for my likeness, autograplis, and bi- 
ographies. I have managed to fend off all parties, 
and hope to do so till the end of the war. I don't 
want to rise or be notorious, for the reason that a 
mere slip or accident may let me fall, and I don't 
care about falling so far as most of the temporary 
heroes of the war. Tlie real men of the war will he 
determined by the closing scenes, and then the anny 
will determine the questiona Newspaper pufb and 
self-written biographies will then be ridiculous cari- 
catures." 

But Sherman, whether he would or not, was now 
a full-fledged war hero, nor is it likely that the odor 
of incense was altogether ungrateful to him. One 
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must indeed be t\ 6tx>ic to tnrii away altogether from 
the delights of mneero pmiac. And then how €!om- 
pletely did all thiB dissipate that odco exasperating 
minor of ** Inflaaity " and " nervous breakdown " 1 

One tribute greatly plca^d Bhemian. That wbb 
a joint resolution of Congress^ p^iflsed a little later 
(February 19, 1364), tendering the thanks of that 
body — which was not always bo complimentary cx)n- 
eeming war matters — to the general and the officers 
and men who served under him, ** for their gallant 
and arduous services in march iug to the relief of the 
Army of the Cumborlandj and for their gallantry 
and heroism in the battle of Chattanooga, which 
contributed in a great degree to the success of our 
arms in that glorious victory. '^ 

Sherman, little as he knew it, had only begun to 
taste the rewards of fame. Greater work than ever 
was in store for him. In the meantime he returned 
south from Ohio, about New Year's of 1864, and 
achieved an incidental tour de farce by capturing 
Meridian, in eastern Mississippi, destroying the rail- 
roails which centred there, and doing as mucli mis- 
chief as possible, in view of such Union campaigning 
as was to follow. This movement, or raid, was ac- 
complished in February, and was a forerunner of 
mighty military events in the more southern depart- 
ment of the conflict 

Before closing the chapter, and proceeding to a 
discussion of the Atlanta campaign, let us recall two 
letters which now form part of history, but which, 
when written, were quite spontaneous, and marked 
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^^ confidential.^' One was a letter from Grant (dated 
March 4, 1^64), announcing that he had been nomi- 
nated to fill the revived grade of lieutenant-general 
of the army, and generously thanking Sherman for 
previous aasistanoe and co-operation. ''What I 
want," says Grant, '' is to express my thanks to you 
and McPherson, as the men to whom, above all oth- 
ers^ I feel indebted for whatever I have had of 
success." 

In view of future events, and because of its char- 
acteristic vein of frankness, Sherman's reply is 
worth quoting in part : 

"Deor General: — I have your more than kind 
and characteristic letter of the 4th, and will send a 
copy of it to Genenil McPhersou at once. You do 
yourself ii\ju8ti(*e and us too much honor in assign- 
ing to us so large a share of the merits which have 
led to your high advancements. . . • 

** You are now Washington's legitimate successor, 
and occupy a position of almost dangerous elevation ; 
but if you ciin continue, as heretofore, to be your- 
self, simple, honest., and unpretending, you will en- 
joy tlirongh life the respect and love of friends, and 
the homage of millions of human beings who will 
award to you a large share for securing to them and 
their descendants a government of law and stability. ' 



*' My only points of doubt were as to your knowl- 
edge of grand strategy, and of books of science and 

*Id this aenteiioe one ma/ earil/ faaoj a wsrniog to OfadI 
Dol to yield, when the war was orer, to the blandiabmenti 
ol poUttcal office. Bat in this respeot Grant wae destined to 
laek the wisdom ol his great oolleagne. 
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history ; but I oonfefis your oommon aenae seema to 
have supplied all this. 

'' Now as to the future. Do not stay in Wasliing- 
ton. Hallock is better qualified Uian you are to 
sttuid the buffets of iutrigue and policy. Gome out 
west ; take to yourself the whole Mississippi Val- 
ley ; let us make it dead-sure, and I tell you the At- 
lantic slope and Pacific sliorcs will follow its destiny 
as sure as the limbs of a tree live or die with the 
main trunk I We have done much ; still much re- 
mains to be done. Time and time's influences are 
all with us ; we could almost aflbnl to sit still and 
let these influences work. Even in the seceded 
states your word now would go further than a Presi- 
dent's proclamation, or an act of Congress. 

''For Grod^s sake, and for yoiu* country's sake, 
come out of Washington I 1 foretold to General 
Halleck, before he left Corinth, the inevitable result 
to him^ and I now exhort you to come out west. 
Here lies the scat of the coming empire ; and from 
the west when our task is done, we will make short 
work ot Charleston and Richmond, and the.impov- 
erished coast of the Atlantic. 

" Your sincere firiend, 

"W. T. Sherman.'* 

I Fortunately for himself and his country Orant had 
the good sense to '' come out of Washington " and, 
with the aid of Sherman, now set about the mighty 
task of ending the warj 
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THE ATLAIITA OAHPAION 

'* Bring tlM good old Iragle, bojs I we'll liiig another eoQg^ 
Biiig it with a epirit that will more the world aloQg~ 
Sing it at we need to sing it, fifty tbooaaiid strong, 
While we were marohing through Georgia I 

"'HnmOil Hnnrahl We bring the Jabilee I 

Hnnrah I Hnriah I the flag that makes yon free 1 * 
80 we sang the ohoms from Atlanta to the sea, 
While we were marohing through Georgia. 

" How the darkies shouted when they heard the Joyful 
sound 1 
How the turkeys gobbled which our oommisBaiy found I 
How the sweet potatoee eTen started from the ground, 
When we were marohing through Georgia I " 

This war clafisic, wherein cheap doggerel was 
joined to one of the most inspiring military tones 
ever writteni and which once thrilled the hearts of 
thousands and thousands of people, is now but an 
echo of Sherman's greatest movement, the begin- 
ning of which is to be found in what is known as 
the Atlanta Oami>aign. 

To explain the object of this campaign let us be- 
gin with the &ct that on the 12th of March, 1864, 
Lieutenant-General Orant was placed in command 
of all the annies of the United States. A few days 
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later, at Nashville, Sherman afisomed oommand of 
the Military Division of the Mississippi, in plaoe of 
Grant ; General McPherson sacceoded to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Tennessee ; and John A. 
Logan was placed at the head of McPherson's corps. 
The Military Division of the Mississippi had em- 
braced the Armies of the Comberland, Tennessee, 
Ohio and Arkansas. Subsequently the Army of the 
Arkansas was transferred to the Military Division 
of the Gulf, under General Ganby, and after that 
transfer Sherman got his own Division of the Mis- 
sissippi organized about as follows : 

Mm 
Army of the Camberland (Oenerml Thomas) .... 60,700 
Army of the Tenneflsee (Oenerml MoPhenon) . . . 24,400 
Army of the Ohio (Oeneral Sohofield) 13,600 

Total 08,600 

When Grant took oommand of all the armies, 
wisely resolving to keep the field, and not to stay 
among the politicians in Washington, he tlius 
summed up the military situation : The United 
States held the Mississippi Biver all the way to its 
mouth, and the line of the Arkansas, thus possess- 
ing all of the northwest above the latter river. 
The Union also controlled several points in Louis- 
iaua ; the mouth of the Rio Graude ; that part of 
the country east of the Mississippi which was north 
of Ihe Memphis and Charleston Bailroad, as far east 
as Chattanooga ; thence along the line of the rivers 
Tennessee and Holston, comprising most of the 
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state of Tenneflsee; also West Viiginia and old 
Viif^ia north of the Bsipidaii and east of the Bine 
Bidge ; together with various points on the Atkmtic 
seaboard, including Fortress Monroe, Norfolk, Bean- 
fort^ New Berne, Port Royal, Saint Angnstine, Key 
West and Pensaeola. ''The balance of the South- 
em territory, an empire in extent, was still in the 
hands of the enemy." 

In theeast^ as Grant relates in his ''Memoirs," tlie 
opi>06ing forces " stood in substantially the same re- 
lations toward each other as three years before, or 
when the war began ; they were both between the 
FMeral and Ck>nfederate capitate. It is true, foot- 
holds had been secured by us on the seacoast, in 
Virginia and North Carolina, but beyond that, no 
substantial advantage had been gained by either 
side." That portion of the Army of the Potomac 
not guarding lines of communication was on the 
north bank of the Rapidan ; on the opposite bank, 
strongly entrenched, was the obstinate Lee, with his 
faithful Army of Northern Virginia acting as a 
watchdog against all who would invade the sacred 
precincts of Richmond — where Jefferson Davis still 
hoped that he would save the Confederacy by virtue 
of his " military genius." 

The Union armies at this time were divided into 
nineteen departments while the Army of the Po- 
tomac was an entirely separate command, without 
limit as to operating territory. Heretofore these 
various armies had acted independently of one an- 
other, not always with the best results. "I deter- 
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mined to stop this," says General Gnint. '^ To this 
end I regarded the Army of the Potomac as the 
centre, and all west of Memphis along the line de- 
scribed as oar position at the time, and north of it, 
the right wing ; the Army of the James, nnder Gen- 
eral Bntler, as the left wing, and all the troops 
south, as a force in the rear of the enemy.* • • • 
My general plan now was to concentrate all the force 
possible against the Confederate armies in the field.'' 
There were two such, east of the Mississippi River, 
and facing north — Lee's Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, on the south bank of the Bapidan, and the 
army nnder Joseph £. Johnston, at Dalton, Georgia, 
opposed to Sherman, who by this time was remov- 
ing his headquarters to Chattanooga. 

Furthermore, the Confederates were obliged to 
guard the Shenandoah Valley, ''a great storehouse 
from which to feed their armies," and also their lines 
of commuuicivtiou from their capital, Richmond, to 
Tennessee. Fori'eet, the dashing cavalry general, was 
also operating in the west, making things unpleas- 
ant for the Union forces in the Tennessee district 

'' Accordingly I arranged for a simultaneous move- 
ment all along the line," Grant continues. ''Sher- 
man was. to move from Chattanooga, Johnston's 
army and Atlanta being his objective points." 
Then follows an outline of the proposed movement 

' Toward the close of the year, 1863, General Butler was placed 
in oommaod of the Department of Viixinia and North Garolina, 
and his force was afterward designated as the Army ol the 
James, 
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of the other annies, with the explanation : ''They 
were acting as a unit bo far as snch a thing was pos- 
sible over such a vast field. Lee, with the capital 
of the Confederacy, was the main end to which all 
were working. Johnston, with Atlanta, was an 
important obstacle in the way of our accomplish- 
ing the result aimed at, and was therefore almost 
an independent objective." And Grant had writ- 
ten to Sherman, apropos of this grand campaign : 
^*Tou I propose to move against Johnston's army, 
to break it up, and to get into the interior of the 
enemy's country as far as you can, inflicting all the 
damage you can against Uieir war resources." To 
Sherman himself the lieutenant-general left the 
actual plan of the Atlanta campaign, and on Sher- 
man, therefore, in the end, devolved all the greater 
honor. In brief, Orant's comprehensive scheme 
was to make a general advance of all the armies 
during the first week in May. He was to move on 
Richmond, via Lee, while Sherman would attend 
to Johnston and Atlanta. 

We will leave Grant, with his sending off of sup- 
porting exi>editions, his preliminary set-back in the 
campaign, when he tried the ''hammering" proc- 
ess, the failure of the Banks expedition on the 
Red River, the retreat of Sigel, the slaughter in 
the Wilderness, and other discouragements, and 
turn to the movement against Atlanta. The picture 
is a less sombre one, although tall of battle atmos- 
phere. 

Twelve hours after Grant had crossed the Rapidan 
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(May 4th) Sherman began the movemeut of his 
three armies, the Cumberland, the Ohio, and the 
Tennessee, toward the intended goal. He had with 
him nearly a hundred thousand men (exclusive of 
some uncompleted divisions of cavalry) and 254 
guns. His personal escort comprised his staff, half 
a dozen wagons, a company of sharpshooters and a 
small band of irregular cavalry. The general's 
camp equipment, although hardly placed ui>ou the 
famous ^^ nightshirt and toothbrush" basis of 
simplicity, was made as unluxurious as possible. 
*'I wanted," says Sherman, "to set the example, 
and gradually to convert all parts of that army into 
a mobile machine, willing and able to start at a 
minute's noliee, and to subMist on the scantiest 
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be converted into an office, which the men niied 
to call ''Thomas's Circus." Sherman tells us that 
several times during the campaign he found 
quartermasters hid away in some comfortable nook 
at the rear, with tents and mess-fixtures, which 
''were the envy of the passing soldiers'' ; and he 
frequently broke them up, and sent the tents to the 
surgeons of brigades. " I doubt," he says, " if any 
army ever went forth to battle with fewer impedi- 
menlOf and, where the r^ular and necessary sup- 
plies of food, ammunition, and clothing were 
issued, as oalled for, so regularly and so 
wdL" 

Nor must we forget that one of the great features 
of the march proved to be the fact that Sherman, 
advancing through a hostilo country, was able to 
keep open his line of railroad communication to 
the north. It was a difficult undertaking ; tracks 
must often be relaid, and bridges rebuilt, not to 
mention the dangers of a purely military kind. 
The problem of securing a sufficient number of cars 
had already given him much trouble, but he had 
been equal to the situation. 

Against Sherman, Gk^neral Johnston had at first 
some 43,000 effectives, and this number was shortly 
to be increased during May, by the addition of 
22,000 men. The Southern army, being upon the 
defensive and operating on interior lines was, by 
all rules of war, equal to its assailant " This ratio 
was substantially maintained during the campaign 
ending with the Ml of Atlanta ; hence it will be 
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seen that the Federals had no material advantage 
over the enemy." ' 

Johnston, who was well entrenched in front of 
Dalton, abont forty miles southeast of Chattanoogay 
had been strongly urged by Jefferson Davis since 
the preceding December to assume an aggressive 
winter campaign. This plan, fovored by Lee, had 
provided, among other things, for the turning of 
Thomas's position at Chattanooga by a move to the 
eastward of it and a junction with Longstreet for a 
dash into middle Tennessee. Johnston, who was 
undoubtedly stronger in defensive than offensive 
tactics, did not approve of the plan, and after con- 
siderable correspondence (which did not serve to 
decrease the strained relations known to exist be- 
tween Davis and himself) the matter ended in his 
being at Dalton when Sherman began his advance. 
The Confederate general, however, sent an officer to 
Bichmond for the purpose of explaining to Mr. 
Davis that he had not declined to assume the of- 
fensive, as was charged, but, on the contrary, was 
eager to move forward whenever the relative forces 
of the opposing armies should justify him in such 
a measure. This emissary was to illustrate (so 
Johnston himself tells us) the difference between his 
plan of operations and that advocated by the Con- 
federate government; ''and in that connection to 
explain that I had been actively engaged in prepar- 
ations to take the field — those over which I had con- 

■ " MarohiDff Through Georgia, " p. 86. Hedlej estiiiuilM 
thai Johnaion^s Arniy finally aggregated 70,000 efleoUTea. 
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trol being in a satisfactory state of forwardness. 
Bat that in the important element of field transporta- 
tion • • • which I had neither means nor 
authority to collect, nothing had been done, while 
steps to collect the large number of artillery horses 
necessary had just been taken ; and that the surest 
means of enabling us to go forward was to send the 
proposed reinforcemento to Dalton at once; then, 
• hould the enemy take the initiative, as was al- 
most certain, we might defeat him on this side of 
the Tennessee, where the consequences of defeat 
would be so much more disastrous to the enemy 
and less so to us, than if the battle were fought 
north of that river." ' 

There is no need to enter into the rights and 
wrongs of this controversy, although the first im- 
pulse always is to side with Johnston, rather than 
with Davis, who was not the Napoleon that he was 
prone to consider himself. ''On several occasions 
during the war," wrote General Grant, satirically, 
''Mr. Davis came to the relief of the Union army 
by means of his mperiar mUUary genius.^^ It is 
sufficient for our purpose to know that General 
Johnston was still at Dalton early in May. 

Sherman began to push forward for that place. 
The direct route there was impracticable, and lay 

■ Bee Johnston's * ' Namtiye of Militaiy Operations. Dirwlcd 
Ihiring the Late War Between the States. " In his " Rise and 
Fkll of the Confederate GoTemment," Jefferson Daris writes : 
"To enable General Johnston to repulse the hostile adnmoe 
and asnune the offensiTe, no effort was spared on the pari of 
the goTsniBienl '' (Vol. 11, p. 651). 
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throngh the pass of Bozzard's Boosti ifiBuing 
through Rocky Face, a spur of the All^hany 
Mooutains. The Army of the Camberlandy under 
Thomas, occupied the northern end of this pass, 
aided by the Twenty-third Corps under Schofield ; 
while McPherson, with the Army of the Tennessee, 
entered upon a series of flanking movements. 
These movements brought him in front of Besaca 
(fifteen miles to the south of Dalton), then 
occupied by a small brigade of Johnston's forces 
(May 9th). The enemy seemed so well entrenched, 
here, however, that McPherson fell back three 
miles to the mouth of Snake Creek Gap. Sherman 
afterward declared that his general had not done 
the full measure of his work, and might have 
''walked into" Resaca. ''Had he done so, lam 
certain that Johnston would not have ventured to 
attack him in position, but would have retreated 
eastward by Spring Place, and we should have cap- 
tured half his army and all his artillery and wagons 
at the very beginning of the campaign. Such an 
opportunity does not occur twice in a single life, 
but at the critical moment McPherson seems to have 
been a little timid. Still, he was perfectly justified 
by his orders." 

The failure of McPherson's movement — which 
thus brought forth the only adverse criticism 
Sherman ever made of this fine officer— caused 
a change of plans. Sherman concentrated his 
forces and advanced against Besaca, where Johns- 
ton, having suddenly abandoned his admirable 
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defenses at Dalton, had strongly entrenched himself 
with the miyor i>art of his force. The rival armies 
now fiM!ed each other, and in the battling and skir- 
mishing which followed, McPherson, as if anxions 
to make amends for being ^'a little timid," played 
a gallant part On the 15th, the Union troops 
obstinately pressed around the town from all x>oints, 
while '' the sound of cannon and musketry rose all 
day to the dignity of a battle." Late in the after- 
noon McFherson got his line of battle forward to a 
ridge overlooking Resaca, from which his field 
artillery commanded a railroad bridge across the 
Oostenaula Biver, running past the town. The 
Confederates made several brave sallies in their at- 
tempt to drive him away from this place of vantage, 
but were each time repulsed with heavy loss. 

Johnston, seeing that his lines of communication 
were threatened and that further occupation of 
Besaca would put his army in peril, quickly got his 
men out of the place that night and retreated across 
the Oostenaula, burning his bridges behind him. 
He was a great defensive general, but already Sher- 
man was threatening to beat him on his own ground. 
As a military expert has pointed out, Sherman's 
tactics during this great campaign, though varied, 
of course, in the matter of detail, uniformly con- 
sisted in forcing the centre of his army ux>on Johns- 
ton's lines, while with the right and left he operated 
upon either flank as chance or ground best offered. 

The abandonment of Dalton and Besaca was 
sharply criticised at Bichmond, and did not tend to 
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increase President Davis's love for Johnston. But 
the latter has well explained in his '' Narrative of 
Military Operations," that he was compelled to 
evacuate Daltou ^'by the march of the Federal 
army itself toward Besaca — that march being com- 
pletely covered by the mountain, Bocky Fsee. 
And at Besaca, after intrenching his army so 
strongly as to make it secure from assault. General 
Sherman availed himself of the course of the . 
Oostenaula, almost parallel to our railroad, to ex- 
tend his lino, protected by it, to the neighborhood 
of Galhoun, which compelled us to pass to the rear 
of that i>oiut, to avoid being cut off from Atlanta.'' 

It is idle to speculate as to what some other South- 
ern general, Xiee, for instance, might have done had 
he been in Johnston's place. A genius might have 
entrapped Sherman, far away in the enemy's coun- 
try, into the surrender of his whole army. Johns- 
ton was not a genius. He failed, however, in a 
masterly way. "It was the cleanest and best-con- 
ducted retreat that we had seen or read of," ' wrote 
General Hooker, who served as one of Sherman's 
corps commanders. Quite aside from the griev-. 
ances which Johnston had against the Confederate 
government, it is fair to say, however, that he was 
completely outgeneraled by his great antagonist 

We have some curious side-lights on the history 
of this campaign from Captain David P. Conyng- 

* The quotation ia taken from a very interesling letter, in 
praiae of Johnston, whioh Hooker wrote lo General Lovell, 
dated Oolober 91, 1873. 
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hanii who served through it as a volunteer 
aide-de-camp and also as a correspondent of the 
Kew York Herald. Ck>nyngham was no hero-wor* 
shiper, but he had a great admiration for the mili- 
tary powers of General Sherman, as he shows in his 
series of entertaining i>en-pictures entitled ''Sher- 
man's March Through the South," published several 
months after the dose of the war. The glimpses 
of Sherman himself which he gives us seem lifelike 
portraits, because they have the real human touch, 
devoid of fustian and ' ' spread-eagleism. ' ' Here is a 
description of a scene which occurred while the in- 
vading army was in front of the Rocky Face Moun- 
tain. The different corps and division commanders 
had their headquarters contiguous to their com- 
manda M^jor-Gencral Howard, in charge of the 
Fourth Corps, had bis unassuming quarters un- 
der fire of the Confederates' long-range guns. 
''Several shots fell quite near, creating some com- 
motion in the camp, but without disturbing Howard 
in the least" One day, Sherman called at How- 
ard's quarters, only to be received, as he sat down 
to wait for the general, with the bursting of two of 
Johnston's shells too near for absolute safety. 

Sherman, in his nervous, fidgetty way, was walk- 
ing atx>ut when he saw Howard riding toward him. 
As the latter reined up at headquarters he cried : 
"I say, Howard, do you know, but you are the 
politest man in the army t " 

" Indeed, I wasn't aware of that^ general," ob* 
served Howard. 
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**Well, it's true I Here I am, in your abscDCje, 
and though you were not here to receive me, I have 
got the warmest reception I have experienced for a 
iotig lima" 

^' Why, general, yon need not thank me for it| 
but General Johnston," answered Howard; *'hia 
compliments were so overpoweriug that one of 
them came near killing me," and he pointed to Ills 
pantaloons, torn by a buUeL 

General Thomases headquarters, so Conynghaui 
tells na, comprised a "gorgeous outlay of tents of 
all kinds* '^ Every officer had a tent, "almost 
every servant had a tent, while the a^jutant^geu- 
eraUs was a sort of open rebellion against all 
restrictory orders**' Sherman, on the contniry, 
" had but one old wall tent, and some three or 
four * flics' for his qtmrtcrs." Ho "could never 
let slip an opportuaity to pass a joke at Thomas's 
expeusc,'' and would frequently rein up his horso 
in front of the latter^ s tent, and ask, in apparent 
ignorance, "Whose quarters are these t" 

"General Thomas's, general/' would be the 
quick reply, 

"Oh, yea J Thomastown; Thomasville; a very 
pretty place, indeed i it appears to be growing 
rapidly" — and Sherman would ride away, chuck- 
ling at his own humor. 

After McPherson fell back from Resaca, we have 
a picture of Sherman as ho rode up tlie valley to 
the front, "He was anxious and nervous, as was 
evident from the fierce manner in which he pulled 
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at his unlit cigars and twitched thatstrange, coarse 
face of his.'' His ride through the lines created 
DO enthusiasm ; his old oorps^ the Fiftoenth| alone 
brightened up when they saw ** Uncle Billy ," as 
they fondly called him. *' Sherman was, at all 
times, too cold and undemonstrative for the men to 
love him. They had unbounded confidence in him 
and believed whatever he did was right, and that 
was all. McPherson by his noble bearing and 
dashing appearance, Hooker by his fine martial 
presence and princely air, Logan by his dashing, 
kind manner, might create enthusiasm among 
troops, but Sherman, or Thomas, never I " 

The night before, Sherman had remained up a 
long time, maturing the plans for his operations 
against Besaca. The next morning, fediug very 
tired, he sat on a log, under the shade of a ti*ec, 
and soon tumbled ofif on the ground, fast asleep. 
The soldiers went marching by the prostrate com- 
mander, whom few of them recognized. 

'^Is that a general t" asked one of the men, in 
amaasement, of the single orderly who stood near 
Sherman. 

" Yes," was the re8i>onse. 

*^ It's a pretty way we are commanded, when our 
generals are lying drunk on the road," ezdaimed 
the soldier, as he walked away in disgust 

Sherman suddenly leaped to his feet ^^Stop, 
my maUi" he said — for he had evidently been 
sleeping with one ear open — ''stop, my man I I 
am not drunk. While you were sleeping last 
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night I waa plauuing for you, nir, and now I 
taking a nap. General Bhemian never gets drank ! '* 

The soldier vras only too glad to slink away. 

Another writer. Colonel (then M^yor) Oeoif;e 
Ward Nichols, who was one of Sherman's aides-de- 
campi has emphasized the combination of bravery 
and simplicity which so many observed in Sher- 
man during his campaign. **When sounds of 
musketry or cannonading reach his ears the general 
is. extremely restless until he has been satisfied as 
to the origin, location, and probable results of the 
fight in progress. At such moments he usually 
lights a fresh cigar, and smokes while walking to 
and fro, stopping now and then to listen to the 
increasing rattle of musketry ; then, muttering, 
'Forward !' will mount *01d Sam,' a horribly fast 
walking horse, which is as indifferent to shot and 
shell as his master, and starts off in the direction 
of the fire. Dismounting near the battle line, he 
will stride away into the woods, or to the edge of a 
creek or swamp, until some officer, fearful of the 
consequences, respectfully warns him that he is in 
a dangerous position, when, perhaps, he retires." ' 

During this campaign we get another glimpse, a 
serio-comic one, of Sherman's contempt for dan- 
ger. One afternoon he paid a visit to General 
Hooker, who had pitched his headquarters in a 
place so admirably exposed to the fire of the enemy 
that one might have thought he was seeking 

I Niohola, « The Story of the Great Maroh, from the DU17 of 
AStAflOffioer." 
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dertmctioiL The two generals seated themeelyee 
placidly^ '* with their feet against the trees^ watch- 
ing the operations immediately in front of theuL'* 
What is more, thqr were in ftill view of the Con- 
federates. Very soon a shell shrieked right over 
their heads, making the crockery on the dinner- 
table rattle like mad, and nearly frightening to 
death the negro cook, Sambo— who later excused 
himself on the ground that a feUow darky 
had been UUed the night before by '^one o' 
dem tings.*' Another shell quickly followed, de- 
molishing a chair recently vacated by an officer, 
and all the time rifle-bullets went ^^ singing and 
fizdng" about merrily, as they crashed through 
the leaves and branches of neighboring trees. The 
staff-officers of the respective generals did not find 
this leaden rain very amusing, nor was their cheer- 
ftilness increased by the whistling of a new shell — 
but they could not move while Sherman and 
Hooker sat calmly in the open, discussing military 
questions with as much nonchalance as if they were 
dining at Delmonico's, in New York. It must have 
been hard to appear at ease under such trying 
circumstances, but the staff officers could not do 
less than imitate, if they could not feel, the in- 
difference of the two chiefii. At last the sun went 
down, whereupon Sherman condescended to take 
leave of General Hooker, much to the relief of 
everyone.* 
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"The g<;iicmr« habita of JifO|" further vrrit^i] 
Colotid Ktdiob^ of Bhenmui at this |ieriod^ '' are 
mmple. Primitive, almost an firat pnociplea^ hi«J 
greatoBt saerifico will bo tuacle when be r^igitaj 
ouupai^nug for a movQ rivilizc^l life. He basfij 
Ween sense of Uie beauty of uatare, and dcvct 1*1 
liappier tlian when hia camp is pitched in mnm j 
fore»t of lofty piue^^ where the wind sings throng U 
(he tree4op» m luelodioua meiuiure, and the feet ui^e 
hnried iu the soft caipetiug of npiudlo^ He i« the 
Ifist one to cooi plain wbeu the table fare m rcduci^ 
to beef and hardtack, aod^ lu truth, he rather 
ei^oys poverty of food, as one of tlie oonditiotui of I 
a soldier's lifCp** 

After Oenenii Johnaton had abandoned Bi^^ac^ 
and Sherman's troops had marched into the town. 
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ooufidenoe of the commanders of two of the three 
corps of the army, of tlieir inability to resist 
the enemy, would inevitably bo communicated to 
their troops, and produce that inability." 

This conference afterward gave rise to a particu- 
larly acid controversy and none the less so because 
the South, wincing as it was from the evacuation of 
Dalton and Besaca, had expected Johnston to do 
something brilliant and aggressive at Gassville. 
Five years after the war General Hood gave his 
own version of the affair to Shennan. He said he 
had argued with Johnston against fighting the 
batUe ^'purely on the defensive,'' but had asked 
the general to '^permit him, with his own corps 
and part of Folk's, to quit their lines, and march 
rapidly to attack and overwhelm Schofield, who 
was known to be separated from Thomas by an 
interval of nearly five miles, claiming Uiat he could 
have defeated Schofield, and got back to his posi- 
tion in time to meet General Thomas's attack in 
front" He had contended, he added, for the 
''offensive-defensive game," instead of the "pure 
defensive," as proposed by General Johnston; and 
it ''was at this time that General Johnston had 
taken offense, and for this reason had ordered the 
retreat." ' 

It would be idle to attempt to settle the merits of 
this controversy, which will doubtless have advo- 
cates on either side a century from now. Sherman 
entered Gaasville on the morning of May 20th, and 

>8ee81imiMi's "MemolfB," Vol. U, p. 41« 
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found thoro many si^ns of preparation for a grand 
battle, among them a line of fresh cutrenchnicntfl 
on a bill beyond the town, extending nearly Uireo 
miles to the south. WTiereupon there was more 
gloom in Richmond, and more unkind thinking by 
Mr. Davis and his advLsers, But Johnston still 
had warm friends who said, with a knowing air : 
**Tlie genenil is a great strategist. Wait a littlo 
while, and you will see — what you will sec! He 
is quietly, skilfully drawing Sherman fiirther and 
farther into a trap, farther and farther away from 
Northern aid, and in due season you will sec Johns- 
ton turn, like a wary tiger, and crush the Union 
army !'' 

On the very day that General Sherman's forces 
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your map, and yoa will sec tbe move.* . • • Put 
forth the whole strength of the nation now, and if 
we can't whip the South we must bow our necks in 
patient submission. Grant surely is fighting hard 
enough, and I think this army will make its mark." 

A little later Sherman writes, illustrative of the 
difficulties which Nature is putting in his way, aa 
if she were in league with the Southland: '^My 
long and single line of railroad to my rear, of 
limited capacity, is the delicate point of my game, 
as also the fact that all of Georgia, except the 
cleared bottoms, is densely wooded, with few roads, 
and at any x>oint an enterprising enemy can, in a 
few hours with axes and spades, make across our 
path formidable works, whilst his sharpshooters, 
spies, and scouts, in the guise of peaceable farmers, 
can hang around us and kill our wagoumen, mes- 
sengers and couriers. It is a big Indian tcwr." 

There is no doubt that as Sherman continued the 
pursuit from Caasville he was severely ham][)cred, 
although not fatally so, by the roughness of the 
country. Before reaching Rome, as we learn from 
the graphic narrative in ''Marching Through 
Georgia," much of the route was terribly moun- 
tainous and hard to traverse. Sand Mountain, in 
reality a succession of mountains of no great alti- 
tude, but very steep, proved particularly danger- 
ous. In the sides of these huge hills a road had 

* The Etowmh is a rlTer of Georgia which riaea in Lumpkin 
Ooantj and, after a ooorae of abont 160 miles, finally onitat 
with the Ooatanaala RiTer, al Rome, lo fonn the Oooea. 
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been ont| ao narrow that only one team could creep 
cautiooaly along it '' A sadden pitch sidewisei or 
a i*oagh jolt against one of the many huge boulders 
which lay in the roadway, was sufficient to upset a 
wagon and send it tearing down the mountainsidei 
end over end. ' ' Several such accidents did happeU| 
but the teamsters had the presence of mind to leap 
from their saddles and seek safety before the crash 
came. 

Of course the passage of the wagons put a great 
deal of unpleasant work upon the soldierSy and we 
are told that it was by no means unusual to see a 
squad of men '' bolstering up a wagon, in order to 
keep the centre of gravity within the limit of safety.'* 

During a portion of the journey rain fell inoes- 
santly, soaking soldiers and officers to the skin. 
Then, just before the Coosa Bivcr was reached, the 
sun again shone on the bedraggled troops and dried 
their clothes upon their bodies. When they got to 
the river, already greatly swollen and rising rap- 
idly, they were ordered to ford the stream. " Being 
averse to again marching in water-soaked clothing, 
they removed their shoes, socks and trousers, and 
strapped them upon their knapsacks ; then, tuck- 
ing their shirts under their arms, plunged in, dress- 
ing themselves on gaining the farther shore." 
Under hardships like these did Sherman and his 
army resolutely follow Joe Johnston. By the end 
of May, through hard work and fighting, too, Sher- 
man had contrived to drive the enemy from the 
Strong positions of Dalton, Besaca, CassviUe, Alla- 
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toona and Dallas; had advanced his lines from 
Chattanooga nearly a hundred miles through ^^as 
difficult country as was ever fought over by civi- 
lized armies'' ; and stood eager to go on as soon as 
the railroad communications to bring forward the 
necessary supplies were completed. The fighting 
had been continuous. Sherman's casualties for 
May, killed, wounded and missing, comprised nearly 
10,000 men. The troops had been under fire for 
the greater part of the whole month, owing not 
only to several actual engagements, but also to the 
skirmishing and the clever ^'sharpshooting" of 
the enemy. 

The month had been quite long enough to exhibit 
the powers of the two opposing gcnei*als in this 
strange duel which, in its peculiar details, has no 
exact parallel in the annals of war. Sherman had 
shown wonderful energy and rcsoifrcefulness in 
pushing back Johnston ; while it must be admitted 
that the latter, though outgeneraled, and perhaps 
lacking in initiative, retreated with skill. He 
was going to defeat at least gracefully. Sherman 
was always trying to force him to an open field en- 
gagement, while the Confederate, rightly or wrongly, 
placidly declined. " This campaign," observes Colo- 
nel Dodge, *' resembles a bout with the foils. Both 
fencers are on guard. Sherman is constantly at play 
with his weapon, disengaging, cutting over, beat- 
ing, lunging, using every art to draw into action 
his antagonist Johnston warily follows every dis- 
engagement^ skilfully parries each lunge his 
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stronger-armed adversary makes, with an occaaional 
cautious ripadCj which in turn is invariably coon- 
tered." 

In short, Johnston was pursuing the '^ Fabian'' 
policy which another Southerner, Washington, had 
adopted with such success in the war of the Revo- 
lution. But the Confederate was not a Washington, 
and conditions were different, while the new Fabius 
was not fortunate enough to be opposed by wool- 
gathering English generals. 

The month of June saw the continuance of this 
duel, as the two principals and their troops moved 
cautiously toward Atlanta. The North and the South 
alike awaited with brtiathlcss interest the result, 
which few could iutelligcutly predict. For the 
South, everything now depended on the success or 
the failure of two armies ] Lee's, in Virginia, and 
Johnston's retreating columns. Sherman knew, 
too, how anxiously Grant and Lincoln, and the loyal 
people far away, looked to him for success, and he 
went on, farther and farther, into a dangerous, hos- 
tile country, quite cheerfully, as if he were not in- 
curring a terrible responsibility. 

A weak man would have gone insane under such 
a burden. But Sherman showed no change of de- 
meanor, unless he seemed a bit more nervous than 
usual, and was so much himself, indeed, that he 
continued to abuse his old enemies, the politicians, 
and the unfortunate newspaper correspondents. He 
gave the latter a blast when he issued the following 
order: 
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'^ Inasmuch aa an improasion is afloat^ that the 
commanding general has prohibited the mails to 
and from the army, he takes this method of assuring 
all officers and men, on the contrary, that he en- 
courages them by his influence and authority to 
keep up the most unreserved correspondence with 
their families and friends. . • • What the 
commanding general docs discourage is the exist- 
ence of that class of men who will not take up a 
musket and fight, but who follow our army to pick 
up news for sale, and who are more used to bolster 
up idle and worthless officers, than to notice the 
hard-working and meritorious, whose modesty is 
equal to their courage, and who scorn to seek the 
flattery of the press." 

The contemptuous allusion to the correspondents 
as men who ^'pick up news for sale," was hardly 
just, and the whole order lacked dignity ; but it was 
characteristic of Sherman's dislike in one quarter. 
Furthermore, it acted as a safety-valve for the gen- 
eral's wrath. Captain George W. Pepper, who 
quotes the order in his fragmentary but spirited ac- 
count of the campaign, adds that Sherman *' had a 
righteous horror for a set of itinerant, flattering, 
spongy sycophants, who made it their business to 
inflate brainless staff-officers, while the fldd and 
line officers, with the brave rank and file, are sel- 
dom heard of outside of their commands." * 

Meanwhile we find that General Johnston, after 

* Pepper, ** Peraonal Reoolleotions ol Shermao'a OMnpaigne in 
Georgia and tbe OkoUimb." 
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mora travelingi has raiirad to a pontion between 
Loet| Pine and Bruah MoantaiiM^ a ahoit dWance 
finom Marietta. Theoi by a dever flftiiig<«g more* 
menti Bhcrman roGBtabliahoB his line along the rail- 
road| andsecoresauewbaseof sappliosCJonelOCh). 
Later in the month he is aaaaulting the enemy 
at Kenesaw Mountain, jnst northwest of MarietlSi 
bat the lesolt is not saccessftiL We need not fol- 
low the remainder of the mareh in detaiL It is 
more to the point to say that by the itOth of July 
Sherman's forces were gating in position arouud 
Atlanta^ into which Johnston's army had retreated* 

Bat .it was Johnston's army no longer. An 
he had moved to the southward the discontent 
with him had grown stronger and stronger in 
Richmond. He was relieved of command| and 
General John B. Hood took his place on the 18th 
of July. Hood was known as a ^'fighter," aggres- 
sive and enterprising ; much was expected of him. 
In Justifying his removal of Johnston, Jefferson 
Davis says, in his ^^BiseandFalloftheOonfederate 
Government" : 

^^ When it became known that the Army of Ten- 
nessee had been successively driven from one strong 
position to another, until finally it had reached the 
earthworks constructed for the exterior defense of 
Atlanta, the popular disappointment was extreme. 
The possible faU of the <Oate City,' with its 
important railroad communications, vast stores, 
fiACtories for the manufacture of all sorts of military 
sdppliesy rolling mills and foundries, was now con- 
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templatod for tlie first time at its Aill value, and 
prodacod intense anxiety for and wide. From 
many qoartersi including such as had most urged 
his assignment, came del^ations, petitions and let- 
ters, urging me to remove General Johnston from 
the command of the army, and assign that impor- 
tant trust to some officer who would resolutely hold 
and defend Atlanta. • • • Yet I did not [at 
first] respond to the wishes of those who came in 
hottest haste for the removal of General Johnston ; 
for here again, more fully than many others, I real- 
ized how serious it was to change commanders in 
the presence of the enemy. ... I was so fully 
aware of the danger of changing commanders of an 
army while actively engaged with the enemy, that 
I only overcame the objection in view of an emer- 
gency, and in the hope that the impending danger 
of the loss of Atlanta might be averted." 

On the 17th, after Johnston had heard a report 
that the whole Union army had crossed the Chatta- 
hoochee River, above Atlanta, and while he was giv- 
ing instructions to one of his officers regarding the 
defense of the city, he received a telegram from 
^General Cooper. "I am directed by the secretary 
'of war," it ran, "to inform you that, as you have 
foiled to arrest the advance of the enemy to the 
vicinity of Atlanta, far in the interior of Georgia, 
and express no confidence that you can defeat or 
exi>el him, you are hereby relieved of the command 
of the Army and Department of Tennessee," etc 

It must be admitted that Johnston's telegram in 
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reply, anuouuciug that he had obeyed orders aud 
had turned the eommand over to General Hood, wa8 
not exactly an inspiring defense. ^' As to the alleged 
cause of my removal," he telegraphed back, '^ I as- 
sert that Sherman's army is much stronger com- 
pared with that of Tennessee, than Grant's compared 
with that of Northern Virginia. Yet the enemy 
has been compelled to advance much more slowly 
to the vicinity of Atlanta, than to that of Bichmoud 
and Petersburg ; and penetrated much deeper into 
Virginia than into Georgia." 

This excuse, even if a good one, leaves an un- 
pleasant impression on the mind, for it says, in ef- 
fect, ^' Although I have had less advantages than 
Lee, I have proved myself a better general than 
Lee." 

Johnston aud his friends felt very bitter over his 
removal, aud many competent military critics con- 
sider that JciTerson Davis, in making it, was guilty 
of a blunder. Among these critics was Grant him- 
self, who says, in his '* Memoirs" that he thinks 
Johnston's tactics were correct "Anything that 
could have prolonged the war a year beyond the 
time that it did finally close, would probably have 
exhausted the North to such an extent that they 
might then have abandoned the contest and agreed 
to a separation. Atlanta was very strongly in- 
trenched." 

Although unable to carry them out, Johnston 
had his own views as to the defense of the city. He 
looked at the matter from both a political and a 
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military view-point From the political view-point 
he knew that there waa arising in the North,amoug 
the DemocratSy a strong i>eace party, and he 
realized that if he could but foil Sherman in his at- 
tempt against Atlanta the hands of this i>arty might 
be strengthencdi and the North might be brought 
to declare the whole war a failure — ^particularly if 
Lee could repulse Grant in Virginia. From a 
military standpoint, he had hoped that Oeuernl 
Forrest^ with a good force of cavalry, might be 
thrown into Sherman's rear, thus cutting off the 
tatter's railroad communications and supplies. 
'^Such a result," he reasoned, "would have com- 
pelled General Sherman to the desperate resource 
of a decisive battle on our terms, which in- 
volved attacking excellent troops intrenched, or to 
that of abandoning his enterprise. In the first event 
the chances of battle would have been greatly in our 
favor. In the second, a rout of the Federal army 
could scarcely have been prevented." 

From this removal of Johnston resulted the 
greatest domestic quarrel within the Confederate 
household. But had he remained in command, 
could Johnston really have worsted Sherman f We 
think not. 

When Sherman heard of the change of generals, 
he asked Schofield, who had been one of Hood's 
classmates at West Point, about the Confederate's 
character. "Bold even to rashness, and cour- 
ageous in the extreme," was the decided answer. 
"The change means /^M/" said Sherman, as he 
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and Grant, despite their inceesaiit smoking, oould 

' boast of good nerves. (Otherwise they must have 

collapsed when they realized, as they fully did, how 

upon them alone depended the ftitoreof America.! 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE FALL OF A fiTBONOHOLD 

General Hood now determined to reverae the 
policy of Johnston, officially under a cloud, and do 
what the liichniond government had so long been 
urging of the Army of Tennessee — ^fight. Johnston 
went home, with what feelings we may imagine ; 
Jefferson Davis and the South now looked for na- 
tional salvation to the new commander and to 
Robert E. Lee. 

About the time that Hood assumed command, his 
forces were strongly posted four miles in front of 
Atlanta, on the hills forming the south bank of 
Peach-tree Creek. On the afternoon of the 20th of 
July, when Sherman's army had closed in toward 
the city, the Confederates sallied out from their en- 
trenchments and fell against his right centre. Tlie 
troops thus unexpectedly assailed, including 
Hooker's corps, had crossed Peach-tree Creek, and 
were resting at noon when the enemy came pouring 
out of their trenches and down upon them. It was 
a terribly exciting scene, as many of the Union 
soldiers, rising nobly to the occasion, jumped to 
their feet and, in many instances, began a hand-to- 
hand conflict with the Confederates. Hood had 
inaugurated his fighting policy with a veiigeanoe. 
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For a tiine the dtaation for the right centre 
aeemed to be critical ; but General Thomas brought 
some field batteries into position, on the north side 
of Peach-tree Creek| from which he directed a 
furious fire upon the enemy. The Ck>nfederate8 
fought magnificently for two hours, but they finally 
gave up the oonte^ and retired in good order to 
their works, leaving upon the ground four hundred 
dead and several thousand wounded. *'We had 
met successftdly a bold sally," Sherman records, 
«had rei>elled it handsomely, and were also put on 
our guard; and the event illustrated the future 
tactics of our enemy. This sally came from the 
Peach-tree line, which General Johnston had care- 
fully prepared in advance, from which to fight us 
ouUide of Atlanta. We then advanced our lines in 
compact order, close up to these finished intreuch- 
ments, overlapping them on our left. From vari- 
ous parts of our lines the houses inside of Atlanta 
were plainly visible, though between us were the 
strong parapets, with ditch, f raises chevaux-de-frise^ 
and abatis, prepared long in advance by Ck>lonel 
Jeremy F. Gilmer, formerly of the United States 
Engineers." 

It was discovered by Sherman on the morning of 
the 22d that during the previous night, the Con- 
federates had fallen back from the line of Peach-tree 
Creek, to the front of Schofield and Thomas, and 
had retreated to a strong line of redoubts forming 
the immediate defenses of Atlanta and covering all 
the approaches to the city. For some minutes the 
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fmprised general supposed thai Hood iuteuilGd to 
tfwm^ie Atlanta* Bat wliea fae rodi* at the bead 
of the troops under the conuiiatid of Sehofield who 
bad iuUaQced to some open ^rotitid la front of ii 
builcliDg kDowD as the Howard House^ be could eoa 
the (bttfederate mala Uoe strongly maDoed, wiUi 
gims in positioo at intervala Schoficid was drc»»* 
ing forward his Unee wbea GeDeraL McFhersoa and 
hiB staff came up. McPherson and Sherman rode 
back to the Howard Hou^ where they disciissc*d 
the methods of Hood^ who, by the way, had bet^o 
a fellowstudent at West Point with McPborsou* 
"We ought to be unusually cautioufi, and pre- 
pared at all times for hard fighting/^ said Sher- 
man, and hm comDaniou ?are this aendment uti- 
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jumped on his horse, and dashed ofL His acyotant- 
general and aides harried away with him. 

The soond of musketry on Sherman's left and the 
booming of artillery back toward Decatur, five 
miles away, grew in volume. Becoming anxious, 
and knowing the intrepidity of Hood, he ordered 
Schofield to send a brigade to Decatur at once. 
He returned to the Howard House, and was walk- 
ing nervously up and down the porch, listening to 
the noise, when one of McPherson's aides rode up 
rapidly. His horse was in a foam ; the rider was 
pale and excited. Sherman ran to meet him with 
a question on his lip& 

^' (General McPherson is either killed or a pris- 
oner I " the aide cried. He went on to explain, 
breathlessly, that, after leaving General Sherman, 
Mcpherson had ridden off to the head of General 
Dodge's corps, to which he had given ceiiAin 
orders ; then he had passed in full view of many of 
the troops in the direction of General Blair's posi- 
tion, after which, alone or attended by only one 
orderly, he had disappeared into dense wooda A 
sound of musketry was next heard from tliese 
woods, and soon McPherson' s horse came galloping 
back, bleeding and riderless. It was learned later 
that upon entering the forest the general had 
suddenly met some Confederate skirmishers. They 
called upon him to surrender ; he started to ride to 
the rear, and was shot down dead or dying. 

Hood was now making a bold attack ; it seemed 
evident that he intended to throw a superior force 
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agHiUKt Sherman'» left, while tho latter'i* front 
would be checked by the fortifications of AtlaDtn. 
Sherman had no time juBt then to grieve over tho 
death of hia friend. He gave iuBtant ordcra for the 
rcpulae of the enemy — alrmdy the entire line wna 
becoming engaged in battle — and pliiccd General 
Logan in temporary command of the Ai-my of the 
Teimesaee, We have diamatic portraits of the 
soldierly -appearing Logao^ ever a bit specta^nlar^ 
as hvt Bueccedcd the tinfortnnate McPherson in com- 
maud, * ' Bareheadedi flushed with rage and an 
iustinel to avenge the death of his commander and 
friend, he spurred his highstrang black charger 
to its utmost speed, and dashed along the lines of 
his troops^ somewhat disordered in placeSt restoring 
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riding away, was gone, and he felt alarmed. In that 
wall^ was an important letter of instruction and in- 
formation which he had written the dead general 
the previous night. ** I was much concerned,'' says 
Sherman. But, fortunately enough, the wallet was 
found in the haversack of a Southern prisoner who . 
was captured a few minutes after McPherson's 
death, and thus never reached the headquarters of 
General Hood. As Sherman gazed sadly on the re- 
mains of his dead friend, the shells of the enemy 
were raining on the Howard House, as if in vin- 
dictive pursuit of the stricken man. ^^ Have the 
body carried to Marietta," ordered Sherman, ^'and 
I will see that it is taken back to his home in 
Ohio." Then he turned to give further orders for 
what was afterward called the '' Battle of Atlanta." ' 
It may be inferred that it was no child's play to 
give such orders. The corps of General Hardee had 
sallied out from Atlanta, and, by making a circuit 
to the east, had struck General Blair's left flank. 
The battle, thus begun, raged throughout the day 
in front of the Seventeenth and Fifteenth Corps. 
But Hood's tactics did not prevail. At dusk the 
Confederates, ''crushed and dispirited," drew off, 
with heavy cost The total loss of the Northern 

* MoPhereon wm born Norember 14, 18S28, and was therefore 
eal off in bis very prime, al the earlj age of thirty-five yean. 
8hemiaii made a report of bis death to the seoretarr of war 
wbioh was in itself a noble monument in words. ''General 
HoPherwn fell in battle, booted and spurred, as the gallant 
and beroio gentleman should wish. Not his the loss, but the 
oountiy's; and the ann/wiU numm his death and oherish his 
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of the Twentieth Corp8| in the Army of the Cumber- 
land. Poor Hooker was never a favorite of Sher- 
man's, who was not slow to grant the request 

This incident gave rise to much unpleasant feel* 
ing on the part of Hooker's admirers, who asserted 
that he had been unfortunate enough to bring upon 
himself the jealousy of Sherman and General 
Thomas. ^^This is hardly probable," writes Sher- 
man, ^'for we on the spot did not rate his fighting 
qualities as high as he did." Throughout he 
speaks of this commander in a way as unusual as it 
is bitter, which shows how strained their relations 
must have been. Sherman was, indeed, a good 
hater, and was as honestly sincere in his dislikes as 
in his likes. 

In some respects, Grant agreed with Sherman, in 
the estimate of Hooker's character. He conceded 
that his achievements at Chattanooga had been 
brilliant, but regarded him as a dangerous man. 
^^ He was not subordinate to his superiors. He was 
ambitious to the extent of caring nothing for the 
rights of others." It is certain that Hooker had 
what another writer has termed ^'au overplus of 
self-esteem," but he was a brave man and a hard 
fighter. We can see, however, that his egotistical 
temperament did not tend to find favor with Sher- 
man who, although a pardonable egotist himself, in 
a perfectly safe way, never let his self-respect or his 
ambitions run away with his head^even though 
his tongue occasionally led him into imprudence.' 

> " Hit [Hooker'sl disposilioo wai, when «qgiig«l in \mMib, 
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to Ite ajglit of July 26tli Sb«!rtnaji tiiciired tlto 
aj or Ibe T&meaaoB ant of im works for mora 
ifitf , He plauned to adruico it rapidly to the 
tt igainst Hie rulnxid bdow Atlaata^ at tlio 
kC liBLc sei>dii% «U ihe OiTttlry around by the 
It ftiid kft to sake m lodgmtrtit about Jona^boro* 
m resolt nf this i&<rr«iieut ilwm waa a stiarp at^ 
I from tbe exkemy on tbe morning of tlio 2StlL 
i bttttle lASted uDtil thm o^dock in Uie iiAer- 
■i md eecb eliat;ge of tlM Ooofcderate iu&ntry 
gruidly repoIsHi Tbe ^letny^fi lossm vore in 
tieighbarliood of 5^000 taeo, wad tbe rtsull 
redf ia every way, a great victory for the 
on, mndf in a psuticiilar setise, for Qcneral 
an, whose Pifleentli Corps bona tbe brunt of the 
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of the Fifteenth Corps told Sherman (who always 
treated them in an unassuming, familiar way 
which they appreciated) that the battle had been 
for them ^'the easiest thing in the world." It 
wasy they said, a common slaughter of the enemy ; 
and they pointed out ^^ where the rebel lines had 
been, and how th^ themselves had fired deliber- 
ately, had shot down their antagonists, whose bodies 
still lay unburied, and marked plainly their lines 
of battle. ... All bore willing testimony to 
the courage and spirit of the foe." ' 

It is not to be forgotten that Sherman himself 
nearly lost his life during this action. A cannon 
ball passed directly over his shoulder and killed 
the horse of his orderly who rode a short distance 
behind him. 

Thus the month of July ended, considerably in 
favor of the Union armies before Atlanta. IVue, 
their losses had been about 10,000 men, killed, 
wounded, or missing; but the Confederates had 
lost perhaps 1,000 more than that number without 
accomplishing anything. Sherman, with an army 
splendidly equipped, well-fed, and gaining in mili- 
tary experience every hour, remained placidly en- 
trenched before the city. Hood, indeed, was already 
bringing disappointment to those who had fondly 
hoped that he would fall upon Sherman and cap- 
ture the Northern forces. One Southern newspaper 
remarked satirically, '^ If Mr. Hood keeps on in 
this way of fighting, his army will be wiped out in 
> *' HanoiiB of Genena WiUism T. fihemsii,'' Vol. II, p. 01. 
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ten days, and the Yankees will still have a few men 
left to go to Mobile.'' 

The month of August opened hot and sultry, bat 
the troops besi^^ing Atlanta were but little incon- 
venienced. Their skirmish and main lines were in 
good position ; the field batteries were covered by 
imposing parapets ; an occasional shot or clatter of 
musketry gave animation to the scene. The men 
loitered about the trenches, or built huts for them- 
selves, and seemed ''as snug, comfortable, and 
happy, as though they were at home.'! 

An amusing and highly characteristic incident 
occurred about this time. Sherman received noti- 
fication from Wiisbingtou that Brigadier-Generals 
Osterhaus and Alvau P. Hovey, had been appointed 
m^'or-generals by President Lincoln. Both officers 
were very efficient, and had begun the campaign 
with Sherman as division commanders, but had 
now gone to the rear — Osterhaus on account of 
illness, and Hovey because of a certain dissatisfac- 
tion over the composition of his division. When 
Sherman heard of the promotions he was angry, 
since other prominent officers serving under him 
had not been ''advanced a peg," and he wrote to 
the War Department, sarcastically observing that 
^^if the rear be the post of honor, then we had 
better all change front on Washington." 

To Sherman's amazement he received a personal 
letter from Lincoln, explaining that he had made 
the two appointments at the suggestion ^^of two 
men whose advice and character he prized most 
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highly'' — uamely. Generals Grant and Sherman. 
Sherman then recalled the fact that after the victory 
of Vicksburg he, with Grant, had recommended 
the advancement of Osterhaos and Hovey, among 
other officers. The President had good-humorcdly 
turned the tables on Sherman — and the latter en-, 
joyed the joke as mnch as any one. 

A side-iBsae of the campaign which, but for its 
fEtilure, might have formed one of the most dashing 
episodes of the war, should be briefly described. It 
involved that spirited soldier, General George Stone- 
man, at this time in command of the cavalry of 
Sherman's Army of the Ohio. Stoneman proposed 
to Sherman an inspiring project, it being nothing 
more or less than to break up the Macon Railroad 
and then make a raid on Andersonville, rescuing 
the thousands of Union prisoners who were con- 
fined there, ''badly fed and harshly treated." The 
difficulties of such a cavalry movement were great^ 
but the risk was well worth taking, since success 
meant so much of value to the Federals. Sherman 
gave his consent to the movement, saying, '' If you 
can bring back to this army any or all of those 
prisoners of war it will be an achievement that will 
entitle you and your command to the love and 
admiration of the whole country." 

The raid proved to be a dismal failure, although 
not through any lack of personal valor on the part 
of Stoneman or his cavakymen. He succeeded in 
destroying a good deal of railroad rolling-stock and 
sappliesi but at Clinton, Georgia, he found himself 
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frurrounded, us b€ 6iippo€4>d, by a soperior force, 
ile promptly aiTaiigttl for the escape of all his 
cuviklry excepting a detaclmieDt of 700 mea ; and 
after occupy lag the attention of the enemy while 
hi8 brigade coamianders were euttiog their way 
out, mirrendered himacLf and his retuatning forcoe 
to the Canfedcrates (July SLst). It was some weeks 
before he was exchaugt^, and eoold return to eerv* 
ice. He afterward did active work until the close 
of the war. Thus ended a ^heme which, had it 
been crowned with snccees, would have made the 
name of Qcorge Sboueman memorable in the aonaJs 
of our natioaal history.' 

It was early in Augoat that Sherman had a seti- 
ous disai^r cement with General John M. Palmer^ 
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vinoed that he could be of uo further service at 
Atlanta, under the circomstanceB of the friction^ 
had been forced into resigning. It is impossible to 
decide the merits of this quarrel. But Sherman 
was thoroughly justified in the confidence he re- 
posed in Schofieldy and it does not appear that he 
lost anything by his decision* 

Just at this time Sherman telegraphed to General 
Hallecky at Washington : ^^ We keep hammering 
away all the time, and there is no peace, inside or 
outside of Atlanta. ... I do not think it 
prudent to extend any more to the right, but will 
push forward daily by parallels, and make the in- 
side of Atlanta too hot to be endured. One thing 
is certain, whether we get inside of Atlanta or uot^ 
it will be a used-up community when we are done 
with it" 

At the North the coming autumn elections were 
giving the politicians much food for thought, and 
the question of the soldier-vote was, of course, an 
important one. To Schuyler Colfax, who was de- 
sirous that nine regiments of Indiana troops should 
be ordered where they could be ftirloughed so as to 
vote, Sherman wrote, in his curt, forcible manner, 
that the thing was impossible. ^' I have not now 
troops enough to do what the case admits of with- 
out extra hazard, and to send away a single man 
would be an act of injustice to the remainder. I 
think you need not be concerned about the soldiers' 
vote. They will vote — ^it may not be in the coming 
election — ^but you may rest assured the day will 
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oome ▼hen the eoldien will vote, and the only 
doubt iBf if they will permit the stay-at-homes to 
vote at all." » 

Ever the same contempt for the ^^ statesmen '' and 
the non-combatants I Sherman was prone to forget 
that if all the males np North had gone to war the 
businosB of the North| and therefore the war itseU; 
would have fkred very ill. 

It was on the day he wrote thus oontempta- 
ously, though naturally^ to Oolfiu that he heard 
two interesting pieces of news. One was that 
Admiral Farragut had successfully entered Mobile 
Bay; the other, that he himsdf had just been 
appointed a m^jor-gcncral in the regular army. 
He was not overjoyed at the second announcement ; 
he wished the President hod waited until he was 
safely ensconced in Atlanta. When tliat would be 
he could not determine, although he kept busily 
<* hammering " away with his artillery, besides try- 
ing to decoy the enemy outside their trencheSi and 
moving his troops here and there, to make a ^^ circle 
of desolation" around the city. He did not pro- 
pose, now, to assault the works, which were for too 
strong. A conviction was forced ui)on him that the 
Gonfederatos would hold fast, even though his ar* 
tillery should batter down every house. 

But Sherman was nearer to victory than he knew. 
On the night of the 1st of September, after a heavy 

*"Tb6 Sherman Letteni," p. 338. Linooln also wrote 
to Sherman as to the Toting of troope in Indiana, Irat ezplaiDed 
that his leller wae '* in no tense an order." 
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engagement between Union troops and Hardee's 
eorps of Hood's army, mysterious explosions 
sounded from Atlanta. Hood, finding his position 
entirely too precarious for comfort — ^for the Federal 
army was now interposed between him and Hardee 
— and considering the city at last unteuablCi was 
blowing up his ammunition trains and magazines. 
By daybreak of the 2d, he had stolen away from 
Atlanta and was moving toward Macon. Later in 
the morning blue-coated soldiers b^an to march 
into the city and Sherman had sent ringing over the 
wires to Washington his famous announcement: 
** Atlanta is ours, and fairly won 1 " Next to the 
capture of Richmond, which Grant had not yet ac- 
complished, that of Atlanta was all-important 
Sherman was delighted, in a grim but none the less 
decided way ; General Thomas, the imperturbable, 
^Unapped his fingers, whistled, and almost 
danced " ; men went fairly wild at the news, as they 
shouted, and laughed, and hugged each other. As 
Sherman heard this ^'glorious laughter," as he 
calls it^ he felt that for the toils and hardships of 
the previous three months they were now amply 
repaid. 

When the explosions caused by order of General 
Hood were occurring, Sherman, who was bivouacked 
twenty miles from Atlanta, woke up a neighboring 
farmer to inquire of him what he thought the 
sounds meant The fanner said, '4t sounded just 
like a battle." Some generals would have con* 
suited their staff-officers on such a subject^ but Sher* 
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maUy who liked notbitig better iLau to fra^ii^iilxe 
with **uativ€si" and the caiiuli^y ijeuplo, prrierr*?ti 
to ask the opinion o£ a farmer luexperieDced iu the 
ftrtii of war* 

There are muiiy pm"Kous still living who caa re* 
call how the North bubbled over with eothuAiaaui 
when the glad tidiugs flashed over the wires fmci 
the telegraph'fitatiou at Chuttahoochee bridge, 
*' Atlauta IB GUI'S aud fairly wuu ! '* Liucolii^ who 
hiwi passed au auxtous summer awaiting good news 
from somewhen^, who feared Grant waa eheckmatcd 
ftuent Bichmoud and Petersburg^ and who wua 
afraid Sherman ha<l *' run up against an impaasable 
barrier," knew how opportuuc this triumph was. 
Success to the nalion^a ann^ was absolutely easential 
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military oi>eratioii8, that have signalia^ the cam- 
paign most render it famous iu Uie annals of war. 
and have entitled those who have participated 
therein to the applause and thanks of the nation. 
^' Abraham Lincoln. 
*' President of the United States.'' 

Grant, no less appreciative, and delighted at the 
news, both for public and personal reasons, tele- 
graphed Sherman from City Point, Virginia : ^^ I 
have just received your despatch announcing the 
capture of Atlanta. In honor of your great victory, 
I have ordered a ssdute to be fired with shotted 
guns from every battery bearing upon the enemy. 
The ssdute will be fired within an hour, amid great 
r^oidng." 

Grant was just as quick as Lincoln to recognize 
the value, from a party point of view, of Atlanta's 
fall. It was, he says, '^ the first great political cam- 
paign for the Bepublicans in their canvass of 1864. 
It was followed later by Sheridan's campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley ; and these two campaigns prob- 
ably had more efiect in settling the election of the 
following November than all the speeches, all the 
bonfires, and all the parading, with banners and 
bands of music, in the North." 

Throughout September the North was fairly aglow 
with pleasure and excitement The press was 
exultant, while the ^^Gopi>erheads" and the cynics 
who had predicted that no successful war could be 
waged against the South while McClellan was iu re- 
tirement, suddenly became tongue-tied. ** The &U 
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>f Atlanta," wn»h.* Horace Grwloy in the New York 
Tribune^ **is truly, uud iu full military seusc, the 
OKs of Georgia ; and it is uot too niucli to say that 
this crowuiug trimnpb of Geueml Sherman's com- 
paigii doesi iu effect, enclose the RcbeUiou witliiu 
[he narrow limits of the CaroUuas and of Boutheni 
Virginia. It destroys beyond all hope of recovery 
the unity of the Confederacy, and all probability 
3f itfl retaining a permanent hold on the eontinent 
tfot New Orleans, not Vicksburg, uot Chattanooga, 
uot Gcttysbarg, was such a victory aa this. li 
[•omes at an opportaao moment* Let tho loyal 
North take heart. Devoutly thankful for the great 
naercy which is granted us, let ns grow stronger In 
resolve^ more unalterable in purpoee, more re* 
ligionsly confirmed in faith, that the Rebellion 
shall be utterly crushed and the Free Union of these 
States be re*established forever.'* ' 

And three days later, in warmly urging Lincoln's 
i^e-eloctiou, Greeley said t '* Let the country shake 
off its apathy ; let us realize what is the price of 
defeat^-a price neither we nor the world can afford 
— let it be understood how near we are to the end of 
thft Tl#ilK*llion. and that nn choice ift left nfi now but 
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verse way, by the gloom in the South. The latter 
did not atandon hope, being foil of American pluck, 
but it was inevitably depressed and chagrined. 
J. B. Jones, a clerk in the Confederate War Depart- 
ment records in his diary, under the date of Sep- 
tember 4th : " Atlanta has fallen, and our army 
has retreated some thirty miles; such is Hood's 
despatch, received last night • • . We have 
not had sufficient generalship and enterprise to 
destroy Sherman's communicationa Some 40,000 
landowners, and the owners of slaves, are at their 
comfortable homes, or in comfortable offices, while 
the poor and ignorant are relied upon to achieve 
independence I And these, very naturally, disap- 
point the President's [Davis] expectations on mo- 
mentous occasions. . • . The loss of Atlanta 
is a stunning blow." * 

Another Southern view of Sherman's victory is 
worthy of quotation. It is from the pen of a lady 
who tells of her own experiences and observations in 
'' Richmond During the War." *' At midsummer 
[1864] we beheld both campaigns of the enemy es- 
sentially failures," she writes, referring to Sherman 
and Grant' "Gould the military situation which 
then existed have been preserved, the election of 
Mcdellan to the Presidency of the United States 
would have been secured, and a peace negotiation, 
that would have placed the South in a different 
status, might have been effected. But these bright 

* JoiMt, " Rebel War aerk's Dlaiy si the Oonfedermle Btstas 
OMti^" Vol II, p. 977. 
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prijspect.s wiTt^ cluvni^^i'd in a day. Whether from a 
dt^irci to (gratify populiir chuiiorf or other caiiM^ 
at best imperfectly uuilcrstiKKl, OcQcnil Jofaofitoii, 
who wniS tlieu executing the iou^t<!rpieo«] of Btratpgy 
of the woTf with a perfection of de»i|;n mid di^tml 
which delighted his ovrii fcroopH aod t^iiaUeugcd Uie 
admiration of his eDemy, — ^who hail pcrforniod thu 
prodigy of conducting an army in rctn^it oriar thrf-ia 
hundred miles of intricate country . . . was 
removed. • . • The fall of Atlanta wa«a Bovere 
blow to the Confederacyj and wa» reex^ived in Bieli- 
mond with unconcealed distress. Mr* Davis was 
sensibly alfected by this misfortuua Toward tho 
close of September he made a visit to Georgia^ and 
delivered a remarkable epeicch at Macou. Ho told 
the people that it grieved him to meet ihem In ad* 
versity, but that he considered tlie eanfW5 not lost — 
that sooner or later Sherman must retreat, and titeo 
would he meet the fato that befell Kapoleon id his 
retreat from Moscow." - 

General Hood, in the volume of his reminisccncoii, 
published some years after tho war, says, at ita very 
dose, that '^no man is justly entitled to be con« 
Midc^rcd a erreat ireneraL unleAS ho haa won his RnnrH. 
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stronghold to another, down in the very heart of the 
Confederacy." ' 

The grievances of Hood, and the contrary griev- 
ances of Johnston, seem plausible enough in their 
different wayfr— but all their grievances put together 
only show that Sherman was a greater general than 
either of these two Confederate officers. 

General H. W. Slocum, who now commanded 
the Twentieth Corps, north of Atlanta, had been 
the first to enter the city. Sherman himself then 
moved back with the other troops, occupying a 
line extending from Decatur on the left to Atlanta 
in the centre, with commands reaching out of the 
town for some distance to the right It was found 
that the place had been badly damaged by the 
<< hammering" of Sherman's artillery. Almost 
every garden and yard had its cave, for the protec- 
tion of the citizens. Some of these bomb-proofs 
were fifteen feet deep, and well covered. ''All 
along the railroad, around the intrenchments and 
the bluff near the city," relates Captain Conyng- 
ham^ ''were gopher holes, where soldiers and 
citizens concealed themselves." The Union troops 
now settled down for a brief rest ; officers and men 
looked happy; the regimental bands, which had 
been almost silent for so many weeks, played joy- 
ous airs. " Even the bray of the half-starved gov* 
emment mule seemed mellow and melodious, as it 
added to the din." 

* "Hood's AdvaDoe mid RatrHit ; Puvonal Ezperioieei in tlie 
Uniled SIaIm and Oonfedeimle BMm Arnica.'' 
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Sherman now resolved opon a measure^ due to 
military Docessity, which earned for him in the 
South the reputation of beiog & ^rraat and a 
monster of cruelty* He not only denied to '*all 
civilians from the rear^* (mejiniug principally 
8n tiers and traders waiting at Nashville aud 
Chattanooga like huagry vultures) the privilege 
of "the expected profits of civil trade" {L c,, 
the chance to swindle the army by selling poor 
Bnpplies at high prices), but furthermore, he 
ordeied that ail citi^^ctis and families of Atlanta 
ahould temporarily leave the place^ with the optiott 
of going either North or South, ** as their interests 
or feeliQgs dictated*" ** I was resolved,'* says 
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too, that he knew this measure would conyinoe the 
South that the North was in earnest, and that^ if 
the former were sincere in its expressed desire to 
** die in the last ditch,'' the opportunity would soon 
oome. 

Jefferson Davis characterized the order as a piece 
of barbarity only comparable to '^ Alva's atrocious 
cruelties to the non-combatant population of the 
Low Countries." He says, in his ''Rise and Fall 
of the Confederate Government," that it involved 
the immediate expulsion from their homes, "and 
only means of subsistence, of thousands of un- 
offending women and children, whose husbands 
and fathers were either in the army, in Northern 
prisons, or had died in battle." And he adds, with 
bitterness: ''At the time appointed the women 
and children were expelled from their houses, 
and, before they were passed within our lines, 
complaint was generally made that the Federal 
officers and men who were sent to guard them had 
robbed them of the few articles of value they had 
been permitted to take from their homes. The 
cowardly dishonesty of its executioners was in 
perfect harmony with the temper and spirit of the 
order." 

While Sherman was computing the losses of 
his campaign,' and debating the plans of another 

' The raspeetive lones of the Nortbeni and fionUieni armies 
dnrioK the aunpaign, from May to September indnsiTe, have 
been eommariaed m follows t 
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wLieli sbotitd take hiiu out of Georgia as succor 
fully as he Laii got into it (for he waa ccrtoiBly not 
Qnmiticiriil that be was in the heart of a hoetile 
couBtry, with a Confederate army near him) he htmi 
engaged iu an angry, but not uncougeoial, corre- 
Bpondence with General Hood. The latter pro* 
tc^ed, Id most vigorous laiiguiige, against Sher- 
man's order for the depopulation of AUaota. ^* Per« 
mit me to say," he wrote, ** that the unprecedented 
mei^iu^ yon propose, transcendfi, in studied and 
ingenious cruelty, all acts ever before brought to 
my atteutioo in the dark history of war. In the 
name of God, and hiunaaity, I protest^ believing 
that you will find that yon are expelling from their 

hnniMi And fimnidm tiliA wiiriw &iut f*lii1rli^n Af & 
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dented, and appeal to the * dark higtory of war ' for 
a parallel, as an act of * studied and ingenious 
cruelty*' It is not unprecedented; for Creneral 
Johnston himself very wisely and properly removed 
the families all the way from Dalton down, and I 
see no reason why Atlanta should be excepted. 
Nor is it necessary to appeal to the dark history of 
war, when recent and modem examples are so 
handy. You yourself burned dwelling houses 
along your parai>et^ and I have seen to-day fifty 
houses that you have rendered uninhabitable be- , 
cause they stood in the way of your forts and men. 
You defended Atlanta on a line so dose to town 
that every cannon-shot, and many musket-shots 
from our line of investment, that overshot their 
mark, went into the habitations of women and 
children. ... I say that it is kindness to 
these families of Atlanta to remove them now, at 
once, from a scene that women and children should 
not be exposed to, and the 'brave people' should 
scorn to commit their wives and children to the 
rude barbarians, who thus, as you say, violate the 
laws of war as illustrated in the pages of its dark 
history. 

'' In the name of common sense, I ask you not to 
appeal to a just Ood in such a sacrilegious manner. 
• • • Talk thus to the marines, but not to me, 
who have seen these things, and who will this day 
make as much sacrifice for the peace and honor of 
the South as the best-bom Southerner among you t 
If we must be enemies, let us be men, and fight it 
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oat as ve [imixise to do^ mnd not deal in snch hypo* 
critical appeals to God uid bamiuiiiy. God wiU 
jodge HA in doe time, and He mU proaouixco 
wbetber it be more hamiUiQ to fight wiUi a towti 
Ml of womcti aad the &milies of a * bmvi) people* 
al oar back^ or to remore them in time to places of 
Mfety among Iheir own fiends atid people." 

Of cotirse ttus very pangeul di'fenfte brought 
forth a long aod acrimonious counter argament 
from General Hood* lU endi^^l by saying ; **We 
wiU fight you to the death I Better die ft thousand 
deaths than mibmit to liv^e finder you or your gov- 
i^rnment and your uogro allk'is!'' BotJi generals 
had by this time thoroughly lout their reBpective 
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ooDsisteiit with its character as a home for fEunilios. 
• • . Oar military plans make it necessary for 
the inhabitants to go away, and I can only renew 
my offer of services to make their exodns in any 
direction as easy and comfortable as possible. Yoa 
cannot qualify war in harsher terms than I will. 
War is cruelty^ and yoa cannot refine it ; and those 
who brought war into oar country deserve all the 
curses and maledictions a i>eople can pour out I 
know I had no hand in making this war, and I 
know I will make more sacrifices than any of you 
to-day to secure peace. But you cannot have peace 
and a division of our country. . • . You might 
as well appeal against the thunder-storm as against 
these terrible hardships of war. I want peace, and 
I believe it can only be reached through union and 
war, and I will ever conduct war with a view to 
early and perfect success. . . . Now you must 
go, and take with you the old and feeble, feed and 
nurse them, and build for them, in more quiet 
places, proper habitations to shield them against 
the weather until the mad passions of men cool 
down, and allow the Union and peace once more to 
settle over your old homes at Atlanta." 

Doubtless the mayor and city council were not 
convinced. Argument on either side did little good 
in those days. In the meantime Sherman had writ- 
ten to General Halleck, stating why he had made 
the nduch-contested order, and adding: ''These 
are my reasons ; and, if satisfactory to the govern- 
ment of the United States, it makes no difference 
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wlieUier tt pleases Ckneral Hood aod hU people or 
Dotv" To this letter Halleck had replied that his 
ooiinie Willi foDy approved by the War Departmetik 
*'The Bafety of our armies,^' ho wrotCj '*aad a 
proper regard for the lives of ouraoldier% n^tiiro 
that we apply to our inexoi^ble foes the severe rules 
of war* . , . I have endeavored to impress these 
views upon our commandera for the last two yeara. 
You are almost the ooly one who has properly 
applied them.'* 

Tliere is no doubt that the order of removal waa 
©xewMiingly harsh, and caused many hardships | 
hut it was justified as a military ueceesity, exactly 
aft many other eruel things *' in the dark hiatory 
of war," as Hood called it, are justified as acts of 
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THE MARCH TO THE BEA 

Bt the middle of September Sherman's thoughts 
b^gan to revolve around the question of the future. 
In other words, now that he had got his armies 
into Atlanta, what was he to do with them nextf 
Hood's army had left the city, to be sure, but it 
was not far away, and Sherman was not certain of its 
intentions. *' I concluded," he narrates, ^^to await 
the initiative of the enemy, supposing that he would 
be forced to resort to some desperate campaign by 
the clamor raised at the South on account of the 
great loss to them of the city." What would be 
the new campaignf^^ Sherman already had an idea 
in embryo. As early as the 10th of September, 
General Grant had telegraphed to him from City 
Point: *'As soon as your men are sufficiently 
rested, and preparations can be made, it is desir- 
able that another campaign should be commenced. 
We want to keep the enemy pressed to the end of 
the war. If we give him no peace whilst the war 
lasts, the end cannot be distant" 

After the £Ekll of Atlanta, Jefferson Davis, recov- 
ering from his momentary depression at the blow, 
made several speeches with pluck if not exactly 
with wisdom, one of them to Hood's army, in which 
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be Bouglit to ioveet tbe people of tbe state of Geor- 
gia wilb renewed conHdenoo and to put fresh in- 
Hplration into the Confederate c^uac^ He held out 
hopes that Shcrman^s army would eoon be cut off 
from supplies, and would then be destroyed or cap* 
tured by the Confoderat<^ 

Bhermau at this very time waa given to under- 
stand that Governor Brown, of Georgia, was tired 
of the war, and he actually invited that official to 
have a eooference with him in Atlanta* He hoped 
Uiat he might persuade Brown to withdraw all the 
Georgia troops from the armies of the Confederacy, 
and thus add to his Military successes as conqueror 
of Atlanta the snbtle successes of diplomacy^ But 
the governor, although he sent the state militia to 
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ing the railroad that Hood thinks he may ventare 
to fight me. He ccrtaiuly tmrpassee me in the qnan- 
tity and quality of cavalry, which hangs all around 
and breaks the railroad, and telegraph wires, every 
night You can imagine what a task I have, 138 
miles of railroad, and my forces falling off very 



As Grant puts it, ** something had to be done ; 
and to Sherman's sensible and soldierly mind the 
idea was not long in dawning upon him, not only 
that something else had to be done, but what that 
something else should be.'' 

The '^ something else" to be done was described 
to Grant in a telegram which Sherman sent from 
Atlanta : 

*^ We cannot now remain on the defensive. With 
26,000 infantry and the bold cavalry he has. Hood 
can constantly break my road. I would infinitely 
prefer to make a wreck of the road and of the coun- 
try from Chattanooga to Atlanta, including the lat- 
ter city ; send back all my wounded and unservicea- 
ble men, and with my effective army move through 
Georgia, rnnoBhing things to the sea. Hood may turn 
into Tennessee and Kentucky, but I believe he will 
be forced to follow me. lusiesA of being on the de- 
fensive, I will be on the offensive. . . . The 
difference in war would be fhlly twenty-five per 
cent I can make Savannah, Charleston, or the 
mouth of the Chattahoochee." 

In other words, Sherman desired to extricate him- 
self from his new difficulties by a march southeast- 
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wardly to the aeaboard, iti the progrt'ss of which 
he would doaCroy railroads, csrop?^ fiieturicvt, war 
uteres, etc — tlius miDiog the country m far an to 
make it UBelei^ for the military and supply parpo«m 
of the Confederacy • He regarded the march a^ ** a 
fihift of base" of a strong army **from the intiiriar 
to a point on the seaeoast, from which it c^uld 
achieve other important resulta" The *' other Im- 
portaut results," as they later developed^ would 
have as an objective pointy Columbia, S- C, where 
he would be in the rear of General Lee and Rich* 
mond, ^' It was a bold gamci this marching away 
from Hood while the latter was trying to lure Sher* 
man back to the line of the Tenne^ee by t^hrcsUeu- 
in^ his eommnnicationa" ' 
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had been for some time a fovorite project of the 
lieatenant-geDeral'& Bat he finally fell in with the 
scheme of a march to the sea because his military 
instincts grasped its Talne, practical and strategic. 
The danger of Sherman's present position was be- 
coming more and more apparent, and Hood's opera- 
tions along the railroad back from Atlanta grew 
more and more annoying. The Union troops 
were making a brave and spirited defense in certain 
entrenched poeitionSy yet there was great risk of 
their captore, as evidenced, for example, in the 
straits of the men who held AUatoona, under 
the indomitable General Corse. In a fierce attack 
here he was shot through the face, but bravely 
stuck to his poe^ amid great odds, and repulsed the 
enemy. 

'^ How could I keep ox>en my line of communica- 
tion with the North and also keep up this warfare f " 
Sherman asked himself. And, having at last ob- 
tained Grant's consent to the proposed march, he 
began to make all his preparations and to dispose 
properly of his troops. '^ Sherman," says Grant, 
'Hhought Hood would follow him, though he pro- 
posed to prepare for the contingency of the latter 
moving the other way while he was moving 
South, by making Thomas [who had been sent to 
Nashville] strong enough to hold Tennessee and 
Kentucky. I, myself, was thoroughly satisfied that 
Hood would go north, as he did." ' So Sherman 
ordered a large force to Thomas's assistance, in* 
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With Hood's army destroyedy you can go where you 
please with impunity.'' 

Sherman, evidently much wrought up over a i>os- 
Bible change in his plans, sent Grant two tel^rams 
in reply. In the second one he said : 

** K I turn back the whole effect of my campaign 
will be lost By my movements I have thrown 
Beauregard' [Hood] well to the west, and Thomas 
will have ample time and sufficient troops to hold 
him until reinforcements from Missouri reach him. 
We have now ample supplies at Chattanooga and 
Atlanta, and can stand a month's interruptions to 
our communications. I do not believe the Con- 
federate army can reach our railroad lines except by 
cavalry raids, and Wilson [General J. H. Wilson] 
will have cavalry enough to checkmate them. I am 
dearly of the opinion that the best results will fol- 
low my contemplated movement through Georgia." 

It was then that Grant had given his consent in 
the words, "Go on as you propose." We can 
imagine the joyous twinkle in Sherman's clear eyes 
when he received this final imprinuUur. He hurried 
forward the preparations for the inarch of three 
hundred miles. The sick and wounded were 
sent to Chattanooga; the troops garrisoning the 
railroad back from Atlanta, and designed for the 
march, were quickly brought into the city ; and in* 
stmctions were given to render the country to the 

* General Beaiiregard was now exeroising a general saperri- 
•km orer the mareroents of Hood and bis army, bariiuc been 
Bwdeeoaiinander of the **MiUtaiy DWiaion of the Wei^ 
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rear as oseleBB as poasible to the enemy (Jby the de- 
atniction of trackfl^ miUsy fiustoriesi etc.). The aimji 
thoroughly equipped and organised, uowoompriaed 
about 60|000 men, divided into a right wing, oom- 
manded by Mtuor-Oeneral O. O. Howard, and a left 
wing, commanded by M^jor-Oeneral H. W. Slocum. 
Of these forces there were some 63,000 infimtzy, 
6,000 cavalry, and nearly 2,000 artillery. The 
right wing was comjKwed of the Fifteenth Oorps 
(Osterhaus) and the Seventeenth Oorps (Uair) 
while the left wing comprised the Fburteentli Oorps 
(J. a Davis) and theTwenti^h Oorps (A. B. Will- 
iams). The cavalry division, under Kilpatrick, 
was held subject to Sherman's personal orders. 

Without divulging to the trooi)s the object or 
ultimate destination of the march, Sherman is- 
sued a '^ special field " order, wherein he indicated 
the requisites of the campaign. There was to be 
no general train of supplies, but each corjNS was to 
have its own ammunition-train and provision-train. 
The army was to <' forage liberally '' on the country 
diuing the march ; each brigade commander was to 
organize a good foraging party which would 
gather, along the route traveled, all necessary corn, 
horse-feed, meat, vegetables and the like. Soldiers 
must not enter the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
*' or commit any trespass; '' but during a halt they 
might *^ gather turnips, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables, and drive in stock in sight of their camp.*' 
Horses, mules, and wagons were to be appropriated 
freely, although discrimination was to be made be* 

\ 
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tween the rich, *' usually hostile^'' and the poor, 
^* usually neutral or friendly.'' N^roes, when able- 
bodied and destined to be serviceable, might be 
taken with the army along the route, but it was 
hinted that none would be allowed to hamper the 
moving columns. 

Sherman had given the greatest possible attention 
to the artillery and wagon trains. Each gun, cais- 
son and forge was drawn by four teams of horses. 
There were in all about twenty -five hundred wagons, 
with six mules to each, and six hundred ambulances, 
with two horses to each. A goodly supply of am- 
munition was stored in the wagons, and each sol- 
dier carried foity rounds. Tlic troops had over a 
million rations, (about twenty days' supply), to- 
gether with beef-cattle, to be driven along on the 
hoof, and five days' allowance of fodder. Sherman 
knew that Oeorgia would furnish, under protest^ the 
rest of the food. All superfluous men, baggage and 
artillery were sent to the rear. ''The Northern 
army," as General Force aptly expresses it, "was 
an athlete stripped for contest" 

On the 14th of November Colonel Poe, of the 
Engineer Corps, began a "special task of destruc- 
tion." He superintended the demolition of the 
railroad depot, roundhouse and machine shoi>s in 
Atlanta— structures which might aid the Confeder- 
ates, should they rei>os8ess them, in the operations 
of war. In one of these machine shops, used as an 
arsenal by the secessionists, were stored piles of 
shot and shell ; fire was applied to the wreckage of 
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On the morning of the 16th of November, Shcr* 
man and his staff briskly rode out of Atlanta by 
the Decator road, which was filled with the march- 
ing troops of the Foorteenth Gorps. As he cantered 
along he could see the woods in which i>oor Mc- 
Fherson fell ; behind him was the smouldering city, 
the black smoke rising like a pall over the ruins. 
Away in the distance was the rear of Howard's 
column, the gun-barrels of the soldiers glistening 
in the sun. One of the bands of the Fourteenth 
Gorps struck up ^' John Brown's body lies a-mould- 
ering in the grave" ; the men caught the refrain, 
and sang the chorus of '' Olory, glory, halleligah ! " 
with a spirit that fairly thrilled the not always re* 
sponsive Sherman. 

^^Then," says the latter, ''we turned our horses' 
heads to the east ; Atlanta was soon lost behind the 
screen of trees, and became a thing of the past 
• . . The day was extremely beautiful, clear 
sunlight, with bracing air, and an unusual feeling 
of exhilaration seemed to x>ervade all minds — a feel- 
ing of something to come, vague and undefined, 
still full of venture, and intense interest" 

We must remember that the anxiety which was 
f(dt at the North regarding this hazardous move- 
ment, was emphasised by the fact that the wires and 
communication with the outside world had been 
cut off completely, and the utmost uncertainty 
was to prevail for a time as to the fate of the 
army. Thousands of people discussed the i>os- 
sible outcome, and in London the Tme$ remarked. 
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jadiciallyy though not iqnnpathetically : '^That 
it is a most momentous enterprise cannot be 
denied ^ bnt it is exactly one of those enterprises 
which are judged by the event. It may either 
make Sherman the most famous general of the 
North, or it may prove the ruin of his reputationy 
his army, and even his cause together." ' 

The soldiers seemed to be as much inspired 
as their commanding general. Many of them 
called out to him, as he rode past, ^' Unde Billy, 
I guess Grant is waiting for us at Bichmondl'' 
The sentiment among the men was that Sherman 
was marching straight for the Confederate capital. 
There was a "devil-may-care" spirit pervading 
officers and men which made him "feel the full 
load of responsibility " ; for success would be 
accepted as a matter of course, whereas, should 
he fail, the march would be a<^'udged "the wild 
adventure of a crazy fool." Sherman had no in- 
tention of marching direct to Richmond ; he now 
designed to reach the seacoast at Savannah, or Port 
Royal. 

On the first night out the general encamped by 
the roadside, near Lithonia. Already the work of 
destroying the railroad en route was merrily pro- 
gressing. All night groups of men were busy 
heating and then bending the rails, so as to render 
them absolutely useless to the enemy. Sherman 
gave great attention to this matter of putting the 
tracks hors de combat. The favorite method was to 
* London TYmet, December 3, 1664. 
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heat the middle of the rails on bonfiras made of the 
croBstieSy and then to wind them around a tele- 
graph pole or the trunk of a tree. Some of these 
twisted raih) are still to be found in Georgia. 

The next day Sherman and the troops with whom 
he traveled, passed, in military pageant, through 
the town of Covington, with flags unftirled and the 
bands playing patriotic airs. The whites of the 
place looked on with a sort of disgusted interest ; 
the emotional, unthinking negroes went wild with 
joy, as they clustered around Sherman's horse, and 
hailed him as their deliverer. The poor savages — 
for they were little more than that — ^no doubt fondly 
believed that the Millennium had arrived, and that 
in future they would have nothing to do but idle, 
sing plantation songs, and eat in plenty. But as we 
have seen, Sherman was never troubled with any 
false sentiment about the black race, and he was re- 
solved that his march should not be encumbered by 
numbers of useless negroes. He explained to one 
of them, more intelligent than the rest, that he de- 
sired the slaves to remain where they were, and not 
load down his army with '^ useless mouths," which 
would '^eat up the food" needed by the soldiers; 
that a few of the younger blacks might be received 
as pioneers, but that most of them would not be al- 
lowed to follow, and thereby cripple, the army. In 
short, although he did not say so, he propose that 
the South, not the North, should bear the black 
man's burden, as heretofore. We Northerners pur- 
sue the same policy to the present day. We are 
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Wfj tmOy ta ay awect sioUiiiig» to Ibe negro, bat 
(9 no fiutbcr. Wbeti it corner lo dealiug witli 
IT Utuis witli him^ then wie too oflcp boootne 
nddeiitj «old, wid leare that Domplex doty to tlio 
***^t^ii'iir Tlkos it vas with Sliermaii^ wbo had 
Wl idM«f iiiTiliiii: fsusiiQ^ thuMi^h an empty cheoi^. 
While w« an ati this subject It b only ihlr bo say 
that Thile maoj of the ii<?grom in the South wel- 
eoiaed the Xarthera tnx>ps, y^ many mora rt!- 
laaiaed Mthfal, unto the lael^ to their old maaletB* 
This dofs sot tnc^tui xhM there vas aoy moral jtmtiil* 
WtioQ for slavery, but it dom mean that there wi^nj 
tbcNnand:! of slaves who alvay^ i^garded their i 
teni as kind frieadd rather than m 
When we con^der the df^rentsm^ of a Ims^ prod 
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fidd orders of the general. Whereupon Sherman 
reproved the man, explaining that '^foraging" 
most be done in a qrstematic way, without ex- 
cess, etc., etc But it was a fnghtfhlly abused in- 
stitution during the whole march, and the depre- 
dations of ^* Sherman's bummers," as these foragers 
were called, soon became a theme over which 
the most placid Southerners waxed red with 
rage. The << bummer," in fine, became a hideous 
comedian — inevitable yet disgraceful; a requisite 
of the march, yet a most disagreeable personage 
for the historian to dwell upon, now that the war 
has been over for so many years. 

We have a Meissonier-like portrait of the ^'bum- 
mer," drawn by a skilled hand, in Hcdley's ''March- 
ing Through Georgia." ''Sherman had given him a 
I>er8onality, and specified his duties ; but certainly 
no one could have been more surprised than the 
general himself, to see the aptitude of this creature 
for his task, and the originality of his methods." 
Theoretically, the official foraging parties, which 
turned over their captures of horses, mules, meat, 
grain, etc., to the commissary and quartermasters' 
departments, for issue in the regular order of things, 
should have amply sufficed for the needs of the 
marchers. But in point of fact under this "due 
process of law," there was seldom enough "loot" 
to satisfy everybody. The result was that each 
regiment sent out an independent foraging party, 
whose duty it was "to see that its particular com- 
mand was ftimiahed with all the delicacies the 
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^pofls the time of day' with the old lady, enquire 
when she had heard from the 'old man,' and 
whether he was with Johnston (Hood), or Lee, 
winding np with kissing the baby. • • • The 
<bnmmer' was a wily diplomat, and having estab- 
lished 'an era of good feeling' between himself and 
his nnsospecting victim, he cross-examined her in 
an innocent and insinuating way, managing to ac- 
qnire a great deal of valuable information. • •* • 
He learned all that was to be known of the neigh- 
bors farther down the road, whom he expected to 
'raid' the next day — ^the qnantity and description 
of sapplies, and where they were to be found. In- 
formation under this head was usually yielded more 
willingly than upon any oUier subject ; for it is a 
curious trait of human nature that a man (or woman) 
who has been robbed, or swindled in a trade, takes 
a keen enjoyment, perhaps disguised, in seeing his 
fellows made fully as miserable as himselfl" 

The " bummer " usually confined his stealings to 
the country on each side of the road traveled by 
his own column. As the whole army marched in 
four columns, the various corps pursuing parallel 
roads, the "bummers" would sometimes sweep 
over a breadth of country covering sixty or eighty 
miles. And when they sneaked into camp with 
their plunder they were met witd joyous welcome 
and watering moutha 

The "bummers" were, in short, independent 
raiders — ^the Bohemians or free-lances of the moving 
eamp. Sometimes they would desert their com- 
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ibr dagrs; mmedmai thqr beouM poUitng 

or len than tliiev» on ttaolr own noooont 

CUond Niohola has left na a piotauoof aaflliapnrtj 

of bnmmen'' whendiaoovorodl^aoniOTCglBMntel 

ofllMri in ihe woods eqjoying tbair qpoIL 

***Towhat command do yon bekwigt^aaka Mia 



"'Weill we don't answer fiir anybody in 
Uenlar/ replies one of the men} ''txmtefeKyeoKpa 
in the army; eh, Bill, ain't that sof 

«<Bill' says, 'Beokont' and thinks it a hng^ 
Joke^ and everybody exoept the interloootorlangjia. 

"'How long have yon been away from yonr 
r^mentf 

"At this question the 'bummer' rises to his feety 
and replies, rather more respectftdly : 

" ' A week, or ten days, cap'n.' 

" 'Have you any authority for foraging t' 

"*lfo,sirl' 

" ' What use or benefit are you to the senrioe^ to 
say nothing of the criminality of your absence with- 
out leave f Now, you belong to a class which has 
brought discredit upon your comrades. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves, all of you I ' 

"The dozen muscular fellows who heard this 
little moral speech seemed to &il to see the point 
of it One of them replied : 

"'See hyar, cap'n; we ain't so bad, after all. 
We keep ahead of the skirmish line allers. We 
lets 'em know when an enemy's a-oomin' } and 
then we ain't allers away from the regiment We 
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turns over all we don't want onrselveSi uid we can 
lick five times as many ^^Bebs'' as we are any day. 
Ain't that so, boysf ' 

"*Lick'em! D 'em, yes I Why of coarse ! ' 

were the instant replies of the ^ boy&' 

''^Bather shoot ^^Bebs" Uian hogs any day I' 
roared the other * bummer.' 

^* After a little scene like this the officer would 
conclude that high moral precepts might be quite 
lost upon the party and would quickly take his 
leave." ' 

The official foraging was a necessity on this march 
to the sea; the illicit foraging of the ^'bummers" 
became a great scandal, because it inflicted untold 
hardship, even ruin, on thousands of poor Southern 
farmers. Sherman deplored the existence of the 
'^ bummers," but did not lie awake at night think- 
ing over their thefts. He was not throwing away 
any of his sympathy upon the Georgians — "war 
was war " — and he probably realized, too, that even 
he could not easily stamp out the " bumming." He 
could not, or would not, draw the reins too tight 
As a result, he soon became the most swom-at man 
south of Virginia ; his name was made a qrnonym 
for cruelty, and a Georgia child who heard the aw- 
Ad words, ^^ Sherman is coming ! " fairly shook with 
fear. 

Jefferson Davis refers to the march as if it were 
one continuous round of pillage. "The arson of 
the dwelling-houses of non-combatants, and the 
^ "The SUNT of tiM OrMi Ifarah." 
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robbery of their proi>crty, extending even to the 
trinkets worn by women^ made the devastation as 
relenOefiS as tavage indincU could suggest " ' 

The author of '* Richmond During the War," ex- 
claims : ^' We hardly dare to refer to the sufferings 
endured by the people of that section of the South 
over which General Sherman drew the trail of war. 
Enough to Ray that desolation was written on almost 
every foot of ground^ misery on almost every human 
heart Let a pen more eloquent describe all except 
the fierce spirit, of revenge that reared its hydra- 
head in every bosom, and quenched efifectually the 
latent fires of love that once glowed in devotion to 
the Union. . . . Over these things we would 
fain throw the mantle of oblivion ; but the wounds 
arc too deep for the friendly covering to hide firom 
view the ugly scars left by them.'' 

Edward A. Pollard, the author of a Southern war 
history, which is still interesting though filled with 
contemporary bitterness, evidently r^arded Sher- 
man as little better than a wild beast— or perhaps, be- 
cause he was supposed to have a soul, as worse than a 
beast Other Southerners have been no less condem- 
natory, and although there is now little left of the 
rancor of war, it is certain that Sherman's name will 
ever be regarded askance by many people of Oeorgia 
and the Garolinas. There may come a time when 
our Southern brothers will weave garlands around a 
statue of Grant ; there may come a time when by 

***RiBe and fVdl of the Confederate GoTemment," Vol. II. 
p. 670. 
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permiflBioii of the NorOi Bobert B. Lee will have a 
statue erected in his honor at Gettysburg, but there 
never will oome a timey however remote^ when 
William Tecumseh Sherman will And enthusiastic 
admirers in the country traversed by his ^^ bum- 
mers." That &ct does not imply anything against 
Sherman himself^ but it does mean tliat in warfieure 
he gave ^^ no quarter.'' 

To quote an unprfjudiced Northern opinioui we 
may add that John G. Hopes, in his article on our 
general in the AUatUie Monthly (August^ 1891), 
makes a number of pertinent citations to prove that 
Sherman thought he was justified in causing loss 
and damage to private and public property as a 
punishment for political conduct. ^' It can hardly 
be pretended that the devastation spoken of is that 
which follows naturally and inevitably in the wake 
of an invading army. ... It is true that the 
orders issued to his army for its conduct on the 
great march are, though by no means strict, yet not 
in principle objectionable." But, to judge firom his 
citations, Mr. Ropes thinks that Sherman did enun- 
ciate the principle that the infliction of devastation 
for the sake of punishment was within the rights of 
a general commanding, and sanctioned by the laws 
of modem civilized warfare. If this view can be 
correctly imputed to Sherman, he says, then the 
authorities are against him. ^' Military operations 
are not carried on for the purpose of inflicting pun- 
ishment for political offenses. . • . Whatever 
the Georgians and South Carolinians suffered by 
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Let ii8| however, contiiine on the march| of which 
Sherman himself gives ns many striking pen pic- 
tures. On the 22d of November, as he pushed for- 
ward toward his goal, he found himself on the plan- 
tation of General Howell Cobb, a former secretary 
of the United States treasury, and now a zealous 
Confederate. ''Of course," relates Sherman, ''we 
confiscated his property, and found it rich in corn, 
beans, peanuto, and sorghum-molasses." He gave 
instructions to spare nothing; soon huge bon- 
fires were consuming the fence-rails, and the soldiers 
were reveling in the immense quantity of provisions 
on the estate. 

The next morning Sherman rode into Milledge- 
ville, then the capital of Georgia. His left wing 
united around this place during the day, while the 
right wing was at Gordon, only twelve miles away. 
The first stage of the march seaward had been 
triumphantly successful, and without dangerous 
opposition. It was here that Sherman, upon read- 
ing some of the Southern papers, found he was 
accused of being on an inglorious retreat to the sea- 
C4>a8t, in the hope of finding safety there with a 
Union fleet The people of Georgia were urged to 
encompass and destroy his army, and there was 
published a stirring appeal from General Beau- 
regard in which he said: '< Obstruct and destroy 
all the roads in Sherman's front, flank, and rear, 
and his army will soon starve in your midst Be 
confident! Be resolutel Trust in an overruling 
Plrovidence, and success will crown your efforts. I 
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to joiii joit in the drfeose of your homm And 

daj Senator Hill had written from 
hk AfUow Q eo ig iftB i In '^act 
ir aoc.*' ''Pat evcrytUog at the 
of our g^o^mla; r^movp M proviniotui 
from the path of the meatier ; and ptit all obstnic- 
liotss LQ his path. . . . Yoo can dtiestxoy the 
enemy bj reCardm^ his march! Oeori^ianfl| be 
firm I Act promptly, aod fear ool ! " 

Shi^maa in riew of the feeble oppccuticiu offered 
to his progres Si nurely laiighed, gave orders for the 
dfstmc^ofi af certain pablio buUdiDga iti Uie Mdte 
capital^ and resmncd the march* But the South^'ii 
idea of the march became known in the Xorth and 
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Corinth, at which point he might secure supplies 
from Selma and Montgomery. General Thomas, in 
Nashville, was at first uncertain whether he ought 
to pursue Hood, if the latter followed Sherman, or 
defend Tennessee against the advance of the other 
Confederate leaders ; but his doubts were soon set 
at rest On the 19th of November Hood began his 
march toward Waynesboro. The forces under 
command of General Schofidd, which had been in 
front of Hood, were ordered to retreat gradually 
from before the enemy, but to hold him as long as 
possible so that Thomas might get himself ready 
for the defense of the state. Schofield carried out 
this plan, in pursuance of which he finally retired 
to Franklin. Here a drawn battle was fought, in 
which Hood's soldiers made a wonderfully gallant 
charge, and sustained a heavy loss in consequence. 
The action resulted in no particular advantage for 
either side, but Schofield was now ordered back to 
Nashville, and, with the quiet deliberation for 
which he was remarkable, Thomas prepared to 
repulse Hood. The ''Bock of Chickamauga '' 
always liked to take his time before striking — 
so much so, indeed, that the authorities at Wash- 
ington more than once became painAilly impatient 
Indeed, Thomas was now ordered either to move 
on Hood immediately, or else turn over his com- 
mand to the quicker Schofield. 

''The country was alarmed," says Grant, "the 
administration was alarmed, and I was alarmed 
lest • • . Hood would get north.'' Grant 
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made tlie wires warm with appeala to Thomait 
to attack at ODce, but the "Bock'^ would only 
reply tiiat he waB doiug the best he could, 
etc J and would move as soon as possible. At 
leiigtb the eataspcraU^ lieutenaul gcnoiy or* 
dered General LogBQ to proceed Co NashviUe t0 
relieve Tbomii& He told Lo^n cot to deliver tlic 
order tinti] he reached Na&bvUle» aod^ i£ he found 
tluit Thomas had actually moved, uot to deliver it 
al all. " After Logan started, ' ' adds General Granti 
*'I became restlesSj and concluded to go myself. 
I went aa far ag Washington city, when a despatch 
was received from Ocueral Thomas aiinoanciag hig 
readincm at last to move^ and deisignatiog the tuna 
of hm innv**ni^nt^ I cvmdmled *o wait until thai 
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military nsefolnesB of HoocL Thomas's delibera- 
tion was no longer to be thrown into his face. Ho 
had admirably played into the hands of General 
Sherman. 

The latter, in the meantime, had been pursuing 
his march toward Savannahi without sufifering 
much inconvenience from the sporadic opiKMsition 
of cavalry or detached infantry. The people of 
Gtoorgia were in no {KMsition to offer any defense 
against the invaders. The frantic appeals from 
Richmond were without avail. How could it have 
been otherwise f 

The cavalrymen of General Whceleri one of the 
most dashing and capable of Confederate officers, 
were making demonstrations on Sherman's left front, 
while General Kilpatrick and the Union cavalry 
were kept active by way of opposition. But at no 
time was Sherman seriously impeded. After leav- 
ing Milledgeville he marched on Milieu, where he 
paused one day to communicate with all parts of 
his army. Of course the destruction of railroad 
tracks went on gayly, and foraging was prosecuted 
with undiminished zest The army was in good 
condition and position ; the wagons were laden 
down with provisions ; the men looked upon the 
whole expedition as a frolic ; and Sherman, much 
pleased at results, now pushed on toward Savannah, - 
which was strongly defended by General Hardee. 
The latter had been detached from Hood's army, 
in order to oppose the invaders. 

One incident of the march (December 8th) 
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deserves record. ShermaU| in riding through the 
fields, not many miles from Savannah, found a 
young Union officer whose foot had been blown to 
pieces by a tori>edo planted in the road. He was 
waiting for a surgeon to amputate his leg. ^' There 
had been no resistance at that point," narrates 
Sherman ; '' nothing to give warning of danger, and 
the rebels had planted eight-inch shells in the road, 
with friction matches to explode them by being 
trodden on. This was not war, but murder, and it 
made me very angry." So angry, indeed, was the 
general that he ordered a lot of Confederate prison- 
ers to be armed with picks and shovels, and made 
them march in advance along the road, ho that they 
might either explode or discover their own torpedoes. 
" They begged hard, but I reiterated the order, and 
could hardly help laughing at their stepping so 
gingerly along the road, where it was supposed 
sunken torpedoes might explode at each step." 
But no more were found until Savannah was 
nearly reached. Such an incident gives a keen 
glimpse of the cruelties that sometimes disgraced the 
war on both sides. In this instance the cruelty of 
Sherman was justified, as a sort of ironic retribu- 
tion ; the cruelty of the dastard who devised the tor- 
I>edo scheme threw a black shadow on the cause of 
the South. 

By the lOth of December the several corps of 
Sherman's army had reached the defenses of Savan- 
nah. He found that the city was protected by a 
large garrison, and, as he once more caught sight of 

\ 
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a familiar iMurapet, together with deep ditches and 
canals foil of water, it looked as if another siege 
were inevitable. He saw at once that his first step 
was to open communication with Admiral Dahl- 
gren's fleet, hovering in the offing, and to do this it 
was necessary to capture Fort McAllister, a Con- 
federate stronghold to the south of Savannah. 
General Hazen's division of the Fifteenth Corps 
marched down the right bank of the Ogcechee Biver 
and gallantly carried the fort by storm (Decem- 
ber 13th). Sherman now established communi- 
cation with the fleet, and thus sent off a note to 
Secretary of War Stanton in which he said, among 
other things : '' The quick work made with Fort 
McAllister, the opening of communication with our 
fleet, and our consequent independence as to sup- 
plies, dissipate all their [the enemy's] boasted 
threats to head us off and starve the army. I re- 
gard Savannah as already gained." 

A little later mails arrived from the North. 
There was great relief over the news of the army's 
safety. In one of two letters from General Grant 
(dated City Point, December 6th) he said that the 
most important operation toward ending the war 
would be to '' dose out " Lee and his army. '' You 
have now destroyed the roads of the South," he 
went on, ''so that it will probably take them three 
months without interruption to re-establish a 
through line firom east to west In that time I 
think the Job here will be effectually completed. 
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My idea now ia that you establish a base on the 
seaooast, fortify and leave in it all yonr artillery 
and cavalry, and enough infantry to protect them, 
and at the same time so threaten the interior that 
the militia of the South will have to be kept 
at home. With the balance of your command 
come here by water with all dispatch. Select your- 
self the officer to leave in command| but you I want 
in i>er8on. Unless you see objections to this plan 
which I cannot see, use every vessel going to you 
for purposes of transportation." 

Shermani who had set his heart on the capture of 
Savannah, was much concerned on reading this let- 
ter. The idea of going to Virginia by sea, instead 
of laud, came upon him iis a thunder-clap. He 
supposed that vessels to convey his troops to Vir- 
ginia would soon pour iu, and like a good general, 
he made ready to carry out Grant's orders — but he 
likewise determined to push operations '' in hopes to 
secure the city of Savannah before the necessary 
fleet could be available.'' He wrote a long letter to 
Grant, explaining his positiou, and ending with : 
'^Our whole army is in fine condition as to health, 
and the weather is splendid. For that reason alone 
I feel a personal dislike to turning northward. I 
will keep Lieutenant Dunn here [the aide-de-camp 
sent to Sherman with Grant's letters] until I know 
the result of my demand for the surrender of 
Savannah, but, whether successful or not, shall not 
delay my execution of your order of the 6th, which 
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will depend alone upon the time it will require to 
obtain transportation by sea." 

In briefy General Sherman was not anzions that 
the '* transportation'' ahonld be too quick in reach- 
ing hioL 
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In order to lose no time, General Bherman sent 
a flag of truce into Savannah (December 17tli) 
within twenty-four hours of his writing to Orant, 
with a formal demand that General Hardee should 
surrender the city. After detailing the advantages 
of his position — the supplies now coming to him by 
water, the heavy ordnance he could bring to bear 
upon the enemy, the fact that he would soon be able 
to starve out the garrison, etc, — Sherman wrote : 
** Should you entertain the proposition [to sur- 
render] I am prepared to grant liberal terms to the 
inhabitants and garrison ; but should I be forced to 
resort to assault, or the slower and surer process of 
stiirvation, I shall then feel justified in resorting to 
the harshest measures, and shall make little cfifort 
to restrain my army — burning to avenge the national 
wrong which they attach to Savannah and other 
large cities which have been so prominent in drag- 
ging our country into civil war.'' 

The writer of this volume is a great admirer of 
General Sherman, but it is impossible for him to 
justify the threats as to ''harshest measures," and 
an army ** burning to avenge the national wrong. '^ 
They savored too much of mediseval methods of 
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warfare, and were, moreover^ going into the polit- 
ical ethics of the question rather than into the 
purely military aspect The Union general was be- 
fore Savannah as a soldier, and no^ as a statesman ; 
he was there to fight, which he always did nobly, 
and not to discuss the rights and wrongs of the great 
conflict — a subject which he should have left to the 
politicians he always anathematized so roundly. 

It must be candidly admitted that at this period, 
Sherman had worked himself into a revengeful 
spirit quite unseemly and unnecessary, so that as we 
look back at him, in these peaceful days, he appears 
actually vindictive. Of course, a great many peo- 
ple on both sides of Mason and Dixon's line had 
wrought themselves into frenzies of bad temper by 
this time, yet we do not like to see so great a man 
as the hero of our ' biography writing to Grant : 
''With Savannah in our possession, at some future 
time, if not now, we can punish South Carolina as 
she deserves, and as thousands of the people in 
Georgia hoped we would do. I do sincerely believe 
that the whole United States, North and South, 
would rg'oice to have this army turned loose on 
South Carolina, to devastate that state in the man- 
ner we have done in Georgia, and it would have a 
direct and immediate bearing on your campaign in 
Virginia." 

Hardee was in hard straits in Savannah. But he 
reftised to surrender in a letter he wrote to Sherman, 
wherein he added, respecting the latteWs threats: 
''I have hitherto conducted the military oper- 
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atioDi Mtniflted to my direetkm in aooordaaee with 
fhe mks of dviliied mrbn, ud I Bhoold deeply 
TCgtet the adoptioo of any ooune by yoa ihafc may 
fioree me to deviate from tfaem in ftitorei" 

KotMng now remained for Sherman but niwanlt 
'*I oondoded," he aays^ '*to make one more eflbrfc 
to oompletely anrroond Savannah on both Bides^ ao 
as ftarther to ezeite Hardee^e fearsi and, in case of 
eoooeas^ to captore the whole of hie army.'' Hia 
foroea had already invartad Uie place on the north, 
aonth, and wert^ but there remained to Hudee^ on 
the eaa^ the nee of an old plank road leading into 
Sooth Gurolina. Sherman had an eaaier victory 
than he hoped for : on the morning of December 
21st, it wa9 found that the city had been evacuated 
and the stars and stripes were soon floating from 
the government buildings. Hardee had wisely 
crossed the Savannah Biver with his army by a 
pontoon bridge, and thus beat a judicious retreat 
To prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, 
he had destroyed an ironclad gunboat and a ram; 
but had left for the conquerors valuable artillery, 
with stores of ammunition, locomotives, cars, and 
steamboats, not to mention cotton and other sup- 
plies. Once more was Sherman's military acumen 
glorioudy vindicated. The march to the sea, in its 
end as well as in its bold beginning and continu- 
ance, had proved a triumph that set the whole 
loyal North into another great frenzy of emotional 
patriotism. Sherman was more of a hero than ever. 

The happy general sent off to Lincoln, the follow- 

\ 
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ing meBBage which reached the President, very ap- 
propriately, on Christmas eve : 



^^ Savannah, Oeoroia, 
^^ December 22, 1864. 
'* to hib ezoellenoy, president lincoln, 

" Washington, D. C. 
^'I b^ to present you, us a Christmas gift, 
the city of ^vannah, with one hundred and fifty 
guns, and plenty of ammunition; also abont twenty- 
five thousand bales of cotton. 

'' W. T. Sherman. 
'* Mfyor-Oenerai." 



The President was delighted, and no wonder. 
He wrote Sherman an admirable reply to the mes- 
sage from Savannah. **Many, many thanks," 
he said, '^for your Christmas gift; — the capture 
of Savannah. When yon were about leaving 
Atlanta for the Atlantic coast I was anxious if 
not fearful, but feeling that you were the better 
judge, and remembering that 'nothing risked, 
nothing gained,' I did not interfere. Now, the un- 
dertaking being a success, the honor is all yours ; 
for I believe none of us went fisbrther than to acqui- 
esce. And, taking the work of General Thomas 
into the count, as it should be taken, it is indeed a 
great success. Not only does it afford the obvious 
and immediate military advantages ; but, in show- 
ing to the world that your army could be divided, 
patting the stronger part to an important new 
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of Richmond, a movement that had to be met 
and defeated, or the war was necessarily at an 
end."» 

He goes on to say, however, that ^^ were he to ex- 
press his measure of the relative importance of the 
march to the sea, and of that from Savannah north- 
ward, he would place the former at one, and the 
latter at ten, or the maximum." 

Although he does elsewhere, Sherman seems 
not to give here all necessary importance to the 
"moral effect'' of the march— an effect which is 
clearly appreciated in Lincoln's letter thanking 
him for the "Christmas gifU" In the actual 
march there was nothing extraordinary, but the 
wonderful characteristic of it— the genius of it, so 
to speak, — lies in the fact that Sherman, beset by 
difBcultics around Atlanta, had the audacity to 
extricate himself therefrom by a movement in the 
very heart of the enemy's country, which, although 
it turned out so successfully, might have resulted 
in disaster to the army in progress.' 

John Cannon well observes of the march that 
" of its vast influence toward closing the war, of 
the irreparable blow it inflicted on the battered 

'"Hemoin of Genetml WUliAm T. Sherman/' Vol. II, |i. 
S90. 

**"nie boMnem [of the maroh] lay in oonoeiWng ita far 
readiing advantagea : not in oonying throngh the mere detaila 
of the progran.''— ^Biid't Eye View of Onr CiTil War.'* 
The London Ttmef said, editorially* on Jannanr 9, 1865! 
"The oaptnre of Savannah oompleten the historr of Sherman's 
Biarah, and stamps it as one of the ablest, oertainly one of the 
Isinigiilary military aohievementa of the war." 
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body of the Oonfederafee Hatei^ the on-eooilqf 
yeMTi 186B| wm to bring Mtomiding eridenoe.'* ' 

In an offieial report on the eempeign Bhenuw 
Mtimated the damage done to Geoigia it » hnndied 
miUiona of dollan. <<Thi%>' he Mid, <<magr aen 
a hard q^eoiea of warflure^ bat it bringa the aad 
realitiea of war home to thoae who hare been 
directly or indirectly inetramentid in involTlqg an 
in its attendant calamitiea.'' 

Sherman had now reached an aiiy pinnade of 
fiune from which| fbrtnnatdy, he was nerer obliged 
(wve fiir aereral weeka of tempwaiy nnpopQlarilgr) 
to deaoend. In the North the people invested him 
with a halo of romance, and Oongren formally 
tendered him the public thanks; at Savannah, 
where he was now comfortably qnartcred| his 
Boldiersy without giving him a halO| accorded him 
their admiration and confidence. They knew 
him as he was— a sturdy, uncompromising war- 
rior, rather than a cavalier, or an officer of the 
Dumaseque type. He wrote home just then: '<I 
hear the soldiers talk, as I ride by, ^ There goee 
the old num. AW 9 right 1^ Kot a waver, doubt, 
or hesitation when I order, and men march to 
certain death without a murmur if I call on them, 
because they know I value their lives as much aa 
my own. I do not feel any older, and have no 
gray hain yet ... I do not fear want of ap- 
preciation, but, on the contrary, that an exagger- 
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ated fiuth will be generated in my abilitji Uiat no 
man can fulfil.'' 

Sherman^ in fine, was jabilant| and as he told Hal- 
lecky coold afford, to '^ chuckle over Jeff Davis^s 
disappointment in not turning the Atlanta com- 
paign into a 'Moscow disaster.' " Furthermore, 
he had been pleased by the receipt of a letter from 
Grant| written just before the capture of Savanuali, 
in which the lieutenant-general practically left 
Sherman free to go north by land, rather than by 
sea. <'I did think," wrote Grant, ''the best thing 
to do was to bring the greater part of your army 
here, and wix>c out Lee. The turn affairs now 
seem to be taking has shaken me in that opinion. 
I doubt whether you may not accomplish more 
toward that result where you are than if brought 
here, especially as I am informed, since my arrival 
in the city [Washington], that it would take about 
two months to got you here with all the other calls 
there are for ocean transportation. ... If you 
capture the garrison of Savannah, it certainly will 
compel Lee to detach from Bichmond, or give us 
nearly the whole South. My own opinion is that 
Lee is averse to going out of Virginia, and if the 
cause of the South is lost he wants Bichmond to be 
the last place surrendered." 

Grant was, indeed, preparing to strike his great 
blow against Lee who was still making so fine a 
defense in Virginia. Shrewd Southerners, those 
who could read the handwriting on the wall, and 
were not carried away by sectional patriotism, be- 
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gaa to aee Omt uaixm thJB vnespeeled haiipeiMd 
tbdr canae would Boon be lost The Ml of Bavaa- 
nab filled the Sootli wifh onfiaainMi and oraatod an 
unplnanint eenaatlon In Rjchmowd— where aneh 
■CTMiatlfma im m^ iioAnm<tiy ^^^ ^^^ Ih^jm^i rf um^ 
ezoeptton. The newapapen there kept tfaemeelTea 
Ineheorwithdifficoltjr. One/ir Oum a^d that aa 
Savannah was neither a militaiy imv a wannflwtair» 
ing ptaoei its Ices was noC, altar all, a very aerioaa 
blow { bnt it admitted thafe the general militaiy rita- 
ation was nnaatiaftwtorjr. Another Jonmal adriaed 
*<all eowarda to leave inunediatdy tot Ki^andi 
Ganada or Mezieo.'' StOl another predieled, 
wisely, that Sherman wonld eoon advanoe north| 
and that hard times were in store for the Garolinas. 
'^Men are silent, and. some dqjected," writee a 
looker-on in Richmond ; ^* it is unquestionably the 
darkest period we have yek experienced.'' ' 

During Sherman's brief stay in Sayannah, where 
he had about twenty thousand inhabitants to deal 
with, he appears to have been in an amiable fhune 
of mindy and even conciliatory. He gave the 
citizens the option of remaining at home or going 
to Oharleston or Augusta, and most of them re- 
mained. He even visited the house of one lady 
(the wife of a Confederate, General O. W. Smith) 
to see that she was receiving proper treatment at 
the hands of the conquerors. Further he estab- 
lished ftiendly relations with the mayor and city 
council, whom he allowed to resume charge of the 
> JoB0% "A Rebel War Clerk'e Diiuy." 
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pablio intereeta of the city, although sabject| of 
oourae, to military law. In short, the people of 
Savannah, who had come to regard Sherman as an 
ogre and his army as a ferocious phalanx of rob- 
bers, murderers, and ranshers, must have been 
most agreeably disappointed. And surely the 
general had a right tu be in good humor. 

Early in January there arrived from the North, 
on a revenue cutter. Secretary of War Stanton and 
other officials who wished to inspect the fruits of 
the latest victory. Mr. Stanton, who spent several 
days in the city, manifested a remarkable interest 
in, and sympathy for, the negroes, which, as Sher- 
man shrewdly tells us, '* was not of pure humanity, 
but of jpo/i/icii." The ** negro question," which is 
still a question, forty years since, was already be- 
ginning to loom politically, and it was foi*e6een 
by many that the former slaves would secure the vot- 
ing franchise. '' I did not dream of such a result 
then,'' says Sherman, with commendable frankness, 
in quite refreshing contrast to the hypocrisy of cer- 
tain alleged '' friends of the colored brother." ^' I 
knew that slavery, as such, was dead forever, and 
did not suppose that the former slaves would be 
suddenly, without prei)aration, manufactured into 
voters, equal to aU otherBy polUicaUy and 90ciaUy.^^ 

It is hard for the new generation to realize the 
atmosphere of sympathy with which the negro was 
invested by the North forty years ago. It was 
often a sincere iqrmpathy and there were many 
enthusiastB who actually believed that the colored 
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luoe ahoold be placed onaaooial par with the while. 
Ur. Staaton ie am inaoratable historical eharacteri 
in whom there is much to condemiii much to praise^ 
and we cannot undertake to Mqr how fhr his profcB- 
sions of love weie^ or were not, honest Bat he 
talked a great deal on the snl^eot and got Sherman 
to arrange for him an interview with about twenty 
of the more intelligent negroes of the place, mostly 
Baptist and Methodist preachers. The secretary of 
war now proceeded to ask these men a variety of 
questionsi regarding slavery, emancipation, etc, 
and finally demanded of tl^ : " What is the 
feeling of the colored people toward General Sher- 
man, and how fiur do they regard his seiitimentB 
and actions as friendly to their rights and iuterestSi 
or otherwise t" 

The answer to this was that the general^s ^^ de- 
portment " toward the negroes in Savannah charac- 
terized him as '^a friend and gentleman.'' It was 
added that '^ we have confidence in General Sher- 
man, and think what concerns us could not be in 
better hands." 

Sherman, as we have seen, was a sincere well- 
wisher of the negroes, but had no iqrmpathy with 
impossible theories about them. He was un- 
deniably disgusted at the gross conduct of Stan- 
ton. It certainly was a strange fact, he thought, 
that the great secretary of war should catechise 
colored men concerning the character of a general 
who had commanded a hundred thousand men in 
battle, had conducted an army across miles and 

\ 
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loileB of hofitile territory, and had just brought 
some thousaudfl of froedmen along with the army to 
a place of security. But because ho had not 
'Moaded down his army with hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor n^roes" he was supposed to be 
^^ hostile" to the black race. 

Here it should be mentioned that Sherman had 
but recently received a confidential letter from 
General Halleck, warning him that certain persons 
near Mr. Lincoln were instilling doubts into the 
hitter's mind as to the general's orthodoxy regard- 
ing the '^ inevitable Sambo.'' ''They say," wrote 
Hallecky ''that you have manifested an almost 
eriminal dislike to the negro, and that you are not 
willing to carry out the wishes of the government in 
regard to him, but repulse him with contempt. 
They say you might have brought with you to 
Savannah more than fifty thousand, thus stripping 
Georgia of that number of laborers, and opening a 
road by which as many more could have escaped 
from their masters ; but that, instead of this, you 
drove them from your ranks, prevented their fol- 
lowing you by cutting the bridges in your rear, and 
thus caused the massacre of large numbers by 
Wheeler's cavalry." 

Sherman seems to have satisfied Stanton that he 
was friendly toward the negro, and, at the sug- 
gestion of the secretary, he issued a special order 
providing for the enlistment of colored troops and 
giving the freedmen certain rights to settle on land. 
The general also convinced the sealous secretary 
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thai tliere waa do truth in the chfurgee^ indicated bj 
Halk^k, WA U> htrge uumbera of negroes beiug driven 
from th« ranks to be '*m;iasacred" bj Wheeler's 
cavalry. These ehargi^ were due U> thi? fact tltat 
on one ocu^^iou, wheu Geocral Jc^'ersoii C Davin^ 
of the Fourteenth Coi*ps, removed a pontoon brid^* 
from Ebcnc^r Crock, during the *^ march to the 
Hca,'' «ome of tho black camp-foUow<stu tn«Ml to 
awim across the striKun, in their fright at being left 
behind, and were drowned. DaviA could not bo 
blami*d for the pauic among the poor fellows who 
thought their ouly salvation was in following in the 
wake of '^Maasa** Sherman. It need hardly l*e 
added tluit General Wheeler, ©very inch the soldier 
and the genUcman, did not eagage in the ^' mas- 
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let Lee's army escape if I can help it, and will not 
let it go without following to the best of my ability. 
Without waiting further directions, then, you may 
make your preparations to start on your northern 
expedition without delay. ' ' 

Sherman began his preparations at once, altliough 
he was in doubt as to whether the administration at 
Washington wished him to take Charleston en route 
or confine himself to breaking up the railways of 
North and South Carolina with the ultimate object 
of uniting with Grant before Richmond. Later on 
Grant, wishing to aid Sherman in every way, or- 
dered General Schofield's corps to the east, to nd- 
vauoe up the Neuse River to Goldsboro, N. C, 
and also directed General A. H. Terry, the captor 
of Fort Fisher, to take Wilmington. The forcc*s 
of Sherman were put in good order; recruits 
came from the North; men returned from fur* 
loughs, and his .army soon comprised 59,000 in- 
fantry, 4,400 cavalry, and 1,700 artillery, together 
with about 2,500 six-mule wagons, sixty-eight guus, 
with six horses to each, sixty-eight four-horse cais- 
sons, and numerous ambulances. Each division < 
had its own supply train ; rations were to bo issued, 
but reliance was to be placed on the customary for- 
aging, and cattle were to be taken along on the hoof. 

Shermaui not receiving any orders to the con- 
trary, made up his mind to waste no time on Charles- 
ton or Augusta, although he purposely gave it out, 
with some ostentation, that he was heading for 
either one of those points. His real ol^ective was 
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Columbia, South Carolina, By the miMJe of 
January mil wti« rcauiy ; a garrison was IcA. in 
charge of Savaiiuahj and the movement tM'gan* 
Wt^ neeci not go into llic details of tbc cxiictitig 
march f with the viisit ditBculticsi cuumhI by hi^vy 
raiiii*, the bridging over of iitreams, and the conslaat 
ueoeBAtty of ** corduroying'' raadii. The opposi* 
tion, iniloed, nt hrst came mort* from nature Uiau 
from Uio military* The forces of the eucmy im- 
me<liBteIy facing IShermau did uot frighten bim. 
General Wheeler Ktill liiid m cavalry divtHionf albeit 
much reduced in i^lzA^ by bi^ eonstant fighting ; and 
General Wade Hampton bad bt^eji m?iit to South 
Carolina to raise men to puniab Bherman for tho 
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difloonraged any such ideas, and wrote to John 
Sherman that he deemed it nnwiso to create another 
iieatenant-^neral. *' Let the law stand as now," 
he said* ^' I will accept no commission that would 
tend to create a rivalry with Gi*ant I want him 
to hold what he has earned and got I have 
all the rank I want." He added, apropos of the 
political gossip concerning him : *' If yon ever 
hear anybody nse my name in connection with 
a political office, tell them you know mo well 
enough to assure them that I would be offended 
by such association. I would rather be an en- 
gineer of a railroad, than President of the United 
States. ... I have commanded one hundred 
thousand men in battle, and on the march, success- 
fully and without confusion, and that is enough for 
reputation. Next, I want rest and peace, and they 
can only be had through war." ' 

Golumbia was peaceably occupied by Sherman 
on the 17th of February, and the incident would 
have had but passing importance in the history of 
the campaign had it not been for the great fire 
which broke out that day in the town and finally 
reduced the best part of it to ashes. 

The troops marched into one of the fairest cities 
of the South, with its wide, tree-lined streets, hand- 
some buildings, and imposing new capitol, glitter- 
ing in the sun; they left it blackened, charred, 
half-ruined. Tet there seems no reason to believe 
that the soldiers were, in the main, responsible 
■ " The Sberman LMton,' * p. 946. 
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for this remit, although it wm long bdto¥«d, bgr 
his enemieSi that Shemuui had dflUberataly plaoned 
the destmctioii of the whole plaoa. He had ordered 
General Howard to deetn^ the *<paUio boildiiw^ 
railroad propertji mannflKrtarlag and madiiiie 
■hope'' ; but to spare Oolumbia^a libraries aq^lvine 
and private dwellinga. These orders gave rise to 
the assertion that the sabseqnent eonflagratioDi 
whieh bomed oat the heart of the dty, and led to 
some pillagSi was to be attriboted to the Union 
foroesy while Sherman alwajs eontended that it 
rceolted from bales of eotton set on fire by Wade 
Hampton's party of oavaby before it beat its 
retreat 

It is certain that Sherman did all in his power to 
relieve the unfortunate citizcnSi stricken alike by 
war and the flames.' He had already made every 
eiTort to stop the fire on the night of the 17th| but 
without success. There is no doubty however, that 
among a certain element of the Union soldiers that 
night there were drunkenness, rioting and acts of 
vandalism which, while perhaps inevitable, were 
nevertheless inexcusable— although one cannot hold 
Sherman personally responsible for this want of 
discipline, occurring, as it did, amid the inde- 
scribable confusion incident to a large fire. 

William Gilmore Simms, the Southern novelist, 
afterward wrote a bitter arraignment of the con- 
duct of some of the troops on that wretched night. 
Women, he says, were *' hustled " firom their rooms 
— their ornaments snatched away from them — ^the 

\ 
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clothes which they were trying to save from the 
flames stolen from their hands. '' It was in yain 
that the mother appealed for the garments of her 
children. They were torn from her grasp and 
hurled into the flames. The young girl striving to 
save a single frock had it rent to fibres in her grasp. 
Men and women, bearing off their trunks, were 
seized, despoiled ; in a moment the trunk was burst 
asunder with the stroke of the axe or gun butt, the 
contents laid bare, rifled of all the objects of desire. 
' Your watch I ' ^ Your money ! ' was the demand. 
Frequently no demand was made. Barely was a 
word spoken, where the watch, or chain, or ring, 
or bracelet, presented itself conspicuoudy to the 
eye. It was incontinently plucked away from the 
neck, breast, or bosom. Hundreds of women, still 
greater numbers of old men, were thus despoiled. 
The slightest show of resistance provoked violence 
to the x>erson.'' ' 

Simms goes on to say that these acts were not 
always confined to the common soldier. '* Commis- 
sioned officers, of rank so high as that of colonel, 
were fr*oquently among the most active in spolia- 
tion, and not always the most tender or considerate 
in the manner and acting of their crimes; and, 
after glutting themselves with spoil, would often 
utter the foulest speeches, coupled with oaths as 
condiment, dealing in what they assumed, besides, 
to be bitter sarcasms upon the cause and country.'' 

Undoubtedly a few private houses were fired by 
iMiMii^ ««Tbe BnmiDg of Gblombi*.'' 
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ineeodiarioi} undoolitodly a fbir of the aoldifln 
ttiflDielni were fifed with bed Soatheni wUakqr, 
Bat the enthor of **Karnhtng Through GeMgi%" 
who wee in Ctolwmhto «k fhe time (while BiBims was 
not) Hijs difltiiiotly I " There were some gjioiils in 
thii army, as in aU olhersi no matter how dTiliaed 
(he age^ or xighteons the oanse; and a very ftw 
sooh in the midst of thoossnds of honest and eon* 
sdentions soldien^ eonld readily bring rqmMMdi 
npon alL Baft fhe anthor does not know, nor, altar 
dilignft inqniry, has he been aUe to find, any sol- 
dier who was in Oolnmbia at that time^ who knows 
of any saeh randalism as was attribated to Sher- 
man's army by William Oilmore Simms.'' 

Colonol Nichols, who was also an eye-witness of 
the fire, records in his ''Story of the Great March '' 
—and he penned the words almost as the incidents 
were happening— that the Union soldiers worked 
nobly, removing household belongings from the 
dwellings which were in the track of the approach- 
ing flames, and here and there extingaishing a fire 
when there was hope of saving a stmctore. He 
adds that Sherman and his officers ''worked with 
their own hands'' until long after midnight^ trjring 
to save life and property. "The house taken for 
headquarters is now filled with old men, women, 
and children who have been driven from their homes 
by a more pitQess enemy than the detested 'Yan- 
kees.' Various causes are assigned to explain the 
origin of the fire. I am quite sure that it origi- 
nated in sparks flying from the hundreds of balea 

\ 
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of cotton which the rebels had placed along the 
middle of the main street^ and fired as they left the 
city. • • . There were fires, however, which 
must have been started independent of the above- 
named caase. The source of these is ascribed to 
the desire for revenge from some two hundred of 
our prisoners, who had escaped from the cars as 
tiiey were being conveyed from this city to Char- 
lotte, and, with the memories of long sufferings in 
the miserable pens I visited yesterday on the other 
side of the river, sought this means of retaliation. 
Again it is said that the soldiers who first entered 
the town, intoxicated with success and a liberal 
supply of bad liquor, which was freely distributed 
among them by designing citizens, in an insanity 
of exhilaration set fire to unoccupied houses." 

No one can say now what was the exact measure 
of license and intentional disorder on the night of 
the fire. Naturally, the mischief was minimized 
by the Northerners and, no less naturally, greatly 
exaggerated by the Southerners, who were now all 
the more disposed to regard Sherman as a brute. 
But we can well hold him guiltless in the premises. , 
The evidence is in his favor. And the subsequent 
decision of the Mixed Commission on American 
and British Claims, concerning cotton then des- 
troyed at. Columbia, relieved Sherman's army of 
all official responsibility for the general fire. 

In this connection the following excerpt from 
Sherman's testimony before the Mixed Commission 
may be apropos, as well as interesting : 




■Gnawer : « 

^'tJ not ask hit 
«"«'ethatLew 

•"w work well f„ 
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Answer : '' No, sir ; they were composed of first- 
rate men — ^farmers and mechanics, men who are to- 
day as good citizens as we have in oar conntry, but 
who went to war in eamesL They were mostly 
western men.'' 

Question : '' They were good men for destroying 
property I" 

Answer : '< Yes ; when told to do so, they des- 
troyed it very quickly." 

Question: '^When not told to do so, if they 
thought they might do it^ and if not objectionable 
to their officers '' 

Answer : " They could do their work very thor- 
oughly when they undertook it" 

Question : '' Were they in the habit of destroy- 
ing property I " 

Answer : '' No ; I do not think they were, more 
than was necessary. They were a very kind set of 
men, and I have known them frequently to share 
their rations with citizens and people along the 
country ; I have often seen it done." 

Question : ''Do yon mean to say that you were 
not aware that the Fifteenth Corps was a corps, 
distinguished for the marks they left uiM)n the 
country through which they passed f" 

Answer: ''I may have known it, and very 
likely I did; I generally knew what was going 
on." 



Question: ''Do you not believe that Individ- 
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nals MBiitod in q^reidiiig Uie 
Oblnmbiat'' 

Answer: " My own Judgment wan tiiat tlie An 
originnted fhun the impradent net of Wnde Hnmp- 
ton in ripping open the bales of ootton, piling it in 
tlie8treelBylmrningit»andtbeng(ring«wagr. . . . 
Some soUUerSi after the flre originated^ maj hnre 
been eoneerned in qpreadiog it^ bnt not oonoenied 
at all in starting if' 

The morning snn of the 18th of Fefamaiy had 
risen .brightly over mined Ocdnmbia. Qnfheaaaie 
day Caiarleston was evaonated by General Hardee^ 
who firand the latter dty of no itarther stntq^ie 
value, and hoped to make himself more nseftd in 
the field. Four days later Wilmington^ N. C, was 
captured by General Terry. Shermani who was al- 
ready continuing on his march northward to Golds* 
boro, was well pleased with the results of the cam- 
paign thus far. It was evident, indeed, that the end 
was near. In the meantime Charleston was taken 
possession of by a brigade of General Foster's troops, 
while General Hardee had retreated eastward, 
across the Pedee Biver. 

Sherman now began to ezi>erience some strong 
opposition to his progress. At Gheraw the Con- 
federates concentrated under Hardee (who had 
with him the soldiers previously in garrison at 
Charleston), in an effort to stem the Union advance, 
but they were out^manoBuvred and obliged to 
evacuate the place. Sherman found Cheraw Anil 
of supplies, indnding a large quantity of Madeira 
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which the general (no mean anthority) considered 
the finest he had ever tasted. General Eilpatrick 
and his cavalry, operating on the outskirts of the 
marching army, were given plenty to do, too, by 
Hampton's cavalry. On one occasion Kilpatrick 
had divided his force into two parts, occupying 
roads behind the Twentieth Corps, and interposing 
between the infantry of Sherman and Hampton's 
horse. Hampton broke across this line, and 
actually captured the house wherein General Kil- 
patrick was taking temporary shelter. The latter 
and most of his men made for a neighboring 
swamp, where they reorganized their demoralized 
forces, and, returning, drove off Hampton's party. 
However, the enterprising Confederate took with 
him Kilpatrick' 8 private horses and several hundred 
prisoners, and the Union cavalry general was thus 
warned to be more prudent in future.' 

It was in Chcraw, in the very house that General 
Hard€>e had occupied, that Sherman came across a 
fairly recent copy of the New York Tribune. He 
read it, of course, and found it to contain one item 
of news which he considered *' extremely mischiev- 
ous" — an announcement that General Sherman 
would next be heard from about Goldsboro, be- 
cause his supply-vessels from Savannah were 
rendezvousing at Morehead City (on the North 

* Sherman seems to haTe had. eren after the war, a partioolar 
•▼errioD for Wade Hampton, whom he oallSp in his " Memoirs," 
" a brspoMt.'* Bnt Hampton deeenree a better name— that of 
a gallant fifrhter. It is a name that Sherman U now liTing, 
woidd, doabtlesB, gi^e to the dead '^oaraliy CHohton.** 
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Oaroliua coaat^ southeast of Goldsboro). There 
are limes when the truth is unwelcome, as Sher- 
man now felt^ since he realized that this num- 
ber of the Trilmne must have been in Hardee's 
hands. It is safe to infer that he indulged in 
his usual strong terms against war correspondents, 
for he says: ''Up to that moment I had en- 
deavored so to feign to our left that we had com- 
pletely misled our antagonists; but this was no 
longer possible, and I concluded that we must be 
ready for the concentration in our fix)nt of all the 
forces subject to General Joseph Johnston's orders, 
for I was there also informed that he had been 
restored to the fiill command of the Confederate 
forces iu South aud North Carolina." 

Shermau^s iuformatiou was quite correct. The 
much criticised Johnston, whose Fabian policy 
had called forth the condemnation of Jefifcrson 
Davis, had been assigned by General Lee to com- 
mand the Confederate troops (probably numbering 
26,000 in all), available for opposition in front of 
Sherman. It was a sort of vindication for the 
deposed general, but it came too late. 

Johnston, BX)eakiDg of the new assignment (which 
wsis made whilst he was quietly living in Lincoln- 
ton, N. C), says his orders from Lee were to 
''conC'Cutrate all available forces, and drive back 
Sherman." Before assuming command he visited 
General Beauregard, whose headquarters were at 
Charlotte, and found that the latter was much 
pleased at the selection of Johnston for this work, 
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— none the less so on account of the feeble state of 
his own health. '' He also," adds Johnston, '^gave 
me a copy of a despatch that he had addressed to 
General Lee the day before, in which the same feel- 
ing was expressed. I therefore accepted the com- 
mand, confident of the same loyal and cordial 
sapiM)rt from that distinguished officer, in the final 
operations of the war, that he had given me at its 
commencement This was done with a full con- 
sciousness on my part, however, that we could have 
no other object in continuing the war than to ob- 
tain fair terms of peace ^ for the Southern cause 
must have appeared hopdess then to all intelligent 
and dispassionate Southern men. I therefore re- 
sumed the duties of my military grade with no 
hope beyond that of contributing to obtain peace 
on such conditions as, under the circumstances, 
ought to satisfy the Southern people and their 
government" 

Johnston bravely took up a thankless burden. 
Sherman, moving forward, as his army broke rail- 
roads and foraged on the country, readtied Fayette- 
ville, N. C, on the 11th of March. Here he wrote 
several imiK>rtant letters which must have given 
joy to the recipients. To the secretary of war, 
he said— ''I have done all that I proposed, and 
the fruits seem to me ample for the time em- 
ployed. Charleston, Ctoorgetown, and Wilmington 
are incidents, while the utter demolition of the 
railroad system of South Carolina, and the utter 
destruction of the enemy's arsenals of Columbia, 
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clothed and our wagons reloaded. ••• I ex- 
pect to make a jonction with Sohofield in ten 
daya'' 

To reach GoldaborOi where the junction with 
Schofield was to be eflfected, so that the last play in 
the game of war might be made, was Sherman's 
next ambition. '^I knew,'' he says, ''that my 
special antagonist, General Johnston, was back, 
with part of his old army ; that he would not be 
misled by feints and false reports, and would some- 
how compel me to exercise more caution than I hsid 
hitherto done." 

How sincere an admirer of Johnston, even amid 
the din of war. General Sherman always was I The 
latter was determined to give the Confederate leader 
as little time for reorganization as possible, an^ so 
crossed Gape Fear River, with his army, on the 
Idth and Uth of March. 

Hardee's forces, infantry and cavalry, were now 
offering stubborn resistance to the invaders. On 
the 16th he was in a good position near Avcrysboro, 
before which General Slocum, commanding tlie left 
wing of the Union army, deployed a portion of the 
troops of the Twentieth Corps. Kilpatrick was on 
the right front with the cavalry. Sherman, coming 
up at this time, gave an imiK>rtant order. *' Let a 
brigade make a wide, circuit by the left^" he said, 
*' and catch this line in flank I " The movement 
met with success \ the first line of the enemy was 
swept away, and Sherman captured over two hun- 
dred mra and Oaptaiu Macbeth's battery of three 
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guiiH. Ilardee now retreated toward Smithfield. 
Among the Conredcnite wounded was a ''pale, 
handsome young man,'' whose left arm, when 
Slierniau visiUHl the improvised hospital, had just 
\mn\ cut oir jit'ur the shoulder. He spoke to the 
gi4u'nil in a treble voice, auuounciug himself iis 
Captain Maclnth, and siiyiug he remembered Shcsr- 
man when the latter used to visit the house of ills 
father^ in Chaileston. It is needless to add that 
the young Southern ofticer received every atten- 
tion. After tlie war Sherman had the pleasure of 
renewing his actpiaintance with the captaini iu SL 
Louis, under less painful circumstances. 

From Avcryshoix) the left wing of the advancing 
lu-my turned CiLstward, iu the direction of Golds- 
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arrive with reiuforoeineuto. TroopB were at ouce 
tamed toward Slocnm, as the booming of cannou, 
HDpleasantly loud, came trom the direction of 
BentonsviUe. Then ensued the spirited actions 
of the 19th and 20thy wherein the Confederates and 
Slocum^s left wing fought each other with con- 
spicnons gallantry, not to say, ferocity ; and the 
Northern troops several times were engaged on op- 
posite sides of the same breastworks, ''so com- 
pletely were they surrounded by the Confederates." 
But the invaders held their ground ; reinforcements 
finally reached Slocum, and Johnston was forced to 
retire. He found no further chance to inflict mis- 
chief on his foes. According to his own estimate, 
his loss aggregated about 2,350, including killed, 
wounded and missing, while the Union loss was 
1,600 in all. Sherman afterward thought that he 
had made a mistake in not trying to overwhelm 
Johnston's whole army — whose numbers he had 
overestimated. But he was content then to let the 
Confederate general go, while he himself pushed on 
to Ooldsboro, which he soon reached, with his entire 
force (March 23d and 24th), and formed the desired 
junction with Teny and Sdiofield. 

Thus, as Sherman himself says with honest 
pride, was concluded '' one of the longest and most 
imiK>rtant marches ever made by an organized army 
in a civilized country." The distance from Sa- 
vannah as it was marched, was over four hundred 
miles, and the route traversed was hampered by 
swampsi rivers and muddy roads which were often 
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ENDING THE WAS 

The fiMle of the war was now bat a few days in 
the distance. Sherman, in his march, had ''drawn 
a line of steel from the Appalachians to the Atlan- 
tic" ; Sheridan had made a brilliant raid north of 
the James Biver in Virginia ; and Grant, with a force 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand men, was 
threatening the ondaunted but doomed Lee, who de- 
fended the approaches to Bichmond and Petersburg. 
With the coming of success the North had regained 
her old-time enthusiasm for the war ; the South was 
bleeding, sore, dispirited, tired. The ''rebels'' 
had fought with a courage that did honor to Ameri- 
can manhood, and called forth the admiration of 
their opponents. We speak of the admiration of 
the opiK>nents who fought against them, not of stay- 
atrhome bigots who called all Confederates " cowardly 
traitors." But bravery could do no more. The 
North, no less brave, had triumphed, fortunately for 
the whole Union ; and the time was to come, after 
designing politicians had ceased to wave the 
"bloody shirt," when there would be a country 
united in foct as well as in theory. ' 

' '* The popalalioD of the Sooth was growlDg tired of the ihao- 
ner in which the poliUciaDS were condaoting the war. . • . 
Only the despairing ooorage of the leaders remaiDed, and their 
dwindling retinne. The means of oanying on the stmggle had 
ban aihansled.'*— '* Biid's E^ View of oar CiTil WarT^ 
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Though the^ end of the contest was api>arently in 
view, there was still some important work to be done. 
After his arrival at Ooldsboro Sherman determined 
to go in person to City Point, where he could have 
an interview with General Grant So, leaving Gen- 
eral Schofield in chief command, he started north- 
ward on a locomotive ; then took a steamer at More- 
head City, sailed along the coast to Fortress Mon- 
roe, and from there up the James River to City Point 
Here, on the afternoon of March 27th, Sherman 
found Grant, with his fomily and stafi; occupying a 
^'pretty group of huts," on the banks of the river, 
and, of course, was most cordially received. After 
an interview lasting for more than an hour, Grant 
CiU>ualIy remarked that President Lincoln was then 
oil board the River Queen, a steamer lying at the 
City Point wharf, and proi)osed that they should caJI 
upon him. This they did ; Lincoln was delighted to 
see Sherman ; conversed with him freely about the 
Atlanta and Carolina campaigns, and the '' march to 
the sea ; '' and, with his keen sense of humor ever to 
the fore, wished to know all about the peculiarities, 
makeshifts and whims of tlie famous ''bummers." 
He was somewhat disturbed, however, by the idea 
that some accident might happen to Sherman's 
lu-uiy while the general was away. The latter ex- 
plained to him Uiat the army was ''snug and com- 
fortable," collecting food and supplies for the farther 
march northward ; and thatOeneralSchofield was in 
every way competent to command in his own ab- 
sence, hearing which Lincoln seemed to be relieved. 
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When they returned to Grant's headquarters^ and 
had taken afternoon tea with Mrs. Grant, that lady 
asked : '' And did you see Mrs. Idnooln f " ** Why 
no," said Grant; ^'I did not ask for her." **I 
didn't even know she was on board," added Sher- 
man. "Well, you are a pretty pair," cried Mi-s. 
Grant ; " your neglect was uni>ardonable I " 

The next morning Gnuit and Sherman, accom- 
panied by Admiral Porter, called upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln on the River Queen. The latter 
" begged to be excused," but tlie President received 
them as pleasantly as before. Grant explained how 
he was closing iu uiK>n Lee, and Sherman told 
Lincoln that his own army, at Goldsboro, was strong 
enough to fight Lee's and Johnston's armies com- 
bined, "provided General Grant could come up 
within a day or so," etc 

Lincoln said, more than once, "there has been 
blood enough shed already," and inquired if it were 
not possible to avoid another battle. "We can't 
control that event," answered Sherman. "Tliat 
necessarily rests with the enemy." He then asked 
the President if he " was all ready for the end of the 
war" ; if he knew " what was to be done with the 
rebel armies when defeated " ; and what was to 
be the fate of Jefferson Davis and his colleagues. 
Lincoln answered that he was " all ready " for the 
close of the contest, and anxious to see the Confeder- 
ate soldiers back at home, and at work. As to Mr. 
Davis he intimated that if Uie Confederate President 
would leave the country "unbeknown" to him— 
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to tho Peace Coiumi^sioucrs when ho met them at. 
Hampton lioiulM, viz. : thsit before he could enter 
into negotiations with them they would have to agree 
to two points : one being that the Union should be 
preserved, and the other that slavery should be 
abolished, and if they were ready to concede these 
two points he was almost ready to sign his name to a 
blank piece of paper, and permit them to fill out the 
balance of the terms upon which we would live to- 
gether.^^ ' 

It is safe to infer from the above, although Grant 
does not actually ssiy so, that Mr. Lincoln had ex- 
pressed practically the ssime views to General Sher- 
man as he had done in the presence of Messra 
Stephens, Campbell and Hunter. 

What Admiral Porter has to note of the interview 
(written a year after it occurred, and dated at the 
Annapolis Naval Academy) is much more detailed, 
although no stronger, perlmps, in the way of infer- 
ence. The admiral says in his statement that he 
took notes of the meeting at the time, and is glad 
he did so, owing to what subsequently occurred — 
Joseph Johnston's surrender to Sherman, and '' Stan- 
ton's ill-conduct" toward the latter, which "tendeil 
to cast odium" on him for allowing ''such liberal 
terms to Johnston." And in the account that fol- 
lows Porter writes — we give only a portion of his 
statement— that in his opinion '' Mr. Lincoln came 

*This Hampton RoAda Confereooe, which proTed oaeleBS. 
had taken place early in Febmarj. when the Southern " Peace 
OommiMionen '' were Alexander H. Slephena, Jndse Ghmpbell, 
sad B. M. T. Hunter. 
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ia to prevent their laying the rails again t ' ^ Why,' 
said General Sherman, ^ my bummers don't do tilings 
by halvea Every ndl, after having been placed 
over a hot fire, has been twisted as crooked as a 
ram's horn, and th^ never can be used again.' 

**The conversation between the President and 
General Sherman about the terms of surrender to be 
allowed Joseph Johnston, continued. Sherman en- 
ergetically insisted that he could command his own 
terms, and that Johnston would have to yield to his 
demands ; but the President was very decided about the 
matter J and insisted that the surrender of Johnston's 
army must be obtained on any terma . • • Sher- 
man, as a subordinate officer, yielded his views to 
those of the President^ and the terms of capitulation 
between himself and Johnston were exactly in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Lincoln's wishea He could not 
have done anything which would have pleased the Presi- 
dent better. 

''Mr. Lincoln did, in fa^ctf arrange the (so consid- 
ered) liberal terms offered General Joseph Johnston, 
and, whatever may have been General Sherman's 
private views, I feel sure that he yielded to the 
wishes of the President, in every respect. It was 
Mr. Lincoln's policy that was carried out> and, had 
he lived long enough, he would have been but too 
glad to have acknowledged it. Had Mr. Lincoln 
Iived| Secretary Stanton would have issued no false 
telegraphic dispatches, in the hope of killing off an- 
other general in the regular army— one who by his 
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bad plaoed hlmidf in Uie wagr of his own 
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But we ace aiitteiiMtiiq;^ Let iw dmniida that 
Graonl Sliernian waa baisk at CkdidabQio on tlie 
evening of the SOth of Mandii and at onoe bigan 
the iwnganiiaUon and the ferietoaling of hia armyy 
ao aa to oonttttoe the marah northward. Itwaathoa 
thoQi^t that he mi^ be obliged to giTO one great 
battle to the oombined fiiroeB of Lee and Johnafam. 
A ibw daya later the glad newa reached Goldaboro 
that both Bichmond and Pdanbug had fiOkn 
(April 9d and 8d). Lee had rebeated, and with 
hia tired, hnngiy foreee^ waa honying along toward 
tbo Dauville Bailroad| hoping that he might form a 
jQuctiou with Johnstoiii whose army was known to 
be at Smitlifieldy on Sherman's finont Then there 
came a cipher telegram to the latter from Orant^ 
dated April 5th. ^^All indications now are,'' he 
said, ''that Lee will attempt to reach Danville 
with the remnant of his force. ... I will pnah 
on to Borkesville, and, if a stand is made at Dan- 
ville, will, in a very few days, go there. If yon can 
possibly do so, push on from where yon are, and let 
ns see if we cannot finish the job with Lee's and 
Johnston's armiea'' 

The 10th of April found Sherman, with his army, 
on the move northward ; the next day he was in 
Smilhfield. But there was no Johnston ; he had re- 
treated quickly. On the morning of the 13th, Sher- 
man entered Baleigh. The whole situation had 
changed wonderftilly within a few hourSi After 
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leaving Smithfield tlio general received a message 
finom Grant) at Appomattox^ announcing that Lee 
had sorrendered his whole army. Sherman knew 
that the war was now over — unless Johnston 
should prolong it by resorting to ''guerilla" tactics 
— and he issued a jubilant special field order. 
'^Oloryto God and our country, and all honor to 
our comrades in anus, toward whom we are march- 
ing," he said. '' A little more labor, a little mora 
toil on our part^ the great race is won, and our gov- 
ernment stands rq;enerated, after four long years of 
war." 

While at Raleigh, Sherman received a welcome 
letter from General Johnston.' '' The results of tlie 
recent campaign in Virginia," he wrote from 
Greensboro, ''have chsinged the relative military 
condition of the belligerents. I am, tlicrefore, 
induced to address you in this form the inquiry 
whether, to stop the further eflfusiou of blood and 
devastation of property, you are willing to make a 
temporary suspension of active operations and to 
communicate to Licutenaut-General Grant, com- 
man<ling the armies of the United States, the 
reciucst that he will take like action in regiurd to 
other armies, the object being to permit the civil 
authorities to enter into the needAil arrangements to 
terminate the existing war." 

When General Johnston had heard of Lee's sur- 
render he admitted, in a conversation with General 
Beauregard,* that the Southern Ck)nfederacy was 
• Diiled April 13tii. 
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dulity to confide in such reporta, something may be 
allowed to an intense love for the Ck>nfoderacy, to a 
thorough conviction that its faU would involve 
rain, both material and moral, and to a confidence 
in the righteonsncss of oar cause, which, if equally 
felt by my compatriots, would make them do and 
dare to the last extremity." Davis also labored 
under the hallucination that many members of the 
Army of Northern Virginia would, if called upon, 
gladly return to the fray.* 

But Johnston knew, as Jefferson Davis did not> 
or would not know, that the South was exhausted, 
ruined, and could not^ even if she would, continue 
the war. We cannot help adiniriug Davis for his 
dislike to admit that he was besvtcn, yet Johns- 
ton and Lee, who slirauk from causing the South any 
more useless bloodshed, and who were willing to 
bury all their hopes and personal ambitions, are to- 
day much more heroic and attractive figures than 
the unreasoning President of the Ck)nfederacy. 

When Sherman received Johnston's letter he 
immediately replied (April 14th), that he was 
ready to confer as to a suspension of hostilities. 
He agreed to ''abide by the same terms and con- 
ditions" as were made by Generals Grant and Lee at 
Appomattox Ck)urt House, and, furthermore, to 
suspend the movement of any troops from the 
direction of Virginia. Three days later, when 
Sherman was starting out to meet Johnston at a 

> «*Th6 RiMsiid Fsll of the Oonfedeiale GoTenunent»" Vol. 
IItPw680. 
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aeoond the oonqnered, yet making a manly front to 
the end. Ck)lonel Nichols, who accompanied Sher- 
man to the rendezvous, speaks of meeting Wade 
Hampton, who had a beard '' unnaturally black" 
and describes General Johnston as a man of strik- 
ing ap];>earance. He was dressed 'Mn a neat, gray 
uniform, which harmonized gracefully with a full 
beard and mustache of silvery whiteness, partly 
concealing a genial and generous mouth, that must 
have become habituated to a kindly smile. His 
eyebf dark brown in color, varied in expression — 
now intense and sparkling, and then soil with ten- 
derness, or twinkling with humor. . . • The 
general cast, of the features gave an expression of 
goodness and manliness, mingling a fine nature with 
the decision and energy of the capable soldier." * 

Captain George W. Pepper, another eye witness 
of this meeting between the two commanders, speaks 
of Johnston as ''venerable, with intermingled gray, 
in dose-cropped hair and beard." He lifted his 
hat continually to the officers in blue, ''who ad- 
mired his military bearing, with coat closely 
buttoned to his chin." But he adds: "For my 
IMurt I thought our own chieftain [Sherman] ugly as 
he is called, a far better looking man, taller, 
younger, and more commanding." 

As soon as Sherman and Johnston were alone, the 
former showed the Oonfederate the despatch an- 
nouncing Lincoln's assassination. "The perspira- 
tion came out in large drojM on his forehead," 
I ''Hie Slofj of the Oml Marah." 
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noofdi EBMnun, <<aiidliie did not afebemp* to < 
onl his dittran.'' Hd dMonnoed the acfe m '*• 
dii^^noe to ibe age^'' and hoped Us lind did not 
MdiaigeittothaCkinlbdiena)egof«niiiient.>>* Bher- 
man answered that hs Mk sore neither Johnston 
nor Lee^ nor the olBoeis generally of the Oooftdttate 
army ooold be priTj to swah an aot| bat lliat he 
ooold not say as mnoh ftar JeObnon Davis and "men 
of that stripOi" Shermani of oooise^ had no fi|^ 
to cast any soq^eion upon Dnvi% bat at that time 
there wae a diq^tion (not altogether oonfined to 
the NcMrth^ be it noted) to ascribe all the woea of 
the ooontry to the nnsnooeesftd head of the Oon- 
fedenu^* 

This conference, in which Johnston frankly ad- 
mitted that any fhriher fighting would be " murder,'' 
was followed by another interview between the gen- 
eralSy held the next day. Then Johnston assored 
Sherman that he bad obtained authority over all the 
Ck)nfederate armies still in the field — ^these indoded 
Taylor's forces in Louisiana and Texas, and certain 
other troops in Alabama and Georgia— and that 
they would ''obey his orders to surrender on the 
same terms as his own." He argued that the Ck>n- 
federates, if they made peace, should be given some 
definite assurance of their ''political rights" after 
their surrender. Later General Breckinridge joined 
the conference (after the XTnion general had stipu- 
lated that he was to be admitted as a Gonfederato 
officer, not as the Gonfederato secretary of war), 
>'« Memoin of General IP^UUam T. 8barlllM^'' YoL U^ 
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aud he likewise touched apon the nneasinefiB of the 
Southern eoldiers as to their ''political rightSy" in 
case of sorrender. 

Already, at the first interview, when Sherman 
had offered him the same terms as those given 
by Grant to General Lee, Johnston had expressed 
the hope that something more could be secured. 
''I suggested . . that^ instead of a partial 
suspension of hostilities," relates Johnston, ''we 
might, as other generals had done, arrange the 
terms of a i>ermanent peace, and among other pre- 
cedents reminded him of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
and the terms in which Napoleon, then victorious, 
proi>osed negotiation to the Archduke CSiarles ; and 
the sentiment he expressed that the civic crown 
earned by preserving the life of one citizen confers 
truer glory than the highest achievements merely 
military." Sherman replied (so Johnston adds), 
that he was anxious to end the war and restore the 
Union, and spoke of his recent interview with Mr. 
Lincoln. 

At the second conference with Johnston, Breckin- 
ridge seems to have dwelt upon this civil phase of 
the proi>osed surrender with an eloquence and plausi- 
bility that deeply impressed Sherman. Indeed, 
the contention of Johnston that the "political 
rights" of the Confederates should be observed 
seems to ficill in with Lincoln's idea that^ once the 
Union was recognized and slavery abolished, every- 
thing should be done to conciliate the South, and 
indnoe the people to resume the pursuits of peace. 
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salted from the war, the legitimacy of all sliali bo 
fRibmitted to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

^*(^) The re-establishmeut of all the Federal 
courts iu the several states, with powers as defined 
by the Constitution of the United States and of the 
states respectively. 

*' (5) The people and inhabitiints of all the states 
to be guaranteed, so far as the Executive can, theii* 
political rights and franchises, as well as tlieir rights 
of person and prox)erty, as defiued by the Coustitu- 
tion of the United States and of the states respect- 
ively. 

^'(6) The Executive authority of the govern- 
ment of the United States not to disturb any of the 
jieople by reason of the late war, so long as they 
live in peace and quiet, abstain fix>m acts of armed 
hostility, and obey the laws in existence at the place 
of their residence. 

'* (7) In general terms, — the war to cease ; a gen- 
eral amnesty, so far as the Executive of the United 
States can command, on condition of the disband- 
ment of the Confederate armies, the distribution of 
the arms, and the resumption of peaceful pui-suits 
by the officers and men hitherto comi>osing said 
armies. 

•*Not being fully empowered by our respective 
principals to fulfil these terms, we individually and 
officially pledge ourselves to promptly obtain the 
necessary authority, and to carry out the above 
programme.'' 

It must be admitted that the provisions of this 
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and placed arms in the hands of the Ck)nfedeniU«y at 
their respective capitals, ''which might be used as 
soon as the armies of the United States were dis- 
banded, and to conquer and subdue loyal statea" 

Fourth : By the restoration of the Confederate 
authority in their respective states, the Confederates 
would be enabled to re-i'stablish slavery. 

Fifth : It might furnish a ground of responsibil- 
ity, by the Federal government, to pay the Con- 
federate debt, and ''subject loyal citizens of the 
rebel states to debts contracted by rebels in the 
name of the states." 

Sixth : It put in dispute the existence of loyal 
state governments, and Uie new state of West Vir- 
ginia, which had been recognized by every depart- 
ment of the United States government. 

Seventh : It practically abolished tlie confisca- 
tion laws, and "relieved rebels of every degree, 
who had slaughtered our i>eople, from all pains and 
penalties for their crimes." 

Eighth : It gave terms that had been " deliber- 
ately, repeatedly, and solemnly rejected by Presi- 
dent Lincoln," and "better terms than the rebels 
had ever asked in their most prosperous condition." 

Ninth : It formed no basis of true and lasting 
peace, "but relieved the rebels from the pressure 
of our victories, and left them in condition to renew 
their efforts to overthrow the United States govern- 
ment, and subdue the loyal states, whenever their 
strength was recruited, and any opportunity should 
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If we viow thcKo objcctious iu au impartinl spirit 
we are struck with the mixture of oommon sense 
and vindictive nonsense which they exhibit It 
wiLS fair to iissume, for insUmce, that the ''Agree- 
nienf might be stretched, or distorted, at some 
future day into a ground of responsibility for Con- 
fedcnitc debts. But it was scekiug trouble to sup- 
pose that it might enable the Southemcrs to re-es- 
tablish slavery, and it was savagely suggestive of 
Stanton to spiuik of our late opponents as guilty of 
** slaughter/' 

Of course the administration had a perfect right, 
and some reason, to disiipprove the "Agreement** 
But Mr. Stanton h:ul no right to disiipprove it^ as 
he did, in a manner that was brutally offensive 
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to Grants more than a month before Lee's sur- 
render, in Stanton's name. That letter, as we all 
remember, instmcted Grant not to decide or confer 
niMn any iMlitical questions. ^' Such questions the 
President holds in his own hands, and will submit 
them to no militjuy conferences or conventions." 

The quotation of this letter to Grant (which had 
been written on the 3d of March) seemed a trump 
card against Sherman. But the general aptly says, 
in his "Memoirs" that the publication of the bulle- 
tin was an outrage, since Stanton had failed to com- 
municate to him in advance, as wns his duty, the 
purpose of the administration to limit the negotia- 
tions to purely military matters ; but, on tlie con- 
trary, had authori;^ him, at Savannah, to control all 
matters, civil and military. ''By this bulletin he 
implied that I had previously been furnished with a 
copy of his despatch of March 3d, to General 
Grant, which was not so ; and he gave warrant to Uie 
impression, which was sown broadcast, that I might 
be bribed by bankei*'s gold to permit Davis toes- 
cape." 

Indeed, the administration seemed to have gone 
crazy on the subject of Sherman and his unfortunate 
"Agreement," and was quite ready to heap all 
manner of insult upon him. Halleck, his old friend, 
even went so far as to issue instructions that all 
orders from Sherman were to be disregarded, and a 
great many worthy people in the North, who had 
heretofore been engaged in sinfging the general's 
praises, now shook their heads and called him nn- 
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complimoutary iiam4>3k 8ome of Uie^ |kh>ii1o U'- 
liovvd^ particiilarty aiiii^ tlie tle^iUi of Lltietilu, ihai 
even hiuigiui; wji** too gooil for the ^^ tiittscrdbte 
jncbclH^' — a HLHitiiiieut wliiili HtaiiLuti iluublU-^ 
aliared with theiii^ it wiu4 a bitltsr iiiouuMit for 
8borman, ^tini though klH mit>oiiuhkrity w;u* Imt 
shortlived, and the uloud ot mi^^piciuu which hun^ 
over hiui soon blew awu» bu could iieviir fot^^L 
the bratjd trc^ituiout that bo nMselved ut thi^ buuds 
of the WjuHhin^tou author] tics, eveu if ho did far- 
giTO thi! authorb of it** 

'*Soiiie people/' writes Gmut, ** weat eo far »a to 
dcnoutico him [ShcrmaD] iia a tmiior — lijuoslpni*^ 
post€i*ous ienn Uf apply to ii tuuti who had reudcitHi 
so mudi hCTvirc as he hud, evoti supposing ho had 
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ments. But uow the reaction has oommeuoed| and 
you find some defenders ; many more to denounce 
the base and malicious conduct of a gang of envious 
scamiMS, who seized upon this matter as a pretext 
for calumny. What to make of Stanton I don't 
know." The writer also observed : '' The conduct 
of Grant is deserving of the highest praise. I shall 
always feel grateful to him." 

Grant had, indeed, acted with the rarest delicacy 
and tact when sent down to North Carolina. He 
met Sherman at Raleigh, told him to effect 
a new agreement with Johnston, on the basis of 
I^s sunender, and then got away as quickly as 
possible, so that his presence might not prove hu- 
miliating to Sherman. As a result the latter met 
Johnston again (April 26th) and the two signed a 
'^ military convention" devoid of the political 
phases of the rejected i>aper. The new agreement 
was simply this : 

^'(1) All acts of war on the part of the troops 
under General Johnston's command to cease from 
this date. 

** (S) All arms and public property to be depos- 
ited at Greensboro, and delivered to an ordnance- 
officer of the United States army. 

'^(3) Rolls of all the officers and men to be 
made in duplicate. • . . Each officer and man 
to give his individual obligation in writing not 
to take up arms against the government of the 
United States^ until properly released from this 
obligation. 
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cami)ed about Alexandria, Va. General Meade's 
Army of the Potomac had possession of the camps 
above, opposite Washington and Georgetown. 
"^nThe war had been the grave of many military 
reputations ; it also made a few soldiers fEunoos for 
all time. And the greatest of these were Ulysses 8. 
Grants Robert B. Lee^ and William Tecumaeh 
ShennaiL] 
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resent the insult as publicly." The secretary of 
war, on his part, made no advances, not being, as 
we know, a strong imbiber of the milk of human 
kindness. Indeed, it was said, that the uneven 
temper of the secretary had been made more acid 
than usual through fear that he was marked out for 
assassination. It is possible tiiat his physical cour- 
age did not always keep pace with his moral courage 
— a virtue which he generally displayed to the point 
of boorishness. 

Just at this time a grand review of the annies 
then near Washington was ordered. General Mciide 
and the Army of the Potomac paraded before 
President Johnson and his cabinet on the 2dd of 
May : the next morning Sherman's army made its 
never-to-be forgotten progress through the streets of 
the capitaL The day was worthy of the occasion ; 
the people, forgetful of the dead who had fallen 
—forgetful, for the nonce, even of Lincoln — were 
in gala mood. They were not unfaithful to those 
who had passed beyond, but they were resolved, at 
this great moment, to enjoy only the glory of the 
pageant The avenues were packed with people ; 
even the house-tops were black with spectators. 
At the head of the procession was General Sherman, 
aooomi»nied by his staffl Glad in a resplendent 
uniform, he looked every inch the commander, and 
his charger's neck was covered with wreaths of 
flowers, placed there by admiring friends. Then 
came Howard, '* his empty coat sleeve, pinned upon 
the breast^ mutely proclaiming his deeds of courage." 
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Alter him rode Loguu, '^siti'artliy of complezioii, 
witU heavy black mustache, luid e^igle^ye^ the 
image of a boru soldier/' Theu followed HuseUf 
and Blair, and mtmy more — but McPherflon, Sfaei 
mau^s old friend, wiw there ouly in memory. He 
could oEily Join those ghoi»Uy iHOkn immortalized m 
Bret Harto's ** Laet Hcview " ; 



With tJCTcr a EiouDd of filo or dmio, 
fiul keeping lime to a throbbiog hmA 
Of wftiling and lameDlatioa; 



And ao nil night m&rched Ui« nAlion^a daidf 
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they strode along as if proad to display them as 
badges of fisiithftil service.'' ' How the spectators 
cheered them all, from Sherman down to the most 
▼alaelesB ^^ bummer.'' 

No one appreciated the, beauty and significance 
of this review more than did Sherman himself. 
When he reached the Treasury Building, and looked 
behind him at the marching columns, he was im- 
preased by the magnificence of the sight — the com- 
pactness of the lines, and the array of glittering 
muskets, which looked like a solid mass of steel, 
** moving with tlie regularity of a pendulum." 
The general, as he passed the house of Mr. Seward, 
who had come so neiir sliaring the fate of Lincoln, 
saw and saluted the scc*rctary of sUitc, who sat at a 
window, feeble and swathed in bandages. Next he 
rode past the reviewing stand, Siiluting President 
Johnson; and soon, on dismounting, joined the 
party on the platform itself. In addition to John- 
son there were on the stand General Grant, Mrs. 
Sherman, her father, Senator Swing, Mr. Stanton, 
and many others. Sherman greeted each in turn, 
save the secretary of war. He relates that Stanton 
offered him his hand, but that he declined it 
publicly, — '^and the fact was universally no- 
ticed." ' But subsequently the two became recon- 

* Hedl^, ** Marching Through GmviA." 

'ChAflea A. Dana wat on the reWewuig stood on that day. in 
hk capacity of aamstont secretory of war. He naturally watched 
the meeting between Stonton and Sherman, and he takes issue 
with the general as to what happened. He says in his 
**KaoDUsotkNii^" thai Stanton made do moHon lo oite his 
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be the first to buckle ou iu» old armory and come 
forth to defend and maintain the government of oar 
inheritanoe." 

William Tecmnaeh Sherman lived for a little more 
than a quarter of a century after the ending of the 
war. His autumnal yeans are not without interest 
of a certain kind, but they are curiously uneventful 
when compared with the startling color, the vivid 
picturesqueness, of the four years of conflict This 
is but natural ; when we dissociate the successful 
commander from the roar of battle, the boom of 
cannoUi the midnight planning of a cami>aign 
within the dimly-lighted tent, we no longer find 
him the same heroic figure. The stage settings are 
wanting. We see our actor without the lights the 
tinsel, and scenic surroundings of the theatre. 

Nevertheless, the last twenty-five years of Sher- 
man's life were active, in a minor way, and quietly 
usefid. After the i)a8sing of the grand review in 
Washington he spent a portion of the summer in 
Ohio, renewing friendshiiM and talking over the 
events of the war, thence going to St Louis to 
become commander of the ''Military Division of 
the Mississippi." Under general orders issued June 
27, 1865, the country hod been divided into nine- 
teen departments and five militaiy divisions, and the 
''Division of the Mississippi" was to include the 
Departments of the Ohio, Missouri and Arkansas. 
To St Louis he brought his fiunily— he was anxious 
to " make their acquaintance," as he observed — and 
passed a very pleasant year, divided between the 
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rontiQa of ixis office, study, iuspeelioD of poeta^ vtHttii 
to Indian Irib^ and other duLieSf and tli^ prcpura- 
tion of the papers which were to supply m^iteniUs 
for his " Memoirs,'' published u few years hiter. 

He Maintained I lie s^iiue ludepeudeiit spirit as 
before^ seemed to have uo git^iter belief than of yore 
ill the potitieiaiis, aud w^is nut in favor of the move 
which has led to foily yt^i^ of unnecessary miscliief 
— tJiat of extending the ^^ullnt^ to the Bouthem 
negroes He write^ for iimUnce, to John ghermau^ 
thiit ''n<^ro equality will lead to eudle^ ^txi£^ imd 
to remove aud BCparate tlie nioes wiU t>e a big job ^ so 
any way we appixKich the subject it is fuU of diffi* 
culty. But it is better to study the cose and adapt 
meiisures to it, than to lay dowu the theory or foice 
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whole power of the secretary of war and redaoe the 
geueral-in-chief to a uollity.'' 

Sherman soon found himself brought, most un- 
willingly, into contact with the really petty squabbles 
in which President Johnson and Stanton, and later 
General Grant, became the imi)ortant, if not the 
altogether ideal, figures. He was now lieutenant- 
general, having succeeded Grant in that position 
upon the latter's api)ointment, in July, 1866, to be 
general of the army. These squabbles do not call 
for elaboration. How Johnson attempted to rid 
himself of Stanton, as secretary of war ; how Stanton 
resisted and Congress intervened; how Grant re- 
fused to be made a ''cat's paw" and would not 
accept the secretaryship for himself; how Johnson 
tried to send Grant on a mission to Mexico ; how 
Grant, suspecting sinister i)olitical motives, would 
not be made to go — all these incidents are now 
£Euniliar history. It is more to the point to record 
that Sherman wisely resisted any attempt to have 
himself put at the head of the army^ and the head 
of the War Department, and in his friendship for 
Grant, went so far as to go himself on the scorned 
mission — ^that of escort to the newly appointed 
American minister to Mexico. That minister was 
Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, who was sent to 
acknowledge President Juarez, and thus diplomatic- 
ally protest against the occui>ation of Mexico by 
the Emperor Maximilian. 

Throughout all these troubles and ''political 
nightmares" — troubles which show us the least 
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enviable phases of the hiBtory of our csountry— 
General ShermaD kept a level bcad^ despite his 
impetaoBity aud bis habit of having opiuioiua on 
every aubject Johii8oUf in liis eoatesta with Grouty 
and Stanton, and Congreasij would have beeu very 
glad to uae Sherman for his own purposes ; but the 
tatter wq& wi^ enough to keep, so Ikr u^i be could, 
to the strict dutlee of hii* imny work, and to reniaiii 
faithful to Grant under ull cireumiitauc^s. Gmnt, 
to be snre, was never a perfect man, particularly 
after the war, wheu love of power and money begtui 
to seize bold upon his oik^ unpretentious soul ; but 
there wiis every re^ison why the two great geueruU 
sbotild remain tnie to each other. Wheu Bhcrumii 
wnR appoiiiteil head of a oommiflSiDn empowered 
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yoonelves that the white men are ooUectiug in all 
directions in spite of all yon can do. The white 
men are taking all the good land. If yon don't 
choose your homes now, it will be too late next 
year." 

The general was no hypocrite; he saw that the 
Indian was doomed on the American hemisphere, and 
he therefore held out to him no false hopea And 
each year brings us nearer and nearer to the ex- 
tinction, as a race, of the real owners of this con- 
tinent. Sherman did what he could to relieve the 
situation — but that situation has always meant com- 
plete and unavoidable ii\justice to the Indian. Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon may not be ethical, or sentimental, 
but he is always logical; he always fulfills the 
natural law by crowding an inferior race to the wall 
— or to the reservation. He hns ever pressed hard 
against the red man, and he will never, in his hearty 
recognize the equality of the black man. 

Disheartening as was this mission, yet it must 
have proved a pleasant contrast to the political con- 
ditions in which Sherman had so nearly become an 
actor. He had not forgotten the letters which he 
had written to President Johnson when the latter 
had planned to have him created a brevet general, 
and brought on to Washington. One of these let- 
ters (dated January 31, 1868), from which it is worth 
quoting had run, in part^ as follows : 
**TothePre9idetU: 

*^ Since our interview of yesterday I have given 
the suttfect of our conversation all my thoughts, and 
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*'GeDei*ala Scott and Taylor proved themselves 
soldiers and patriots in the field, but Washington 
was fatal to both. ... I have been with Gen- 
eral Grant in the midst of death and daughter — 
when the howls of people reached him after Shiloh ; 
when messengers were speeding to and fro between 
his army and Washington, bearing slanders to in- 
duce his removal before he took Vicksburg; in 
Chattanooga, when the soldiers were stealing the 
com of the starving moles to satisfy their own han- 
ger ; at Nashville, when he was ordered to the ' for- 
lorn hoi)e' to command the Army of the Potomac, 
so often defeated — and yet I never saw him more 
troubled than since he has been in Washington, and 
been compelled to read himself a 'sneak and de- 
ceiver' based on reports of four of the cabinet^ and 
apparently with your knowledge. If this political 
atmosphere can disturb the equanimity of one so 
guarded, and so prudent, as he is, what will be 
the result with one so careless, so outspoken as 
I amf Therefore, with my consent, Washington 
never. 

^' As to the secretary of war, his office is twofold. 
As cabinet officer he should not be there without 
your hearty, cheerful consent, and I believe that is 
the judgment and opinion of every fiftir-minded man. 
As the holder of a civil office, having the supervi- 
sion of monies appropriated by Congress, and of 
contracts for army supplies, I do think Congress, or 
the Senate l^ delegation from Congress, has a lawftd 
right to be consulted. At all events, I would not 
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nation of the saperintendenqr of the academy — ^had 
been taken out and was now broken in pieces. But 
Shennan was told that the same legend, this time 
cut on a tablet of iron, would be placed in the old 
niche above the door. 

His appointment to command the army, in 
place of Grant, obliged him to come to the much- 
despised Washington, and proved, in another way, 
too^ not altogether conducive to his pleasure. Like 
Banquets ghost^ the old question as to the relative 
Auctions of the War Dei>artment and the general 
commanding would not down. At first Sherman 
flattered himself that a much needed reform in this 
matter was to be made, for the new President) who 
himself had often felt the evils of the old q^stem, 
directed that the chiefi of staff corps and the vari- 
ous bureaus of the department should act directly 
under the orders of Sherman. The general was to 
be a real general, and not a figure-head, while the 
secretary would be shorn of some of his powers and 
influence. But the new secretary of war. General 
Bawlins (Grant's old-time friend and staff-officer, 
who succeeded General Schofield in the cabinet posi- 
tion) soon complained, as did many politicians, that 
the department was now subservient to the com- 
manding general, and that the secretary himself had 
become the real figure-head. The result was that 
Grant) whose views as President were often different 
tnm his views as lieutenant-general, and who him- 
self was becoming more and morefondof power and 
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itn fraite, reacinded his reform orfere.' Ilawliii% ' 
uud, aUcr bis death^ the malodorous Belkuap, n>* 
verted to Uie old type of secretary, and Bbcrinan 
found himself litUo more th<ui au lUustriotis pappeL 
3herm.^n wiis disgusted, di^ihearteuedi but biM pro* 
tests with Gniut wero of do avalL For oncse the j 
strong frieud:^Iiip between the two men come near ' 
the bix!akiiig-iioiut Some tiine later, iu the summer 
of 1871j be wmte to bi8 brother : "My ofBce huA 
been by law stripped of all the iufiuence and pro^ 
tigo it passessed uuder Grouty and even in matlam 
of diseipHiio and army eoiitrol I am &<^1oct4Ml, 
overlooktHl, or snubbed. '' IIow a person of Sher- 
man's tenipenimeut must have writhed under tbiaj 
reversal to the bureaucratic power of the War 
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From his grievances the general obtained a pleas- 
ant respite in a leave of absence for a European 
trip, which he took in the autumn and winter of 
1871 and during the spring and summer of 1872. 
He was made a veritable lion and not merely by 
people of the Mrs. Leo Hunter type. Boyalty— 
whose attentions are ever dear to the republican 
heart— was as polite as the rest of the world. 

Sherman^ on his return, lived for a time in Wash- 
ingtoui but finally, in the summer of 1874, he got 
leave to remove his headquarters to St. Louis, and 
thus escape Secretary of War Belknap and the poli- 
tidana It was while in St. Louis that he published 
his '^ Memoirs," two volumes of interesting and 
characteristic narration, infinitely superior, from a 
literary point of view, to the usual reminiscences of 
the successful military commander. The distin- 
guished author spoke plainly, as was his wont, and 
many of us can remember the storm which the work 
evoked from some quarters. The criticisms were 
rather welcome than otherwise to Sherman ; they 
bespoke national interest^ and gave him an admi- 
rable excuse for letter- writing and argument. Pos- 
terity may be thankful that he had the industry to 
prepare these '^Memoirs.'' They form, with the 
possible exception of Grant's '' Personal Memoirs,'' 
the most valuable autobiography connected with the 
Civil War. Indeed, their reading, combined with 
references to the '^Sherman Lett^'' so well but 
unpretentiously edited by his daughter, Mrs. Thorn- 
dike, will give one otherwise ignorant of the sub- 
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natioii for the presidenqr* The geuond returned to 
8t LoniSy in no mood to seek the honor. He had 
witnessed Grant^s loes of prestige in the White 
Honse ; he had found nothing particularly to envy 
in the lot of President Hayes ; he had seen nothing 
more to envy in the tragic end of Garfield, or in the 
succession of Chester A. Arthur. He felt^ too, 
that a military man was not suited to the exactions 
of the office of chief magistrate. But there seemed, 
at one time, to be a very strong movement in favor 
of the hero of the ^' March to the Sea." Shrewd 
observers knew that the very name of Sherman had 
in it an irresistible appeal to a whole legion of 
voters. 

In May, 1884, John Sherman wrote to the general : 
''It is certain that if Blaine is not nominated in the 
early ballots a movement will be made for your 
nomination, and, if entered upon, will go like wild- 
fire. Some one should be authorized to make a 
definite and positive refusal if you have concluded 
to decline the nomination, if tendered. My own 
opinion is still that while you ought not to seek, 
or even beforehand consent, to accept a nomination, 
yet if it comes unsought and with cordial unan- 
imity you ought to acquiesce. . . • Blaine 
could readily turn his strength to you if he cannot 
get a majority, and, I think, means to do so." 

In his answer to this letter General Sherman said 
that the more he reflected, the more firmly was he 
convinced that he was wise in putting behind him 
«< any &Ise ambition." *' Why should I," he asked^ 
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''at [nearly] Bixty-tivo yc^ara of ivgo, witli a itsuioti* 
Hble provision for life, uol a dollar of dclit, mid with 
the uuiversjil rcsjMict of my iieighbors iiud couyUy- 
iiien, ombark in the questiooable gome of poll tics 1 
The eountry is in a state of abaolute peaee^ autl it 
would bo u Atrce to declare that any man shoiiid 
sacrifieo hinaaclf to a mere party necessity-'' 

So far did the moveiucut in favor of Genera] 8her> 
man go that Blaiao wroto a lefcter^ — niarkod, char- 
acbcriHtically, '* strictly, absolutely cootidctitial'' — 
in which this brUliaut but alwaya aliiAy 8tal(*«niao 
stated that in ca^se of a deadtock in the KepubUc^ui 
nominating convention between himself and Arthur 
the name of Sherman would come to the for© — in 
which instance, argued Blaine^ it was the duty of 
the general, as a soldier^ to accept the duty thus 
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name ; and| secondi that though there should occor 
a break after the first ballots, and my name should 
be presented as a compromise, to decline ; and, lastly 
if in spite of SQch declination I should be nominated, 
I would decline with an emphasis which might be 
construed as disrespectful to the convention itself, 
which, of course, I did not want to do. . . . 
Anyhow, I escaped, and that to me was salvation.'' 

Sensible Sherman 1 Had he been nominated and 
elected, and turned loose to wrestle with the politi- 
cians, with his irritable, undiplomatic ways and igno- 
rance of the pitfalls of the presidency, his flEune and 
his peace of mind would have suffered sadly. 
Would that Grant had been equally coy ! 

The final years of Sherman's life, from the sum- 
mer of 1886 to the end in 1891, were spent in New 
York dty. Here he resided peacefully, respected 
and happy, ever in demand for festive occasiou& 

Mrs. Sherman died in 1888 ; she had been a de- 
voted wife, and the parting was hard to bear, but lie 
comforted himself with the thought that the separa- 
tion would be a short one. She had been a devout 
Boman Catholic, whilst he was not, but the difler- 
ence as to belief had worked no estrangement 

Sherman's life in New York, particularly after he 
moved into his house in West Seventy-first Street, 
was fiEu: firom idle. He rose early, ate a light break- 
fast, and then spent a goodly portion of his morning 
in the library, a most interesting ''den," filled with 
books and maps. His correspondence consume^ a 
great deal of time, dealing, as it did, with all sorts 
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within ten years. Seventy years is a long time, and 
it seems a great while sinoe I was a boy. Still, I 
can recall incidents that hapi>encd when I was not 
more than fonr years of age." His memory was 
astonishing, and so continued onto the last 

^'Sherman's life in New York," said the late John 
Bussell Young, '^ was as unique as Wellington's in 
London after Waterloo. He was the first citizen 
of the metropolis, and no gathering seemed com- 
plete without his cheery, dominant presence. Ho 
had a rapid, sketchy way of putting things, — 
Tnmeresque, one might say — brilliant, vivid, 
memorable, in contrast with the concentrated, 
epigrammatic style of Grant. . . . Sherman 
was fond of the theatre, and was a special 
&vorite among the actors. He believed in the 
elevation of the stage, as an important element in 
the welfare of society. I remember how this was 
shown at the supper given by Augustin Daly to 
Henry Irving and his comjmny. It was a brilliant 
occasion, with seventy or eighty guests—the table 
circular, the centre a parterre of roses, the com- 
pany the most distinguished. After Daly opened 
the supi>er he coaxed Sherman into the chair, and 
there he sat until six o'clock in the morning, taking 
Irving by the hand at the close, and, as the com- 
imny stood, making a graoeftal and elegant speech 
of fiEirewelL I remember that some of the younger 
guests ran away about three in the morning for 
reasons of health and physical endurance. Tlie 
general remained until the end, and as we passed 
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his comrades. He was especially kiud to Soutbeni 
men, and all his opinions of the South were stamped 
with the utmost charity and consideration. Ko one 
who had fought against him and accepted the results 
of the war ever came to Sherman in vain. He was in- 
tolerant only of falsehood and enmity to the flag.'' 

It was on the third of February, 1891, that Gen- 
eral Sherman wrote to his brother John : ^^ I am 
drifting along in the old rut in good strength, 
attending to about four dinners a week at public 
or private houses, and generally wind up for gossip 
at the Union League Club.'' Of the many letters 
which he had sent his brother, from early boyhood, 
this was to be the last He went to the theatie on 
the evening of the day following; caught cold, 
presumably in returning home, and soon became 
very ill with erjrsipclas of the face and throat His 
seventy-first birthday occurred on the 8th ; on the 
14th of February, 1891, he died. He had joined, 
as Grant and Sheridan had already done, the 
phantom army of the conquerors. 

Charles De Kay finely expressed the thought of 
Sherman's p<issing away to join Grant and Sheridan 
when he wrote the lines ending with : 

** Rnmble, and gramble, ye dmmfl^ 
Blimin in yonr throftt^ O pipes t 
LmI of the warriore of oak that were hewn 
Into strength hj failnre and stripes t 
Last, not least of the heroes old, 
Bmoke-begrimed, fenrid, crafty, bold— 
fiherldaa. Grants yoor oomrade boon 
OoBM»— to jour hftTen 
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floldienoftheage. • • .^ Hewasahardfighteri 
and never grew eratimeDtal in the presence of 
bloodshed and death. Bat when the bnsineaB ct 
war was over— when he had accomplished his 
mission— he showed a softer side^ and men and 
women, even among his former foes, foond him a 
very lovable man." 

The body of Sherman was laid to rest in Galvaiy 
Oemetery, St Lonis^ next to the grave of his wife^ 
with all the attending drcnmstances of military 
I>omp. It was a soldier's ftmeral, and therefore an 
appropriate one. It soggested lines from Tenny- 
son's ode on the boilal of the Dnke of Wellington : 

"Hvib, the deid nuurah wiilt in the people's esis : 
The dark crowd morvi and Hmto era lobe sad ten t 
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Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far adranoed in state, 

And that he wears a tmer orown 

Than any wreath thai man oan weave him." 

ThoB passed away one of the greatest figures in 
the history of the nineteenth century. Loyal, 
brave in mind and body; in war a relentless genius; 
in peace kindly and simple; frank to the veige of 
imprndence; impetuously honest; intolerant of 
sham; brilliant of brain; with small foults and 
large virtues ; a bom commander, stern and bold, 
yet withal a pleasant gentleman-HSuoh was William 
Teeumseh Sherman. His name will last so long as 
the Union lasts. Aptly did the stone-cutter chisel 
upon hia tombstone : 
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ton, 293. 

Mansfield, General, commands 
in Washington, 67. 

"Match to the Sea,'* the, 
carried out bj Sherman, 
222-262. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mex- 
ico, 316. 

Meade, General George Gor- 
don, his victory at Gettys- 
bnig. 132, 133; in the 
Washington review, 308, 
310. 

Meridian, campaign of, 169. 

Mexico, war with, 23. 

Missionary Ridge, battle of, 
162-166. 

Mitchell, General O. M., cap- 
tnres HnntBvill^ 90. 

Mobile Bsy, entered 1^ Fkr- 
rsgot, 207. 

Moore. Governor Thomas O., 
of Louisiana, his reUtions 
with Sherman, 46, 46, 48- 
61. 

Myera, Colonel A. 0., 1 
a Confederate, 68. 
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Sampson, Henst, an ex- 
ample of an ednoaled o^gio, 
46,47. 

SaTannab, entered hj Oen* 
eral Sherman, 255. 

Sohofield, General, commands 
Army of the Ohio, 163 ; on 
the waj to Atlanta with 
Sherman, 171, IBO ; ohar- 
aoterixee the military qnali- 
ities of Hood, 190; con- 
eemed aotiTeljr in the fall of 
Atlanta, 194-196, 205, 206; 
movements in Tennessee, 
246; assists Shennan in the 
CSarolinas, 266, 279-2(«. 
,385 ; makes " snpplementai 
terms" with Joseph £. 
Johnston, 307; aaSeoretarr 
of War» 321. 

Soott, G6Ionel Thomas A., 
calls Sherman ** gone in the 
bead," 80. 

Soott, General Winfield, 
prophesies oivil war, 27; 
listens to a speech by Web- 
ster, 32 ; as lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the army, 67-69; 
ffreater on tlie field than 
ui Washington, 320. 

Seminole M'ar, described by 
General Shennan, 21. 

Seward^ William H., ttkvon 
political concessions, 57 ; 
accompanies Lincoln to Fort 
Oorooran, 76 1 escapes assss- 
sination, 312. 

Sheridan, General Philip H., 
in the battle of MissionaiT 
Badge, 156; Logan com- 
pared to, 197; campaign 
in the Shenandoah, 210; his 
raid north of the James, 284; 
oommands the am^y, 325; 
botwoon 



Grant, and Sherman, 331 ; 
referred to in DeKay's 
poem, 332. 

Sherman, Gaptain John, emi- 
grates to America, 13. 

Sherman, Charles Koberi, the 
father of General Sherman^ 
14, 17. 

Sherman, Edmond, an an- 
cestor of General Sherman, 
12, 13. 

Sherman, John, brother of 
General Sherman, 12; re- 
ceiTCS letters from General 
Sherman, lS-21 ; makes 
speeches for lleniy Clay, 
24; letters from Genenu 
Shennan from California, 
33-37; a candidate for 
Speaker, 44, 45 ; nrges Gen- 
eral Shennan to leave Lou- 
isiana, 48 ; presents liim to 
Lincoln, 56-58 ; his faith in 
hifl(brother,60,61; bearsfrom 
General Sherman regarding 
Sbilob, 97; more letters 
from General Sherman, 105, 
112, 116,126; congratulates 
bim on his sucoeflses, 136; 
more letters, 158, 181 ; writes 
General Sherman that the 
country depends upon him, 
191 ; bears from General 
Sherman regarding the 
lieutenant-general<^, 268 ; 
writes to him concerning 
the <* Agreement," 306 ; loi- 
ter from General Sherman 
on '* negro equality," 315; 
nrges Sherman to remain 
iriendlT with Grant, 823; 
more lettere, 325-327; rs- 
ceires a final letter from hia 
bfotber»332. 

SbsmaD, Hn. Charles BobsrI, 
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proTal iheroto, 328 ; ■tarto 
iwm Atlanta, 233, 233; 
dealiDgs with the negroes, 
234, 235 ; bis famous *' bom- 
meiBy'' 236-243; ookiUnaes 
the maroh, 244-249 ; before 
Savannah, 249-254; moTSS 
into Sarannah, 2r>&-258 ; bis 
popularity in the North, 
259, 260; experiences with 
Seoretaiy of War Stanton, 
263-264 ; plans to maroh 
northward, 265-267 ; oo- 
onpies Golnmbia, 268-275 ; 
at Cheraw, 275-277; con- 
tinnes the maroh, 278- 
283 ; interviews President 
Lincoln, 285-290 ; enters 
Raleigh, 291, 292; negoti- 
ations with General John- 
ston, 293-300; in trouble 
with Andrew Johnson's ad- 
ministration, 301-305; 
makes a new " Agreement " 
with General Johnston, 306, 
307 ; encamps about Alex- 
andria, 308 ; at Washington, 
309, 313 ; activities at the 
close of the war, 314-^)20 ; 
commands the United States 
Army, 321-323 ; goes to 
Europe, 324 ; publishes his 
"Memoirs," 324; retires 
from the army, 325 ; men- 
tioned for the presidencnr, 
326-328 ; life in New York, 
328 ; death of his wife, 328 ; 
celebrates his seventieth 
birthday. 339; attends Au- 
gustin Daly's supper in 
honor of Heniy Irving, 330 ; 
relations with Grant and 
Sheridap, 331; death and 
burial, 333, 333; estimate 
of chanwteri 334. 



Shiloh, battle of, 89-98. 

Sigel, General Frans, retreat 
of, 166. 

Simms, William Gilmore« 
writes on the burning of 
Oolumbia, 369-271. 

Slavery, compromise on, 32; 
Sherman's comments on, 35, 
36 ; its connection with the 
people of Louisiana, 45, 46. 

Slooum, General H. W., enters 
Atlanta, 214; commands 
Sherman's left wing in the 
** Maroh to the Sea," 229, 
231 ; in the Garolinas, 280- 
282. 

Smith, General Giles A., 
wounded on Missionaiy 
Ridge, 153. 

Smith, General G. W., Gon- 
federate officer, 261. 

Smith, General P. F., on duty 
in California, 26, 27. 

Smith, Mrs. G. W., receives a 
friendly visit from Sherman, 
261. 

South Carolina, seceesion of 
from Uie Union, 53, 54. 

South, the, feeling in just be- 
fore the war, 55, 56. 

Stanton, Edwin Bt., Secretary 
of War, sends Dana to wntcli 
Grants 123 ; hears from Sher- 
man regarding Savannah, 
250; anrives in Savannah, 
262; alleged sympatliy ' of 
for the negroes. 262-264 ; 
hears again from Sherman, 
278; *Mll conduct" of to- 
ward Sherman, aschanMster^ 
ized by Admiral Porter, 
288 ; mentioned, 290 ; not a 
person of "aweetnem and 
lif^tt" 299; repudiates 
Sherman's "Agreement" 
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iritb Joseph £« Joha^HtoOr 
301-307 ; 6faermAu r^ofloi 
to meet hun, 309, 'S12 ; feun 
ftaanatdimtion, 310 i viudJo- 
iive (tpirii of towiird S^ber- 
toon, 313; death of, ami 
SUermaa^i rfJCoucULation 
with, 313 ; oonlroTersj with 
Andrew Johnson, 316^ Sit, 
311^. 

Steele, Geneml at th« cnpture 
of Fort Kinduma, 114* 

Sbepheii.% Aleit&uder H.p 
ejecteil Vice-President of 
the Confddenkcy, 53 ; » « 
" r e II Cooimbaioner, ' ' 
288. 

Btouem^n» Geneml George, 
mifitJiot^aKifiit attempt of to 
m:ike n mid on Andervon- 
vitle, 204, 205 i serrea as 
Governor of CaliEorDia, 305, 



Thoinaa, General Gcorigc H., 
a ctasffmate of Slianum's At 
Wtst Poiut, 17 I thinks U^o 
war will be ahort, GS; ui* 
ootmleri Br^f^, 145 ; wur- 
ngi3 and fitfMulmtisaf 14t»; 
nfplaot^ Ro«>ec;rau4, 14^ i 
welconieft f^hemian at Cluvt- 
tanooga, 161 ; in Uie battles 
of Xjookout Mouutihiu, Clmt^ 
tT-inoGga and KbtsionarxJ 
ICidge, 152, 153, 165-167;^ 
with U»e Anuj of the Cuni- 
berland, 163 ] moves on the 
Atlanta campaign, 167 i j 
e 1 a b o r a t o - ' be.idt|tuu^m| 
camp " of, 167, l(S8 ; work- 
ing to the sontbwanlf 171, 
17*% 176, laOi in jioiition 
ontflide Athuitii, VJA ; olj- J 
jeots to the promotiou of | 
Jpgmi, lQ9i aocoaod of ti&^ 
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enf ones BeaurqEBid at Cor- 
inth, 100, 101 ; noeiyes a 
oonrteqr from Sherman, lOO, 
107 ; oaploreB Hollj SpringB, 
110. 

Van Vliei, Stewart, a ola»- 
mate of Sherman's at West 
Point, 17. 

Vioksbnig, opemtions oon- 
neoted with, 106-134. 

Von Moltke, General, mention 
of in Sherman^ testimony 
before the Mixed Oommis- 
sion, 973. 

Walcutt, OolonsIi, in the 
MiflBSonaiy Bidge aotions^ 

Wallace, General LewiSi ar- 
riTes at Shiloh, 01, 05. 

War, eharaeterised as "om* 
elty " by Sherman, 11, 219^ 
220. 

Washington, Booker T., men* 
tionedy 235. 

Washington, ^^^^nc^ Lee 
oompared with, 106 » men* 
tioned, 100 ; Johnston oom* 
pared witii, 186. 

Webster, Daniel, present at 
General Sherman's wedding, 
28 ; destined to be SeoTBtaiy 
of State, 29 ; bis speeoh on 
tha «« Omnibw Bill," 80-39L 



Wellington, Dnke of. life in 
London oomparea with 
Sherman's life in New 
York, 330; Lord Tenny- 
son's ode upon, 333. 

Wheeler, General Joseph, bar- 

. asses Sherman with bis ost* 
abry, 223, 248; did not 
"massaore" ne^froes, 264, 
266 ; oayalry division of re> 
dnoed by fighting, 267. 

WiUiams, General A. 8., 
oommanda the Twentieth 
Corps in the '*Maroh to the 
Sea," 229. 

Wilson, General J. H., as- 
signed to obeokmate oavalry 
rMds,228. 

Wood, General Thomas J., 
present at interview be- 
tween Sherman and Simon 
Cameron, 82. 



TouKO, JoHH R, desoribes 
General Sherman^ life in 
New York, 330 ; speaks of 
the affectionate relations be- 
tween Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan. 831 ; speaks of 
Sherman's kindness, after 
the war. to Sontham 
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